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PREFACE, 



TN 1867 the writer published a volume entitled 
The Moghul Empire from the death of Aurungzeh, 
which is now out of print. The book was not very 
correctly printed, and was in other respects incom- 
plete. The present Essay is based on its predecessor, 
but has been so much corrected, rearranged and 
amplified, as to be to some extent a new work. 

The revolutions of the Moghul Empire of Hindostan,* 
up to the battle of Panipat, have been chronicled 
by the late Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, along with 
the corresponding periods in the history of the 
Deccan. The campaigns of Generals Lake and Wel- 
lesley, with the subsequent British administration, 
have been described in the works of Mill, Wilson, 
Kaye, &c. 

* It will be seen by the " Preliminary Obserrftlions " that thia word 
is used in a special and restricted sense. 
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VI HISTORY OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE. 

But there is an intervening period of above forty 
years, the annals of which are only to be made out 
by laborious research among various and conflicting 
narratives, some very scarce. Those narratives lay 
buried, for the most part in oriental MSS. and oral 
tradition. To collate them and digest the result has 
appeared a service which might be acceptable to all 
those who are, in any way, interested in these vast and 
storied regions. 

A brief introduction has been prefixed, which, it is 
hoped, may be of use to those even who are familiar 
with the standard histories. For although a relation 
of the events which took place in remote provinces 
previous to the battle of Panipat, has not been 
reiterated in what professes to be merely an account 
of the disintegration of the Empire after that event, 
yet a few particulars of manners and occurrences are 
now, it is believed for the first time, presented to the 
EngUsh reader; while some errors that had crept into 
preceding works, have been silently rectified from 
Native authorities, compared with English memoirs 
written at the time. 

In the history of the anarchy, much that is desired 
in a history will be sought in vain. There will be 
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HISTORY OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE. Vll 

little or nothing Iwinit of the state of the people ; 
for there are extant with regard to those dark daj-s 
no annals of the poor, however short or simple. 
Nor will there be much light thrown upon systems of 
government ; for, as has been said, it was an anarchy. 
But it is believed that an interest may be derived 
from the biographies of the persons chiefly engaged; 
and from the picture of things which, let us tmst, 
are for ever passed away. 

The particular form this study has taken, has been 
in a measure forced upon its author. There were 
two dangers to be avoided : the first was that of giving 
too much importance to the period itself ; the second, 
that of attempting to illustrate it by stories, such as 
those of Clive and Hastings, which had already been 
told by writers with whom competition was out of the 
question. 

The brevity therefore is studied, and what may at 
first seem baldness, will be found to be a conciseness 
on which much pains have been bestowed. But with 
what degree of skill condensation has been effected is 
a question the reader must decide. The story — one 
of confusion and transition— if interesting from its 
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Vm HISTOET OP THE MOGHDL EMPIRE. 

events, is still more so from the dear light it throws 
on the character and circumstances of the British 
acceaaon to paramount power in India. The candid 
reader will, it is hoped, be convinced that the morbid 
pleas of guilty, recorded by modem philanthropists, 
in answer to the charge of rapacity brought aganst 
the conquerors of British India, are as deficient in 
sound historical basis as they are unmanly and un- 
English in spirit and tone. 

AoBA, June, 1876 
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BOOK I. 

INTEODUCTORY.— CHAPTER I. 

Prelimmajy Obserrations on HindoBtan, and the City of Dehli. 

THE country to which tie term Hindostan is 
strictly and properly applied may be roughly 
described as a rhomboid, bounded on the north-west 
by the rivers Indus and Sutlej, on the south-west 
by the Indian Ocean, on the south-east by the 
Narbadda and the Son, and on the north-east by the 
Himalaya Mountains and the river Ghagra. In the 
times of the emperors, it comprised the provinces 
of Sirhind, Rajputana, Gujrat, Malwa, Oudh, Kat- 
tahar, (afterwards Rohilkand), and Untai-bedh, or 
Doab {Mesopotamia, the "land between the two 
rivers ") : and the political division was into steaks, 
or divisions; sarkars or districts ; dasturs, or sub- 
divisions; and parganahs, or fiscal unions. 

The Deccan, Panjab, and Kabul are omitted, as 
&r as possible, from notice, because they did not 
geographically form part of the territories of the 
Empire of Hindostan. In the former, down to nearly 
the end of Aurangzeb's reign, independent Mussulman 
kingdoms continued to flourish ; Kabul was as often as 

^- ' G , 
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Z HINDOSTAN AND 

not in the hands of the Persians; and the Panjab (at 
least beyond the Satlaj) was a kind of debateable land, 
where Afghans and Sikhs were constantly warring 
against the Empire, and against each other. It must, 
however, be remembered that all these outlying 
provinces have been held by Emperors of Hindoatan 
at one time or another. 

Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa also formed, at one time, 
an integral portion of the Empire, but fell away 
without playing an important part in the history we 
are considering, excepting for a very brief period.* 

Including these three, the regular soobahs were 
twelve, the rest of the names as follows: — Sirhind, 
Dehli, Oudh, Allahabad, Meawar, Marwar, Malwa, 
Biana, and Gujarat. Subah Dehli contains sarkars 
Dehli, Hissar, Rewari, Saharanpur, Sambhal, Budaon, 
Koel, Sahar, and Tijara. From this a notion of the 
extent of other divisions may be formed. 

Soil and climate depend upon the physical features 
rather than upon the latitude, in a country Ij'ing to 
the south of a great wall of limestone and having a 
vast desert to the west, 

The highest point in the plains of Hindostan is 
probably the plateau on which stands the town of 
Ajmir, about 230 miles south of Dehli. It is situated 
on the eastern slope of the Aravalli Mountains, a 
range of primitive granite, of which Abu, the chief 
peak, is estimated to be near 5,000 feet above the 

* Fide book II. cliap. I. 
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THE CITY OF DBHLI. 3 

level of the sea ; the plateau of Ajmir itself is some 
3,000 feet lower. 

The coKntiy at large is, probably, the upheaved 
basin of an exhausted sea which once rendered the 
highlaads of the Deccan an island like a larger Ceylon. 
The general quality of the soil is accorduigly sandy 
and light, though not unproductive ; yielding, perhaps, 
on an average about one thousand lbs. av. of wheat to 
the acre. The cereals are grown in the winter, which 
is, at least, as cold as in the corresponding parts of 
Africa. Snow never fells, but thin ice is often formed 
durbig the night. During the spring heavy dews 
fell, and strong winds set in from the west. These 
gradually become heated by the increasing radiation 
of the earth, as the sun becomes more vertical and the 
days longer. 

Towards the end of June the monsoon blows up 
fix)m the Bay of Bengal, and a raiuiaU averaging 
about twenty inches takes place during the ensuing 
quarter. TMs usually ceases about the end of 
September, when the weather is at its most sickly 
point. Constant exhalations of malaria take place 
till the return of the cold weather. 

During the spring, cucurbitaceous crops are grown, 
followed by sowings of rice, sugar, and cotton. 
About the beginning of the rainy season the millets 
and other coarse grains are put in, and the harvest- 
ing takes place in October. The winter crops are 
reaped in March and April. Thus the agriculturists 
are never out of employ, unless it be during the 
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4 HINDOSTAN AND 

extreme heats of May and June, when the soil 
becomes ahnost as hard as the earth in England 
becomes in the opposite extreme of fiixist. 

Of the hot season, Mr, Elphinstone gives the 
following strong but just description: — "The sun is 
scorching, even the wind is hot, the land is brown 
and parched, the dust flies in whirlwinds, all brooks 
become dry, small rivers scarcely keep up a stream, 
and the largest are reduced to comparative narrow 
channels in the midst of vast sandy beds." It 
should, however, be added, that towards the end of 
this terrible season some relief is afforded to the 
river supply by the melting of the snow upon the 
higher Himalayas. But even so, the occasional 
prolongation of the dry weather leads to universal 
scarcity which amounts to femine for the mass of 
the population, which affects all classes, and which is 
sure to be followed by pestilence. Lastly, the malaria 
noticed in the preceding page as following the 
monsoon, gives rise to special disorders which become 
endemic in favouring locaUties, and travel thence to all 
parts of the country, borne upon the winds or pro- 
pagated by pilgrimages and other forms of human 
intercourse. Such are the awful expedients by which 
Nature checks the redundancy of a non-emigi*ating 
population with simple wants. Hence the construction 
of drainage and irrigation-works has not merely a 
direct result in causing temporary prosperity, but an 
indirect result in a large increase of the responsibilities 
of the ruling power. Between 1848 and 1854 the 
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population of the part of Hindostan, now called the 
North- West Provinces, where all the above described 
physical features prevail, increased from a ratio of 
280 to the square mile tUl it reached a ratio of 350. 
In the subsequent 16 years there was a further increase; 
and the result of Mr. Plowden's Census is an average 
of 378 ; which would have been higher but for the 
Sepoy war of 1857, and the famines and epidemics of 
succeeding years. 

There were at the time of which we are to treat 

few field-labourers on daily wages, the Metayer 

■ system being everywhere prevalent where the soil 

was not actually owned by joint-stock associations 

of peasant proprietors, usually of the same tribe. 

The wants of the cultivators were provided for by 
a class of hereditary brokers, who were often also 
chandlers, and advanced stock, seed, and money 
upon the aeciu-ity of the unreaped crops. 

These, with a number of artisans and handicrafts- 
men, formed the chief population of the towns; some 
of the money-dealers were very rich, and 24 per 
cent, per annum was not, by any means, a high rate 
of interest. There were no silver or gold mines, 
external commerce hardly existed, and the money- 
price of commodities was low. 

The literary and polite language of Hindostan, 
called Urdu or Rekhta, was, and still is, so far 
common to the whole country, that it everywhei-e 
consists of a mixture of the same elements, though in 
varying proportions ; and follows the same grammatical 
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rules, though with different accents and idioms. The 
constituent parts are the Arabised Persian, and the 
Prakrit, (in combination with a ruder basis, possibly 
of Scj'thian origin,) known as Hindi.* Speaking 
loosely, the Persian speech has contributed nouns 
substantive of civilization, and adjectives of compliment 
or of science, while the verbs and ordinary vocables 
and particles pertaining to common life are derived 
from the earlier tongues. So, likewise, are the namw 
of animals, excepting those of beasts of chase. 

The name Urdu, by which this language is 
usually known, is smd to be of Turkish origin, and 
means literally "camp." But the Moghuls of India 
restricted its use to the precincts of the Imperial 
camp; so that Urdu-i-muali (High or Supreme 
Camp) came to be a synonym for new Dehli after 
Shahjahan had made it his permanent capital; and 
Urdu-hi-zaban meant the lingua franca spoken at 
Dehli. It was the common method of communication 
between different classes, as English may have been 
in London under Edward III. The classical languages 
of Arabia and Persia were exclusively devoted to 
uses of law, learning, and religion; the Hindus 
cherished their Sanskrit and Hindi for their own 
purposes of business or worship, while the Emperor 
and his Moghul courtiers kept up their Turkish 
speech as a means of free intercourse in private life. 

' Forms of this ftK still spoken by some of IbeSudrasoftlie Deocan; 
and it is Uie common element of the various rustic dialects of the 
IfortLcrn Piatricts of Hindcistan. 
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Out of 8uch elements was the rich and still 
growing language of Hindostan formed, and it is 
yearly becoming more widely spread over the most 
remote parte of the country, being largely taught in 
Government schools, and used as a medium of translation 
from European literature, both by the English and by 
the natives.* For this purpose it is peculiarly suited, 
from still possessing the power of assimilating foreign 
roots, instead of simply inserting them cut and dried, 
as is the case with languages that 'have reached 
maturity. Its own words are also liable to a kind of 
chemical change when encountering foreign matter 
(c. g. jau, barley: when oats were introduced some 
years ago, they were at once called jaui — "little 
barley "). 

The peninsula of India is to Asia what Italy is to 
Europe, and Hindostan may be roughly likened to 
Italy without the two Sicilies, only on a far larger scale. 
In this comparison the Himalayas represent the Alps, 
and the Tartars to the north are the Tedeschi of 
India ; Persia is to her as France, Piedmont is 
represented by Kabul, and Lombardy by the Panjab. 
A recollection of this analogy may not be without use 
in femiliarizing the narrative which is to follow. 

Such was the country into which successive waves 
of invaders, some of them, perhaps, akin to the actual 
ancestors of the Goths, Huns, and Saxons of Europe, 

• There is in the N. W. P. s, native Booiety for thia purpose fonnded 
by Ssiyid Ahmad Ehan Bahadui', C.S.I., a respected judiuial offleer. 
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poured down from the plains of Central Asia. At the 
time of which our history treats, the aboriginal IndiMie 
had long been pushed out from Hindostau into the 
mountainous forests that border the Deccan; which 
country had been largely peopled, in its more accessible 
regions, by the Sudras, who were probably the first 
of the Scythian invaders. After them had come the 
Sanskrit-speaking race, a congener of the ancient Per- 
sians, who brought a form of fire- worshipping, perhaps 
once monotheistic, of which traces are still extant in 
the Vedas, their early Scriptures. This form of feith 
becoming weak and eclectic, was succeeded by a reac- 
tion, which, under the auspices of Gautama, obtained 
general currency, until in its turn displaced by the 
gross mythology of the Puranas, which has since been 
the popular creed of the Hindus. 

This people is now divided into three main deno- 
minations, the Sarawagis or Jains (who represent 
some sect of the Budhists or followers of Gautama) ; 
the sect of Shiva, and the sect of Vishnu. 

To the Hindu invaders succeeded the early Mus- 
sulmans from Ghazni and Ghor. Then came the 
terrible incursion of Timur the Lame, followed in its 
turn by an A^han invasion which founded a stfong 
dynasty, and largely affected the population of the 
northern provinces. 

Finally, a descendant of Timur — by name Babar, 
a man of intellect and energy, led a fresh Moham- 
madan crusade at the head of a Turanian tribe called 
Moghul (who may have been connected with the 
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Mongol conquerors of China) on the same fiuniliar 
path. 

His dynasty, after a long and severe struggle with 
the Afghan settlers, established themselves firmly on 
the throne of Hindostan under his grandson Akbar, 
one of whose first public acts was to abolish the 
Jiziya, or capitation-in-lieu-of-death, which all previous 
Mussulman rulers had imposed upon the Hindus; 
and which, when again introduced by his bigoted 
great-grandson Aurangzeb, contributed powerfully to 
the aUenation of the people and to the down&ll of the 
Empire. 

The Mobammadans in India preserved their religion, 
though not without some taint tcom the circumjacent 
idolatry. Their celebration of the Moharram, with 
tasteless and extravagant ceremonies, and their forty 
days' fast in Ramzan, were alike misplaced in a country 
where, from the moveable nature of their dates, they 
sometimes fell on seasons when the rigour of the 
climate was such as could never have been contem- 
plated by the Arabian Prophet. They continued the 
bewildering lunar year of the Hijra, with its thirteenth 
month every third year; but, to increase the confusion, 
the Moghul Emperors also reckoned by Turkish 
cycles, while the Hindus tenaciously maintained in 
matters of business their national Sambat or era of 
Raja Bikram Ajit. 

The Emperor Akbar, in the course of his endeavour 
to fuse the peoples of India into a whole, endeavoured 
amongst other things to form a new religion. This, it 
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was bis intention, should be at once a vindication of 
his Tartar and Persian forefethers against Arab 
proselytism, and a bid for the suflrages of his Hindu 
subjects. Like most eclectic systems it Mled. In 
and after his time also Christianity in its various forms 
has been feebly endeavouring to maintain a footing. 
This is the latest report, from a source that cannot but 
be trusted, of the result of three centuries of Missionary 
labour. 

" There is nothing which can at all warrant the 
opinion that the heart of the people has been largely 
touched, or that the conscience of the people has been 
affected seriously. There is no advance in the direction 
of fedth in Christ, Uke that which Pliny describes, or 
Tertullian proclaims as characteristic of former eras. 
In feet, looking at the work of Missions on the broadest 
scale, and especially upon that of our own Missions, 
we must confess that, in many cases, the condition is 
one rather of stagnation than of advance. There 
seems to be a want in them of the power to edify, and 
a consequent paralysis of the power to convert. The 
converts, too often, make such poor progress in the 
Christian life, that they fail to act as leaven in the 
lump of their coimtrymen. In particular, the Missions 
do not attract to Christ many men of education ; not 
even among those who have been trained within their 
own schools. Educated natives, as a general rule, will 
stand apart fi-om the truth ; maintaining, at the best, 
a state of mental vacuity which bangs suspended, for 
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a time, between an atheism, from which they shrink, 
and a Christianity, which feila to overcome their fears 
and constrain their allegiance." — [Exlract from Letter 
of the Anglican Bishops of India, addressed to the 
English Clergy, in May, 1874.] 

If India be the Italy of Asia, still more properly 
may it be said that Dehli is its Rome. This ancient 
site stretches ruined for many miles round the present 
inhabited area, and its original foimdation is lost in a 
mythical antiquity. A Hindu city called Indraprastha 
was certainly there on the bank of the Jamna near the 
site of the present city before the Christian era, and 
various Mohammadan conquerors occupied sites in the 
neighbourhood, of which numerous remains are still 
extant. There was also a city near the present Kootub 
Minar, built by a Hindu rajah, about 57 B.C. accord- 
ing to General Cunningham. This was the original 
(or old) DiJli or Dehli, a name of unascertained origin. 
It appears to have been deserted during the invasion 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, but afterwards rebuilt about 
1060 A.D,* The last built of all the ancient towns 
was the Din Pannah of Humayun, nearly on the site 
of the old Hindu town, but it had gone greatly to 
decay during the long absence of his son and grandson 
at Agra and elsewhere. 

At length New Dehli — the present city — was founded 
by Shahjahan, the great-grandson of Humayun, and 
* Vide Handliook to Dehli. By the Author. 
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received the name, by which it is still known to 
Mohammadans, of Shahjahanabad. The city is seven 
miles round, with seven gates, the palace or citadel 
one-tenth of the area. Both are a sort of iiTegular 
semicircle on the right bank of the Jiimna, which river 
forms their eastern arc. The level is about 800 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is a basin bordered by 
a low range of hills, and receiving the drainage of the 
Mewat Highlands. The greatest heat is in June, 
when the mean temperature in the shade is 92° F. ; 
but it ialls as low as 53° in January. The situation 
— as will be seen by the map — ^is extremely well chosen 
aa the administrative centre of Htndostan ; it must 
always be a place of commercial importance, and the 
climate has no peculiar defect. The only local disorder 
is a very malignant sore, which may perhaps be due to 
the brackishness of the water. This would account 
for the numerous and expensive canals and aqueducts 
which have been constructed at different periods to 
bring water from remote and pure sources. The text 
of the following description is taken from the Mirat-i- 
AftoMiutna, a work on the history of modem Dehli, 
by Shah Nawaz Khan, a noble of Shah Alam's 
court.* 

" The city of Dehli," also called Dilli by Hindus, 
and sometimes by Europeans (without any just cause) 
Delhi, "was founded by the Emperor Shahjahan in 

• Penflioned by the Britlah In 1804. Vide App. E. 
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H. 1048,"* and that remarkable edifice, the fortress, 
commonly called Lall Killa ("red castle") begun in 
the following year (the twelfth of the reign of this 
Emperor) and completely finished in the twentieth, 
at an expense of 5,000,000 (fifty lakhs) of rupees. 
This fortress extends 1,000 gazf in length and 600 
gaz in breadth, with its fronting walls 25 gaz high; 
two canals parsing within, fall by two mouths into the 
Jamna. The chief material of this fine building was 
red stone, J and the whole of the buildings in this 
fortress, intended for the Imperial ladies to live in, 
as well as some other buildings, such as the garden 
named Hayat Bakdi, Moti Mahal, Hammam (or 
Bathing-houae), Shah Mahal (commonly called Diwan- 
i-Khas), refectories in the Burj-i-Tilla, Imtiaz Mahal^ 
and the sleeping-rooms both of the king and his ladies, 
were built on the northern side of the fort ; the canal 
from the Jamna was also made to flow in the centre 
of these buildings. The account of each of the above- 
mentioned buildings is aS foUowa : — 

* The original remarks and the notes on tho Btate into which the 
town and palaoe liad fallen after the death of Alamgir II., are added 
from the sccounta of trftTellera— chiefly British officers, who viaitfld 
Dehli in Shah Alam's reign — and &om personal recollection. 

t Agaz is aboat 33 inches. The Emperor Shahjahan had ordered 
Hie commencement of these works before setting out on hia second 
Deocan expedition in November, 1635 a.d.— 1045 a.e..— {Maurice, it. 
400.) He Was assisted by AJi Mardan Khan, QoTeraor of Kandahar, 
who had surrendered to him that place, which he had held for the King 
of Fenia, in 1017. Ali Mardan is also the founder of the Jamna 
c»aaiM.—Elrh. 610. 

X Bed sandstone from quarries of Fathipnr, as used at Agra- \ 
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^'- BuTJ'i'Shimali.' — This was a raised pavilion of 
which the plinth was 12 gaz in height, and all con- 
structed of white marble. In the centre was a large 
marble reservoir inlaid with precious stones. 

" Hayat Bakah. — This garden occupied a good tract 
of land, and contained a reservoir in the centre, through 
which some 49 jets rose, while 112 of the same, set all 
around it, were bursting, forth constantly. On its 
eastern and western sides there were two kingly 
houses surmounted with domes of white marble richly 
gilt. 

" Moti Mahal. — This beautiful edifice stood on the 
eastern side of the above-mentioned garden. The 
vestibule contained a reservoir, and the stone of which 
the reservoir was made was in those times found in a 
mine about 200 kosa* distant from Dehli. On the 
southern side of this building was a pavilion bmlt of 
polished marble, about 7 gaz high. 

'■^ Shah Mahal, or Diwan Khas.^ — This building 

' An Indian Persian word, tneaoing atneuore of length about equal 
to2i-nni.oa.—£lliot in Foe. 

t There waa a square between tbe Diwan Ebas and Dtwan-i>Am, 
called Am-Ebaa ; with two-storied apartments for courtiers all round, 
which used to be ornamented with hangings, &c., at their cost. Here 
the Omra and select troops nsed to parade. Tbe Diwan Ehas itself is 
160 feet by 40 feet. It contained the famous Peacock Throne Tolued bj 
Bemier at three crores, A.D. 1663. When he saw iton the Nonroz it 
was corered with an awning of ricblj flowered chintz. Tavemier, him- 
self a jeweller, says it cost 160,600,000 francs, £6,420,000 sterling. 
Judging from a model once shown at Lncknow, it would seem that this 
cnmbrous piece of ostentation was a sort of large fonr-post bed, with 
tt/o peacocks and a parrot perched upon the tester, all of genu and gold. 
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was situated on an estrade of 1^ gaz from the ground, 
the canal passing through waa about 4 gaz broad, all 
made of marble, of which material the building itself 
yfaa likewise composed. The roof and arches of this 
were also richly* plat«d, and adorned with flowers and 
the well-known inscription — 

" 'If there be a heaven on earth, it is this, it is this, 
it is this.' The construction of this beautiful edifice 
is said to have cost nine lakhs. 

" 2%« Hammam, or bath-house, contained a terrace 
and reservoir of marble, all inlaid with precious stones, 
where the warm baths were taken. The cold bath 
adjoined, a square reservoir with a jet of gold at each 
of the four angles. In the southern part of this 
building was another pavilion called Tasbik Khana, 
behind which was the bedroom of the Emperor, bear- 
ing inscriptions from the pen of Sadulah Khan, 
containing accounts of the construction of the 
fortress. 

.^'- Buij-i-TMa. — The material of this house is 
polished marble, in the northern part of which stood 
a beautiful bedroom for the Emperor. The profiisiou 
of inscriptions and incrustations on the walls of 
the room were almost a repetition of those in Shah 
Mahal. 

" Imtiaz Mahal. — Of all the buildings of this for- 
tress, this superb edifice was the first object of 
attraction ; the apartments within were, many of 

* The silrer wu torn down hj the MahrattaB before the battle of 
Poniput. V. utf, p. 61. 
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them, very large and high. The Mahal was of an 
oblong form, being 57-|- gaz long and 26 gaz broad; 
the pillars as well as the roof of one of these rooms 
being richly gilt, rendered it an ornamental room with 
its mosMcs and marble reservoir. Within this was a 
quadrangle of about 7^ gaz ; the canal passing down 
the Aramgah first entered this reservoir, and then 
issued its water to the south, while a branch canal 
bursting forth from this reservoir was carried through 
a garden planted in this Mahal. This garden inclosed 
a length of 117 gaz, and a breadth of 115. Over the 
entrance were four minarets of red-stone and marble, 
crowned with gilded cupolas. To the west of the 
courtyard of this building was a room* called Diwan 
Khana, 67 gaz by 24. The material of this pavilion 
was also red-stone and marble richly inlaid, like the 
other similar building ; it was raised on an elevated 
terrace surmounted with beautiful gilded domes. 
This was a very extensive haU, with three handsome 
gates of red-stone ; the one of these four towards the 
west being surrounded with some other building iras 
called Nakar Khana. In the Imtiaz Mahal there 
were apartments intended for ' the Begam Sahibah,' 
(ladies of the royal family), surrounded with colon- 
nades very beautifully made. A canal made of marble 
had also been made to flow within. These apartments 
were adorned with a handsome orchard, and an octagon 
reservoir about 25 gaz in diameter : to the eastern part 
of this were connected many other agreeable abodes 

•TheDiwan-i-Am.— r»"<foiiotet,p. 14 
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intended for other branches of the royal families to live 
in. To the right and left sides of the fortress along 
the river Jamna there had been founded many other 
superb edifices by the princes. To the north of the 
market named the Chandni Cbauk, an extensive 
Sarai (halting-place for travellers) had also been 
constructed, in accordance with the order of the 
Begam Jehanara (Aurangzeb's sister or daughter) ; 
this suraee consisted of 90 convenient rooms, with a 
terrace of 5 gaz broad all before them. 

"Beyond the gate towards Lahore was a very 
beautiful garden called Shalamar,* planted by the 
Emperor Shahjahan. 

*' Fronting the gate of the fortress was a mosque 
named in honour of the Akbarabadi Begam ; this 
mosque was entered by seven rooms, of which only 
three were surmoanted with three magnificent domes, 
the other four being topped with a flat roof. 

" Jamma Masjid. — The foundation of this Imperial 
mosque was laid on the 10th of Shuwall H. 1060, by 
Shahjahan, the Emperor of Dehli. This remarkable 
edifice was completed after a period of six years, 
although a considerable number of about 5,000 
workmen of every kind had to work daily for it. 
The site selected for it is a small rocky eminence 
about one hundred gaz distant from the fortress to 
the west. It commences with three beautiful gates, the 
doors of which are covered with plates of wrought 



• Properly ShKhlimu, from Shahi Imarat — "Boyal edifii 
2 
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brass. The mosque possesses seven magnificent archei 
with three stately domes, about 90 gaz high and 32 
gaz broad ; along the cornice there are eleven com- 
partments, bearing some religious inscriptions ; the 
courtyard of the mosque is paved with large flags 
of red-stone, in the centre of which is a marble 
reservoir." 

[The completion of this stately mosque is said to 
have cost a sum of ten lakhs of rupees, probably equal to 
near a million of our modern money.] 

" The surrounding wall of this city was con- 
structed by Shahjahan, the Emperor, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his reign, at an expense of one and 
a half lakh of rupees ; but the wall, being made of 
earth and stone, soon began to fall in the nuns of 
the next year. Seeing this, the Emperor began to 
build a more solid wall with rich materials, the 
wallVhen thus constructed., was 6,610 gaz in length, 
4 in breadth and 9 in height. This and the former 
construction are said to have cost five lakhs of rupees. 
'■'■ Nahr-i-Faiz. — This canal was originally cut from 
the Jarana by the Emperor Firoz Khilji, and 
brought as feir as the jurisdiction of pergunnah 
Safedun, a place about 30 ^055 distant from Kkizr- 
abad, the source of this canal ; but, after the death 
of the said Emperor, the canal, owing to the want of 
repairs, had been thrown into a disgraceftd state, 
until it was again repaired, for the purpose of irriga- 
tion, by Shahabudin, the Subah of Dehli, in the 
reign of the Emperor Mohammad Jalaluddin Akbar, 
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and henceforth it was called by the name of 
^ Nahri-Skahab.' But, as a long time came to pass 
without any repairs, the canal was left to fell again 
into the same bad condition ; it was however repaired 
and kept in excellent order by the Emperor Shah- 
jahan as soon as he had laid tbe foundation of his 
fortress ' Lall Killa ' at Dehli : and he also bade his 
engineers to lengthen the same canal for 30 koss more 
from Safedun to Dehli." 

Thus for the Nawab. But in his days the archi- 
tecture was all that was left to bear witness to the 
. magnificence described by him from tradition and 
from the accounts of earlier historians, in the city 
and fort. 

The entrance to the palace was, and still is, de- 
fended by a lofty barbican, passing which the visitor 
finds himself in an immense arcaded vestibule, wide 
and lofty, formerly appropriated to the men and 
oflScers of the guard, but in later days tenanted by 
small shopkeepers. This opened into a courtyard, 
at the back of which was a gate surmounted by a 
gallery, where one used to hear the barbarous per- 
formances of the royal band. Passing under this, 
the visitor entered the Am-Khas* or courtyard, 
much fellen from its state, when the rare animals 
and the splendid military pageants of the earlier 
Emperors used to throng its area. Fronting you was 
the Diwan-i-Am (since converted into a ban-ack), 
and at tbe back (towards the east or river) the Di- 

• Vid* n»te to pa){e 14. 
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wan-i-Khas, since adequately restored. This latter 
pavilion is in echelon with the former, and was 
made to communicate on both sides with the private 
apartments. 

On the east of the palace, and connected with it by 
a bridge crossing an arm of the river, is the ancient* 
Pathan fort of Salimgarh, a rough and dismal 
structure, which the latter Emperors used as a state 
prison. It is a remarkable contrast to the rest 
of the fortress, which is surrounded by crenellated 
walls of high finish. These walls being built of the 
red sandstone of the neighbourhood, and seventy 
feet in height, give to the exterior of the buildings 
a solemn air of passive and silent strength, so that, 
even after so many years of havoc, the outward 
appearance of the Imperial residence continues to 
testify of its former grandeur. How its internal and 
actual grandeur perished wiU be seen in the following 
pages. 

Of the character of the races who people the wide 
Empire of which Dehli was the metropolis, very varying 
estimates have been formed, in the most extreme oppo- 
. sites of which there is still some germ of truth. It 
cannot be denied that, in some of what are termed the 
unprogressive virtues, they exceeded, as their sons 
still exceed, most of the nations of Europe ; being 
usually temperate, self-controlled, patient, dignified in 

* This building is assigned to Salim, son of Sher Shall, the 
Afghan inteires of Humayuu, A. D. 1646. Others suppose it to be 
of the time of Jahangir. In anj case it is much older than the rest of 
the modem Citf aad Palace. 
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misfortune, and affectionate and liberal to kinsfolk and 
dependents. Few things perhaps show better the good 
behaviour — one may abnost say the good breeding — of 
the ordinary native than the sight of a crowd of villagers 
going to or returning from a &ir in Upper India. 
The stalwart young fermers are accompanied by their 
wives ; each woman in her coloured wimple with her 
shapely arms covered nearly to the elbow with cheap 
glass armlets. Every one is smiling, showing rows of 
well-kept teeth, talking kindly and gently ; here a little 
boy leads a pony on which his white-bearded grand- 
fether is smilingly seated ; there a baby perches, with 
eyes of solemn satisfaction, on its father's shoulder. 
Scenes of the immemorial East are reproduced before 
our modem eyes ; now the "flight into Egypt," now 
St. John and his lamb. In hundreds and. in thousands, 
the orderly crowds stream on. Not a bough is broken 
off a way-side tree, not a rude remark addressed to the 
passenger as he threads his horse's way carefiilly 
through the everywhere yielding ranks. So they go 
in the morning and so return at night. 

But, on the other hand, it is not to be rashly assu- 
med that, as India is the Italy, so are the Indian races 
the Italians of Asia. AU Asiatics are unscrupulous and 
unforgiving. The natives of Hindostan are pecu- 
liarly so ; but they are also unsympathetic and un- 
observant in a manner that is altogether their 
own. From the langour induced by the climate, and 
from the selfishness engendered by centuries of 
misgovemment, they have derived a weakness of will, 
an absence of resolute energy, and an occasional 
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audacity of meanness, almost unintelligible in a 
people so free from the fear of death. The subjoined 
moderate and sensible estimate of the effects of caste, 
upon the character and habits of the people is 
from the Bishops' letter quoted above. " In India, 
Caste has been the bond of Society, defining the rela- 
tions between man and man, and though essentially at 
variance vrith aU that is best and noblest in human 
nature, has held vast communities together, and estab- 
lished a system of order and discipline under which 
Government has been administered, trade has prospered, 
the poor have been maintained, and some domestic 
virtues have flourished." 

Macaulay has not overstated Indian weaknesses in 
his Essay on Warren Hastings, where he has occasion 
to describe the character of Nand Komar, who, as a 
Bengali man-of-the-pen, appears to have been a 
marked type of all that is most nnpleasing in the Hin- 
doo character. The Bengalis, however, have many 
amiable characterictics to show on the other side of the 
shield to which it did not suit the eloquent Essayist to 
draw attention. And in going farther North many 
other traits, of a fer nobler kind, will be found more 
and more abundant. Of the Mussulmans, it only re- 
mains to add that, although mostly descended from 
hardier immigrants, they have imbibed the Hindu 
character to an extent that goes far to corroborate the 
doctrine which traces the morals of men to the physical 
circumstances that surround them. The subject will 
be found more fully treated in the concluding chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Greatness of Tunur'B descendants.— CauBM of tlie Empire's decline. — 
Persecutinft spirit of Aniongzeb, — Progress of disruption under 
liiB successors.— The Stuyids uid their intrigues. 

THERE is probably no record in history of any 
&mily that has produced such a long and 
unbroken series of distinjruished rulers as the 
Emperors of Hindostan, descended from the fierce 
Timur Beg, known in Europe as Tamerlane. The 
brave and simple-hearted Babae, who won the 
Empire for his house, has left his image to us in the 
remarkably outspoken commentaries which have been 
more than once edited in our language. When he 
had an inclination to make merry, we are told, he 
was wont to fill a fountain with wine, and join gaily 
in open-air revels among companions of both sexes ; 
and the inscription of the fountain was to this purport, 
" Jovial days ! blooming spring time ! old mne and 
young maidens ! Enjoy finely, Babar, for life can be 
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enjoyed but once." This cheerful hero was succeeded 
in his wide conquests by his son Humayun, alike 
famous for his misfortunes and for the imwearied 
patience with which he endured and ultimately sur- 
mounted them. His son was the great Jalalddin 
Akbar, liberal, merciful, and intrepid ; a follower of 
Truth in all her obscure retreats and a generous 
friend of her humblest and least attractive votaries. 
Akbar's eldest son, Salim Jahanqib, is well known 
to all readers of English poetry as the constant and 
reasonable lover of the gifted Nur Jahan, but deserves ■ 
greater distinction for his peculiar accesaibihty and 
maxims of inflexible justice. So far did he cany his 
professions of duty on this head, that his principle it 
said to have been " That a monai'ch should care even 
for the beasts of the field, and that the very birds of 
heaven ought to receive their due at the foot of the 
throne." Nor is he less remarkable for walking in 
the path of religious liberality traced by his distin- 
guished father — a lesson the more deserving of study 
by modem Europe, that it was set by two Mussulman 
despots at a time when the word "toleration" was 
not known to Christians. The clemency Mid the 
justice of his son and successor. Shah Jahan, are still 
famous in India; Uke his father, he was a devoted 
husband, and has immortalized his domestic aflTections 
in the world-renowned Taj Mahal of Agra, which is, 
at the same time, a conspicuous monument of his 
artistic feeling. 

This emperor was indeed one of the most distin- 
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guished architects o£ the East; and the Mosque and 
Palace of Dehli, which he personally designed, even 
after the havoc of two centuries, still remain the 
climax of the Indo-Saracenic order, and admitted 
rivals to the choicest works of Cordova and Granada. 

The abilities of his son Alamgib, known to 
Europeans by his private name, Aubanqzeb, rendered 
him ^e most &mous member of his famous house. 
Intrepid and enterprising as he was in war, his 
political sagacity and statecraft were equally un- 
paralleled in Eastern annals. He abolished capital 
punishment, understood and encouraged agriculture, 
founded numberless colleges and schools, systematically 
constructed roads and bridges, kept continuous diaries 
of all public events fi^am his earliest boyhood, 
administered justice publicly in person, and never 
condoned the slightest malversation of a provincial 
governor, however distant his province. Such were 
these emperors ; great, if not exactly what we should 
call good, to a degree rare indeed amongst hereditary 
rulers. 

The feet of this uncommon succession of high 
qualities in a race bom to the pmrple may be ascribed 
to two main considerations. In the first place, the 
habit of contracting marriages with Hindu princesses, 
which the policy and the latitudinarianism of the 
emperors established, was a constant source of fresh 
blood whereby the increase of femily predisposition 
was checked. Few if any races of men are free from 
some morbid taint : scrofula, phthisis, weak nerves, or 
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a disordered brain, are all likely to be propagated if a 
person predisposed to any such ailment marries a 
woman of his own stock. From this danger the 
Moghul princes were long kept free. Kharam, the 
second son of Jahan^, who succeeded his fether 
under the title of Shah Jah^, had a Hindu 
mother, and two Hindu grandmothers. AU his sons, 
however, were by a Persian consort — the lady of 
the Taj. 

Secondly, the invariable fratricidal war which 
followed the demise of the Crown gave rise to a 
natural selection (to borrow a term from modem 
physical inquiry), which eventually confirmed the 
strongest in possession of the prize. However 
humanity may revolt from the scenes of crime which 
such a system must perforce entaU, yet it cannot be 
doubted that the qualities necessary to ensure success 
in a struggle of giants would certainly both declare 
and develop themselves in the person of the victor by 
the time that struggle was concluded. 

It is, however, probable that both these causes 
Mded ultimately in the dissolution of the monarchy. 

The connections which resulted from the earlier 
emperors' Hindu marriages led, as the Hindus 
became disaffected after the intolerant rule of 
Aurangzeb, to an assertion of partisanship which 
gradually swelled into independence; while the wars 
between the rival sons of each departing emperor 
gave more and more occasion for the Hindu chiefs to 
take sides in arms. 
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Then it was that each competitor, seeking to detach 
the greatest number of influential feudatoriee from the 
side of his rivals, and to propitiate such feudatories in 
his own favour, cast to each of these the prize that 
each most valued. And, since this was invariably the 
imcontroUed dominion of the territories -confided to 
their charge, it was in this manner that the reckless 
disputants partitioned the territories that their fore- 
fiithers had accumulated with such a vast expenditure 
of human happiness and human virtue. For, even 
from those who had received their title-deeds at the 
hands of claimants to the throne ultimately vanquished, 
the concession could rarely be wrested by the 
exhausted conqueror. Or, when it was, there was 
always at hand a partisan to be provided for, who took 
the gift on the same terms as those upon which it had 
been held by his predecessor. 

Aurangzeb, when he had imprisoned his father and 
conquered and slan his brothers, was, on his acces- 
sion, A.D. 1658, the moat powerful of all the emperors 
of Hindostan, and, at the same time, the ablest ad- 
ministrator that the Empire had ever known. In 
his reign the house of Timur attained its zenith. 
The wild Pathans of Kabul and Kandahar were 
temporarily tamed; tiie Shah of Persia sought his 
friendship; the ancient Mussulman powers of Golconda 
and Bijapur were subverted, and their territories 
rendered subordinate to the sway of the Empire ; the 
hitherto indomitable Rajputs were subdued ; and, 
if the strength of the Mahrattas lay gathered upon the 
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Weetem Ghats like a cloud risen from the sea, yet it 
was not to be anticipated that a baud of such marauders 
could long resist the might of the great Moghol. 

Yet that might and that greatness were reduced 
to a mere show before his long reign terminated ; 
and the Moghul Empire resembled — to use a femi- 
Har image — one of those Etruscan corpses which, 
though crowned and anned, are destined to crumble 
at the breath of heaven or at the touch of human 
hands. And still more did it resemble some splendid 
palace, whose gilded cupolas and towering minarets 
are buUt of materials collected from every quarter of 
the world, only to collapse in undistinguishable ruin 
when the Ficm rdigiosa has lodged its destructive 
roots in the foundation on which they rest. Thus 
does this great ruler fiuTiish another instance of the 
familiar but ever-needed lesson, that countries may 
be over-governed. Had he been less anxious to stamp 
his own image and superscriptiou upon the palaces of 
princes and the temples of priests; upon the moneys 
of every market, and upon every human heart and 
conscience; he might have governed with as much 
success as his &ee-thinking and pleasure-seeking 
predecessors. But he was the Louis Quatorze of the 
East ; with less of pomp than his European contem- 
porary, but not less of the lust of conquest, of 
centralization, and of religious conformity. Though 
each monarch identified the State with himself, yet it 
may be doubted if either, on his deathbed, knew that 
his monarchy was dying also. But so it was that to 
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each succeeded that gradual but complete cataclysm 
■which seems the inevitable consequence of the system 
which each pursued. 

One point peculiar to the Indian emperor is that the 
persecuting spirit of his reign was entirely due to his 
own character. The jovial and clement Turkomans 
from whom he was descended, were never bigoted 
Mohammadans. Indeed it may be &irly doubted 
whether Atbar and his son Jahangir were, to any 
considerable extent, believers in the system of the 
Arabitui prophet. Far different however was the 
creed of Aurangzeb, and ruthlessly did he seek to 
force it upon his Hindu subjects.* Thus there were 
now added to the \isual dangers of a large empire the 
two peculiar perils of a jealous centralization of power, 
and a deep-seated disaffection of the vast majority of 
the subjects. Nor was this all. There had never 
been any fixed settlement of the succession; and not 
even the sagacity of this poUtic emperor was superior 
to the temptation of arbitrarily transferring the 
dignity of heir-apparent from one son to anoth^ 
during his long reign. True, this was no vice con- 
fined exclusively to Aurangzeb. His predecessors 
had done the like ; but then their systems had been 
otherwise genial and fortunate. His successors too 
were destined to pursue the same in&tuated course; 
and it was a defeated intrigue of this sort which 
probably first brought the puppet emperor of oiu: own 
time into that fatal contact with the power o£ 
• Vidt Nota at end of Ctapter. 
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England which sent him to die in a remote and dis- 
honoured exile. 

When therefore the sceptre had. fallen from the 
dead man's hands, there were numerous evil influences 
ready to attend its assumption by any hands that 
were less experienced and strong. The prize was no 
less than the possession of the whole peninsula, estimated 
to have yielded a yearly revenue of the nominal 
value of thirty-four millions of pounds sterling, 
and guarded by a veteran army of five hundred 
thousand men. 

The will of the late emperor had left the disposal 
of his inheritance entirely unsettled ; " Whoever of 
my fortunate sons shall chance to rule my empire," 
is the only reference to the subject that occurs in this 
brief and extraordinary document. 

His eldest surviving son consequently found two 
competitors in the field, in the persons of hia 
brothers. These however be defeated in succession, 
Mid assumed the monarchy under the title of Baha- 
DUK Shah. A wise and valiant prince, he did not 
reign long enough to show how fer he could have 
succeeded in controlling or retarding the evils above 
referred to ; but his brief occupation of the monarchy 
is marked by the appearance of all those powers and 
dynasties which afterwards participated, all in its 
dismemberment, and most in its spoU. The Barha 
Saiyids — of whom we only hear in the reign of Au- 
rangzeb as particular objects of his suspicion; the 
Mahrattas of the south-west, who were for the time 
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bought off; the Eajput confederacy, with whom a 
hasty "peace was concluded; the adventurous mer- 
chants of Britain, who were aknost without notice 
founding the Presidency of Fort William at the 
mouths of the Granges; Chinkillich Khan, afterwards 
founder of the dynasty known in English story, as 
'* Nizams of the Deccan ; " and Saadat Khan, a Persian 
trader, founder of the royal femily of Lucknow; all 
now hegan to assume on important position to which 
they had not access under Aurangzeb. But all had 
to be neglected for a time in order that the whole 
attention of the Emperor and all the forces of the 
Empire might be concentrated on the subjugation of 
the Sikhs. 

In the succesaful prosecution of this task the Em- 
peror died at Labor, just five years after the death 
of his fether. The usual struggle ensued. Three of 
the princes were defeated and slain in detail ; »id 
the partisans of the eldest son, Mirza Moizudin, 
conferred upon him the succession, after a wholesale 
slaughter of such of his kindred as fell within their 
grasp. After a few months, the aid of the governors 
of Bahar and Allahabad, Saiyids of the tribe just 
mentioned, enabled the last remaining claimant to 
overthrow and murder the incapable Emperor. The 
conqueror succeeded his uncle under the title of 
Faeokhsiab. 

The next step of the Saiyids, men of remarkable 
courage and ability, was to attack the Rajputs : 
and to extort from their chief, the Maharajah Ajit 
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Sing, the uaual tribute, and the hand of hia daughter 
for the Emperor, who, like some of his predeoessors, 
was aimous to marry a Hindu princess. But, after 
this negotiation had been successfully concluded, it 
was found that the ill-health of the Emperor stUl 
Aimished an obstacle to the marriage. This circum- 
stance is remarkable for the coincidence of the arrival 
of a deputation from the nascent government of 
Calcutta, accompanied by a Scottish surgeon named 
Gabriel Hamilton. In his first delight at the success 
of this gentleman's treatment of his case, the Emperor, 
on the solemnization of his marriage, gave Mr. 
Hamilton the reward his well-known disinterestedness 
demanded, in the concession of those privileges which 
not only founded the British power in Bengal, but 
strengthened the possessions of our coimtrymen in 
other parts of India. This was in 1716. About the 
same time Chin Killich Khan, the Turkoman noble 
already mentioned, obtained the government of the 
Deccan, which was afterwards to become hereditary in 
his house. But the levity and irresolution of the 
Emperor soon imited this chief with an extensive 
conspiracy headed by the Saiyids, of which the 
result was the murder of Farokhsiar, 16th February, 
1719. 

A brief interregnum ensued, during which the aU- 
poweiful Saiyids sought to administOT the powers of 
sovereignty behind the screen of any royal scion they 
could find of the requisite nonentity. But there was a, 
Nothing stiU more absolute than any they could find; 
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and after two of these shadow-kinga had passed in 
about seven months, one after the other, into the 
grave, the usurpers were at length constrained to 
make a choice of a more efScient puppet. This was 
the son of Bahadur Shah's youngest son, who had 
perished in the wars which followed that emperor's 
demise. His private name was Sultan Roshan 
Akhtar, ("Prince Fair Star,"') but he assumed 
with the Impeiial dignity the title of Mohammad 
Shah, and is memorable as the last Indian emperor 
that ever sat upon the peacock throne of Shall 
Jahan. 

The events recorded in the preceding brief sum- 
mary, though they do not comprehend much actual 
disintegration of the Empire, are plainly indicative 
of what is to follow. In the next three succeeding 
chapters we shall behold somewhat more in detail 
the rapidly accelerating event. During the long 
reign of Mohammad foreign violence will be seen 
accomplishing what native vice and native weakness 
have commenced ; and the successors to his dism^itled 
throne will be seen passing like other decorations in a 
passive manner from one mayor of the palace to 
another, or making fitful efforts to be free, which 
only rivet their chains and hasten their destruction. 
One by one the provinces fall away from this dis- 
tempered centre. At length we shall find the throne 
literally without an occupant, and the curtwn will 
seem to descend while preparations are being made for 
the last act of this Imperial tragedy. 
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Nora. 

" Tonr royal ancestor M. JaUl-ad-din Akbar conducted the aSaaia 
of tte Empire in dignity and safety for fifty -two yeare, keeping every 
tribe and class in peace and prosperity -, whether they were followera 
of Jesus, or of Moses, or Mohammad ; were they ErahminB, were they 
[Atheists] ; all equally enjoyed hit countenance and favonr ; insomuch 
that his subjects distinguished him by the title of ' Protector of the 
Human Bace.' 

'■ His Majesty M. Ifur-ud-din Jahangir also, extended for a period of 
twenty -two years the shadow of hie protection orer his people's heads ; 
enccessful by constant fidelity to his aUieSi and vigorous exertions in 
the affairs of State. 

"Hot less did the illaatrious Shah Jahan, by a propitious reign of 
thirty-two years, acquire to himseK immortal fame, the just reward of 
clemency and righteousness. 

• • • During your Majesty's reign many have been 
^enated from the Empire, and further losses must ensue, since devas* 
tation and rapine reign without restraint. - . . How can the dignity of 
a sovereign he preserved who employs his power in exacting heavy 
tributes from a people miserablj reduced? At this juncture it is said, 
fWim East to West, that the Emperor of Hindostan. jealous of the poor 
Hindu devotee, will exact tribute from Brahmins &a. ; that, regardless 
of the honour of his Timurian ancestry, he condescends to exercise his 
strength against the inofiensive religions solitary.* 

"If your Majesty plaoea any f^th in those books by distinction 
called divine, you may there leam that God is the God of all mankind, 
not of MuHalmans only. The Pagan and the Moslem stand alike 
before Him. ... In your Mosques, it is in His name that the call to 
prayer is uttered. In a house of idols, where the bell is rung, it is 
still He that is the object of adoration. To vilily the religious customs 
of other men is to set at nought the will of the Almighty. W&en we 
deface a picture w« necetiarily in«w the resentment qf the painter." — 
Extract from letter ofB&ja Jeiwant Singh to Aiirangzeb. 

• The writer of this letter was Mahfiija of Jodhpur, a general who 
■ trved Anrangzsb faithfully, and died in his service A. D, 1678. His 
arguments for toleration are original and ingenious ; well for his master 
had he apprehended them. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A.D. 1718-48. 



Moliainmad SItab. — Chin ChillicL Eltan, hie retirement from Sehli. — 
MoTementa of the Mahrattas. — InTasion of Nadir Shah. — Ahiuad 
Ehau repulsed by the Moghula. 

"11 TOHAMMAD SHAH had not been long upon 



IVl 



the throne before he began to give marks of 



a vigour that could not have been anticipated by the 
king-makers, and which indeed was not maintained 
in his latter conduct. Guided by his mother, a person 
of sense and spirit, he began to form a party of 
Moghul friends, who were hostile to the Saiyids on 
every conceivable account. The former were Sunis, 
the latter Shias; and perhaps the animosities of 
sects are stronger than those of entirely different 
creeds. Moreover, the coui-tiers were proud of a 
foreign descent; and, while they despised the minis- 
ters as natives of India, they possessed in their 
mother tongue — Turkish — a means of communicating 
with the Emperor (a man of their own race) from 
which the ministers were excluded. 

The restless intriguer Chin Killich Khan, and the 
newly arrived Persian adventurer, Saadat Khan, both 
joined in desiring the downfall of the Saiyids ; although 
the latter had not the excuse of sectarian bitterness, 
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being himself a Shia like them. But something is 
chargeable to the demoralizing tone that the brothers 
had been the first to introduce into the poHtics of 
the Empire ; and they had perhaps but little right 
to complain when the cabal followed their example, 
and removed one by the dagger and the other by the 
bowl. 

But to execute a secret and sudden stroke of State, 
though it undoubtedly requires some gifts, is not of 
itself sufficient to show capacity for the administration 
of an empire. And the Nemesis of centralization was 
beginning to require stronger spells than any that 
could be brought to bear upon her by the dissolute 
companions of the youthful emperor. 

First of all they had to deal with the Eajputs, 
whose nascent patriotism they for a time conciliated 
by a hasty concession of territory. 

Next, when the old viceroy, Chin Killich Khan, 
expressed disgust at this weakness, they retorted by 
turning into ridicule his austere manners and anti- 
quated habits, formed in the severe school of Aurang- 
zeb, and drove the reluctant veteran to resign his 
office in the cabinet and depart for the Deccan, where 
he henceforth exercised a sway that was independent 
in all but title. 

This great event happened in the early part of A.D. 
1724, and foi;ms the first actual instance of that dis- 
integration by which the Empire was soon to perish. 
At first sight it appeared — what it doubtless was — a 
great and grievous blow, but a little reflection led an 
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astute contempoi-ary, like Saadat the Persian, to think 
that he might regard the independent Viceroy as a 
useful substitute for the vanished kings of Golconda 
and Bijapur. 

In truth there was between them only such differ- 
ence as there is between allies who respect a potent 
friend, and rebels who have learned to despise a weak 
and baffled superior; and the practical result was 
attained for some time in the one case as well as it 
might have been in the other ; for it was ten years 
before the growing power of the Mahrattas was able to 
make such head ag^st the Vicei'oy as to enable them 
to become an actual peril to the Empire. 

In 1730 a compromise was effected between the 
Viceroy and the Mahrattas, whereby the wily old 
statesman diverted his foes by the , sacrifice of his 
sovereign and countrymen. On his conniving at their 
invasion of Hindostan, their first blow fell on Malwa, 
which they overran, and where they slew the governor. 
True to his temporizing policy, the effeminate Emperor 
with the concurrence of his friend and minister Khan 
Dauran, at once confirmed the marauders in this con- 
quest, an act of weakness by which they were soon 
encouraged to fresh enterprise. 

In 1736 the heads of their columns crossed the 
Jamna under Malhar Rao Holkar; but they were 
destined to experience a temporary check. Saadat, 
the Persian, who was by this time engaged in laying 
the foundation of that monarchy possessed down to 
our own time by his descendants in Oudh, advanced 
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into the coiintry between the Jamna and the Granges; 
and while the Moghul cabinet was engaged in nego- 
tiations in which the disgrace of shameful concession 
was only mitigated by the disgrace of intended 
treachery, the Nawab Saadat Khan fell suddenly 
upon Holkar, and drove him back in confusdon upon 
Bundelkand. 

The Peshwa Baji Rao, who led the main army of 
the Mahrattas, lost no time in recovering whatever 
prestige his cause might have sufFered from this 
defeat. By a brilliant and rapid flank movement he 
marched upon the undefended metropolis and dis- 
played his standards within sight of the Emperor's 
palace. So that it was now the moment for the old 
Viceroy of the Deccan to step upon the scene as the 
saviour of the monarchy. The Mahrattas retreated 
from Dehli, having struck a blow from which the 
Empire never recovered ; but the Nizam had the 
satisfaction of turning the laugh against the silkei. 
minions who had once made their jests upon him. 

At the head of a compact and well-appointed anny, 
the Nizam next marched back towards his own domi- 
nions. But the Mahratta armies barred the way, and 
Chin KUlicb Khan found that the maxims of Aurang- 
zeb were but little more eflectual than the puerile 
warfere of the young courtiers. In a word, he too 
had to negotiate, and the result was the final cession 
of Malwa, and a solemn engagement that the Imperial 
(Jovemment should henceforth pay tribute to the 
Sudra thieves. 
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Thia was a galling situation for an ancient noble- 
man, trained in the traditions of the mighty Aurang- 
zeb. The old man was now between two fires. If 
he went on to his own capital, Haidarabad, he would 
be exposed to wear out the remainder of his days in 
the same beating of the air that had exhausted his 
master. If he returned to the capital of the Empire, 
he saw an interminable prospect of contempt and 
defeat at the hands of the Captain-General Khan 
Dauran. 

Thus straitened he once more resolved to sacrifice 
his country in his own cause ; probably reconciled to 
that course by the arguments of Saadat the Persian, 
who was still at Dehli. The intrigues of an aristocracy 
are always obscure ; and there is nothing in Saadat's 
general character and conduct, which should deter us 
fi-om charging his share of the great crime that was 
now to be committed to his simple desire of supplant- 
ing Khan Dauran in the command of the army. The 
result to him was to be fer other. 

The crime of the confederates was nothing but the 
writing of a letter; but the eflect of that letter was 
the invasion of Nadir Shah, the usm^ing king of 
Persia (1738-39), which led to the spoliation of the 
palace of Shah Jahan, the massacre of 100,000 of the 
population of Dehli, and the pillage of Hindostan in 
money alone to the amount of above eighty millions of 
pounds sterling, besides untold wealth in jewellery and 
live stock. 

It would be out of place in this introduction, to 
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enter into a detmled narrative of the brief and insincere 
defence of the Empire at Kamal; or of the sack and 
m^sacre of Dehli under the dark and terrible eye of 
the conqueror, as he sat in front of Roshanudaulah's 
mosque in Chandni Chauk. But historical justice 
cannot be satisfied without an exhibition of the fruit 
personally acquired by Saadat from the atrocious 
treason in which he had borne a great and gratuitous 
part. This is the more indispensable since Mr. Elphiu- 
stone has omitted the story, although it rests upon 
contemporary evidence. 

Native historians relate that when the victorious 
invader had obtwned possession of the imperial city, 
he sent for both the Turanian and the Persian, and 
roughly reproached them for their selfishness and 
treachery. "But I will scourge you," he pursued, 
" with all my wrath, which is the instrument of divine 
vengeance." Having said this, he spat upon their 
beards and drove them firom his presence. The crest- 
fallen couple of confederates, upon this conferring, 
agreed that each should go home and take poison ; it 
being out of the question for them to outlive such dis- 
grace. The Nizam was the first in the field of honour ; 
and having swallowed his potion in the presence of his 
household, shortly afterwards fell motionless to the 
ground. A spy of Saadat's having satisfied himself of 
the result, hastened to his master, who being ashamed 
to be beaten in this generous rivalry, fulfilled his part 
of the compact to the letter, taking a draught that 
proved instantly fatal. No sooner was the bi'eath out 
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of his body, than Chm Killich Khan came as by a ^ 
miracle to life, and ever afterwards amused his con- 
fidential frienda by the narrative of how he had out- 
witted the pedlar of Khorasau. 

A man of such reaource was too usefiil to be long 
unemployed, and ere Nadir Shah had reached his own 
country, the Nizam was more powerful than ever; 
sovereign of the Deccan, and absolute master of the 
Emperor and his Vazir, under the title of Vakil-i- 
Muilaky or Plenipotentiary-Agent. Death also con- 
tinued to favour him ; his great Mahratta enemy, the 
Peshwa, died in 1740. 

Next year the Nizam once for all left DehH for the 
Deccan, having installed his eldest sou, Ghaziuddin, 
in a confidential post about the Emperor, and leaving 
an equally trustworthy fi^end and connection, in the 
person of Kamaruddin, the Vazir or prime minister. 
But the work of dismemberment now proceeded apace. 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were conquered by a Tartar 
adventurer, known in English histories as Aliverdi 
Khan ; and the only show of authority the Emperor 
was ever able to make ag^ in that quarter w^ to stir 
up the new Peshwa to coUect chauth (the Mahratta 
tribute) fi:om the usurper. 

The next defection was that of the province beyond 
the Ganges, now called Rohilkand, in which Ali 
Mohammad, a Pathan soldier of fortune, defeated the 
mihtary governor, whom he slew, and rendered him- 
self independent (A.D. 1744). This was the rise of 
the Rohillas ; and though the Emperor himself took 
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the field, and actually captured the rebel, yet the 
exhausted administration was never able to recover 
the territory which his rebellion had alienated. 

Shortly after a fresh invader from the north ap- 
peared in the person of Ahmad Khan Abdali, 
leader of the Durani Afghans, who had obtained 
possession of the frontier provinces during the con- 
fusion in Persian politics that succeeded the assassi- 
nation of Nadir. But a new generation of Moghul 
nobles was now rising, whose valour formed a short 
bright Indian summer in the fell of the Empire ; and 
the invasion was rolled back by the spirit and iiit«Ui- 
gence of the heir-apparent, the Vazir's son Mir 
Manu, his brother-in-law Gbazi-ud-din, and the nephew 
of the deceased Governor of Oudh, Abul-Mansur 
Khan, better known to Europeans by his title Safdar 
Jang. 

The Vazir Kamaruddin however did not live to enjoy 
the short-lived glory of his gallant son. A round shot 
killed him as he was praying in his tent ; and the 
news of the death of this old and constant servant, 
who had been Mohammad's personal friend through 
all the pleasures and cares of his momentous reign, 
proved too much for the Emperor's exhausted con- 
stitution. He was seized by a strong convulsion as 
he sate administering jusiice in his despoiled palace 
at Dehli, and expired almost immediately, in the 
month of April, A. D. 1748. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A. D. 1748—64 

AKnud Shah. — The fiohillsa. — Qhazi-ud-din the younger. — Perplezitiei 
of the Emperor. — Alamf;ir II. placed on the Uirone. 

SELDOM has a reign begun under feirer auspices 
than did that of Ahmad Shah., The Emperor 
was in the flower of his age ; his immediate associates 
were men distinguished for their coui-age and skill ; the 
Nizam was a bar to the Mahrattas in the Deccan, 
and the tide of northern invasion had ebbed out of 
sight. 

There is however a fetal element of uncertainty 
in all systems of government which depend for their 
success upon personal qualities. The first sign of 
this precarious tenure of greatness was afforded by 
the death of the aged Nizam Chin Killich, Viceroy 
of the Deccan, which took place almost immediately 
after that of the late Emperor. 

The eldest son of the old Nizam continued to be 
Captain-General and Paymaster of the Forces, and 
his next brother Nasir Jang held the Lieutenancy of 
the Deccan. The office of Plenipotentiary was for 
the time in abeyance. The Vazirship, which had 
been held by the deceased Kamaruddin was about 
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the same time conferred upon Safdar Jang, nephew 
of the late Viceroy of Oudh, to which government 
he had succeeded. 

Having made these diBpositions, the Emperor fol- 
lowed the hereditary bent of his natural disposition, 
and left the provinces to fare as best they might, 
while he enjoyed the pleasures to which his oppor- 
tunities invited him. Meanwhile, the two great de- 
pendencies of the Empire, Rohilkand and the Panjab, 
became the theatre of bloody contests. 

The Rohillas routed the Imperial army commanded 
by the Vazir in peraon, and though Safdar Jang 
wiped off this stain, it was only by undergoing the 
still deeper disgrace of encouraging the Hindu 
powers to prey upon the growing weakness of the 
Emperor. 

Aided by the Mahrattas under Holkar and by the 
Jats under Suraj Mai, the Vazir defeated the 
Rohillas at the fords of the Ganges ; and pushed 
them up into the malarious country at the foot of 
the Kumaon mountains, where famine and fever 
would soon have completed their subjugation, but 
for the sudden reappearance in the north-west of 
their Afghan kindred under Ahmad Khan the 
AbdaH. 

The Mahrattas were allowed to indemnify them- 
selves for these services by seizing on part of the 
Rohilla country, and drawing ckautk from the rest ; 
in consideration of which they promised their assist- 
ance to cope with the uivading Afghans ; but on 
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arrivmg at Dehli they learned that the Emperor, in 
the Vazir's absence, had surrendered to Ahmad the 
provinces of Lahor and Muitan, and thus termi- 
nated the war. 

The cabinet of the Emperor was now, in regard to the 
Mahrattas, in the position of a necromancer who has 
to furnish his familiars with employment on pain of 
their destroying him. Butan escape was soon afforded 
by the projects of the Captain-General, who agreed to 
draw off the dangerous auxiliaries to aid him in wrest- 
ing the lieutenancy of the Deccan from his third 
brother Salabat Jang who bad possessed himself of 
the administration on the death of Nasir Jung, the 
second son and first successor of Chin Killich, the 
old Nizam. 

Gladly did the Vazir behold his rival thus 
depart ; little dreaming of the dangerous abilities of 
the boy he had left behind. This youth, best known 
by the family affix of Gh^i-ud-din (2nd), but 
whose name was Shahabuddin, and who is known 
in native histories by his official title of Aamad-ul- 
Mulk, was son of Firoz Jang, the old Nizam's 
fourth son. He was but sixteen when the news 
of his uncle's sudden death at Aurangabad was 
brought to Debli. Safdar Jang had just removed 
the Emperor's chief favourite by assassination, and 
doubtless thought himself at length arrived at the 
goal of his ambition. But the young Ghazi, se- 
cretly instigated by the weak and anxious monarch, 
renewed against the Persian the same war of 
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Turan and Iran, of Sunni and Shia, which in the 
last reign had been waged between the uncle of the 
one and the grandfether of the other. The only 
difference was that both parties being now fully 
warned, the mask of ftiendghip that had been main- 
tained during the old struggle was now completely 
dropped ; and the streets of the metropolis became the 
scene of daily fights between the two factions. The 
Moghuls for the time won ; and Ghazi assumed the 
command of the army, The Vazirship was con- 
ferred on Intizam-ud-daulah the Khan Khanan (a 
son-in-law of the deceased Kamaruddin,* and young 
Ghazi's cousin), while Safdar Jang &lling into 
open rebellion, called the Jats under Surajmal to 
his assistance. The Moghuls were thus led to have 
recourse to the Mahrattas ; and Holkar was even 
engaged as a nominal partizan of the Empire, against 
his co-religionists the Jats, and his former patron the 
Viceroy of Oudh. The latter, who was always more 
remarkable for sagacity than for personal courage, 
soon retired to his own country, and the hands of 
the conqueror Ghazi fell heavily upon the unfortu- 
nate Jats. 

The Khan Khanan and the Emperor now began to 
think that things had gone da enough ; and the former, 
who was acquainted with his kinsman's unscrupulous 
mind and ruthless passions, persistently withheld from 
him a siege-train which was required for the reduction 
of Bhartpur, the Jat capital. The Emperor was thus 

* Fide sup. p. 42. 
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in a situation from which'the utmost judgment in the 
selection of a line of conduct waa necessary for success, 
indeed for safety. The. gallant Mir Manu, son of 
his father's old friend and servant Kamar-uddin, 
was absent in the Panjab, engaged on the arduous 
duty of keeping the Afghans in check. But his bro- 
ther-in-law, the Ehan Khanan, was ready with 
alternative projects of which each was courageous 
and sensible. To call back Safdar Jung, and openly 
acknowledge the cause of the Jats, would probably 
only cost one campaign, well conceived and vigorously 
executed. On the other hand, to support the Captain- 
General honestly and without reserve, would have 
secured immediate repose, whilst it crushed a formid- 
able Hindu power. 

The irresolute voluptuary before whom these plans 
were laid could decide manfully upon neither. He 
marched from Dehli with the avowed intention of sup- 
porting the Captmn-General, to whom he addressed 
messages of encouragement. He at the same time 
wrote to SurajmaJ, to whom he promised that he 
would &I1 upon the rear of the army (his own ! ), upon 
the Jats making a saUy from the fortress in which they 
were besieged. 

Safdar Jang not being appUed to, remained sullenly 
aloof: the Emperor's letter to the Jats feU into the 
hands of Ghazi-ud-din the Captain-General, who 
returned it to him with violent menaces. The alarmed 
monarch began to fall back upon his capital, pursued at 
a distance by his rebellious general. Holkar meanwhile 
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executed a sudden and independent attack upon the im- 
perial camp, which he took and plundered. The Emperor 
and his minister lost all heart, and fled precipitately 
into Dehli, where they had but just time to take 
refiige in the palace, where they found themselves 
rigorously invested. 

Knowing the man with whom they had to deal, 
their last hope was obviously in a spirited resistance, 
combined with an earnest appeal to the Oudh Viceroy 
and to the ruler of the Jats. And it is on record in 
a trustworthy native history that such was the tenor 
of the Vazlr's advice to the Emperor. But the latter, 
perhaps too sensible of the difficulties of this course 
from the known hostility of Safdar Jang, and the 
great influence of Ghazi-ud-din over the Moghul 
soldiery, rejected the bold counsel. Upon this the 
VazLT retired to his own residence, which he fortified, 
and the remaining adherents of the Emperor opened 
the gates and made terms with the Captain-General. 
The latter then convened the Moghul Darbar, and, 
with his usual address, contrived to obtain as a vote 
of the cabinet what was doubtless the suggestion of 
his own unprincipled ambition. " This Emperor," 
said the assembled nobles, " has shown his unfitness 
for rule. He is unable to cope with the Mahrattas : 
he is felse and fickle towards his friends. Let him be 
deposed, and a worthier son of Timur raised to the 
throne." This resolution was immediately acted upon ; 
the unfortunate monarch was blinded and consigned 
to the State prison of Salim Garh, adjoining the 
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palace ; and a son of the competitor of- Farokhaiar 
proclaimed Emperor under the sounding title of 
ALAMGIR II., July, 1754 A.D. Ghazi-ud-din was 
at the same time created Yazir in the room of the 
Khan Khanan. 

One name, afterwards to become very famous, is 
heard of for the first time during these transactions ; 
and, since the history of the Empire consists now 
of little more than a series of biographies, the present 
seems the proper place to consider the outset of his 
career. Najib Khan was an Afghan soldier of fortune, 
who had attained the hand of the daughter of Dundi 
Khan, one of the chieftains of the RohUkand Pa thans. 
Rewarded by this ruler with the charge of a district in 
the north-west comer of Rohilkand, he had joined the 
cause of Safdar Jang, when that minister occupied the 
country; but on the latter's disgrace had borne a part 
in the campaigns of Ghazi-ud-din. When the Vazir 
first conceived the project of attacking the government, 
he sent Najib in the command of a Moghul detach- 
ment to occupy the country about Saharanpur, then 
known as the Bawani mahal, which had formed the 
jagir of the Ex- Yazir Khan Khanan. This territory 
thus became in its turn separated from the Empire, 
and continued for two generations in the family of 
Najib. 

The dominions of Akbar and Aurangzeb had now 

indeed fallen into a pitiable state. Although the whole 

of the peninsula still nominally owned the sway of the 

Moghul, no provinces remained in the occupation of 

4 
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the Government besides part of the upper Doab, and 
a few districts south of the Satlaj. GTujarat was over- 
run by the Mahrattas ; Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 
were occupied by the successor of Ahverdi Khan, 
Oudh by Safdar Jang, the central Doab by the 
Afghan tribe of Bangsah, the province now called 
Rohilkand by the Rohillas. The Panjab had been 
ceded, as we have seen ; the rest of India had been 
recovered by the Hindus, with the exception of such 
portions of the Deccan as still formed the fo-ena for the 
family wars of the sons of the old Nizam. Small 
encroachments continued to be made by the English 
traders. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Progress of G-hazi-ud-din. — Alimad Ehaa enters DeUi. — Escape of the 
Prince Ali Gohar.— Murder of tKe Emperor. — Ahmad the Abdali 
adrances on Dehli. — Bout of Panipat. — The Shahjada. 

"VTO sooner was the' revolution accomplished than 
-L '' the younger kingmaker took effective measures 
to secure his position. He first seized and imprisoned 
his relation the Khan Khanan, having already 
procured his own investiture in the of&ce of Vazir. 
The opportime death of Safdar Jang removed 
another danger, while the intrepidity and merciless 
severity with which (assisted by Najib Khan) he 
quelled a military mutiny provoked by his own arbi- 
trary conduct, served at once as a punishment to the 
miserable offenders and a warning to all who might 
be meditating fiiture attacks. 

Of such there were not a few, and those too in 
high places. The imbecile Emperor became the 
willing centre of a cabal bent upon the destruction 
of the daring young minister; and, though the pre- 
cautions of the latter prevented things from going 
that length, yet the constant plotting that went on 
served to neutralize all his efforts at administration, 
Mid to increase in his mind that sense of misanthropic 
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solitude which is probably the stailing-point of the 
greatest crimes. 

As soon as he judged that he could prudently leave 
the Court, the Vazir organized an expedition to the 
Panjab, where the gallant Mir , Manu had been 
lately kiUed by falling from hia horse. Such had 
been the respect excited in the men's mind towards this 
excellent public servant, that the provinces of Lahor 
and Multan, when ceded to the Afghans in the late 
reign,' had been ultimately left in hia charge by the 
new rulers. Ahmad the Abdali even carried on 
this policy after the Mir's death, and confirmed the 
Government in the person of his in&nt son. The 
actual administrators during the minority were to be 
the widow of Manu and a statesman of great local 
experience, whose name was Adina Beg. 

It was upon this opportunity that the Vazir re- 
solved to strike. Hastily raising such a force as the 
poor remnant of the imperial treasury could fiimish, 
he marched on Lahor, taking with him the heir 
apparent, Mirza Ali Gohar. Seizing the town by 
a coup de main, he possessed himself of the Lady 
Regent and her daughter, and returned to Dehli, 
asserting that he had extorted a treaty from the 
Afghan monarch, and appointed Adina Beg sole 
Commissioner of the provinces. 

However this may have been, the Court was not 
satisfied ; and the less so that the success of the 
Vazir only served to render him more violent and 
cruel than ever. Nor is it to be supposed that 
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Ahmad the Abdali would overlook, for any period 
longer than his own convenience might require, any 
unauthorized interference with arrangements made 
by himself for territory that he might justly regard 
as his own. Accordingly the Afghan chief soon lent 
a ready ear to the representations of the Emperor's 
party, and swiftly presented himself at the head of 
an army within twenty miles of Dehli. Accompanied 
by Najib Ehan, (who was in secret correspondence 
with the invader,) the Vazir marched out to give 
battle; and so complete was the isolation into which 
his conduct had thrown him, that he learned for the 
first time what was the true state of affairs when he 
saw the chief part of the army follow Najib into 
the ranks of the enemy, where they were received as 
expected guests. 

In this strait the Vazu-'s personal qualities saved 
him. Having in the meantime made Mann's 
daughter his wife, he had the address to obtain the 
intercession of his mother-in-law; and not only 
obtained the pardon of the invader, but in no long 
time so completely ingratiated himself with that 
simple soldier as to be in higher power than even 
before the invasion. 

Ahmad Khan now took upon himself the functions 
of government, and deputed the Vazir to collect 
tribute in the Doab, while Sardar Jahan Khan, one 
of his principal lieutenants, proceeded to levy con* 
tributions from the Jats, and Ahmad himself under- 
took the spoliation of the capital. 
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From the first expedition Ghazi returned with 
considerable booty. The attack upon the Jats was 
not so successful ; throwing themselves into the 
numerous strongholds with which their country was 
dotted, they defied the Afghan armies and cut off 
their foraging parties in sudden sallies. Agra too 
made an obstinate defence under a Moghul governor ; 
but the invaders indemnified themselves both in 
blood and plunder at the expense of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the neighbouring city of Mathra, whom 
they surprised at a religious festival, and massacred 
without distinction of age or sex. 

As for the citizens of Dehli, their sufferings were 
grievous, even compared with those inflicted twenty 
years before by the Persians of Nadir Shah, in 
proportion as the new conquerors were less civilized, 
and the means of satisfying them less plentiful. All 
conceivable forms of misery prevailed during . the 
two months which followed the entry of the Abdali, 
11th September, 1757, exactly one hundred years 
before the last capture of the same city by the 
avenging force of the British Government during the 
Great Mutiny. 

Having concluded these operations, the invader 
retired into cantonments at Aniipshahar, on the 
Ganges, and there proceeded to parcel out the 
Empire among such of the Indian chiefs as he 
delighted to honour. He then appointed Najib to 
the office of Amir-ul-Amra, an office which 
involved the personal charge of the Falace and its 
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inmates ; and departed to his own country, fixim 
which he had lately received some unsatisfectory 
intelligence. The Emperor endeavoured to engi^ 
his influence to bring about a marriage which he 
desired to contract vdth a daughter of the penulti- 
mate Emperor, Mohammad Shah: but the Abdali, 
on his attention being drawn to the young lady, 
resolved upon espousing her himself. He at the 
same time married his sou Timur Shah to the 
daughter of the heir apparent, and, having left that 
son in charge of the Panjab, retired with the bulk of 
his army to Kandahar. 

ReUeved for the present from his anxieties, the 
Vazir gave sway to that morbid cruelty which 
detracted from the general sagacity of his character. 
He protected himself against his numerous enemies 
by subsidizing a vast body-guard of Mahratta mer- 
cenaries, to pay whom he was led to the most merciless 
exactions from the immediate subjects of the Empire. 
He easily expelled Najib (who since his elevation 
must be distinguished by his honorific name of 
Najibuddaula, "Hero of the State"): he destroyed 
or kept in close confinement the nobles who fevoured 
the Emperor, and even sought to lay hands upon the 
heir apparent, Ali Gohar. 

This prince was now in his seven-and-thirtieth 
year, and exhibited all those generous qualities which 
we find in the men of his race as long as they are not 
enervated by the voluptuous repose of the Palace. 
He had, been for some time residing in a kind of open 
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arrest in the house of Ali Mardan Khan, a fortified 
building on the banks of the river. Here he learned 
that the Vazir contemplated transferring him to 
the close captivity of Salim Garh, the state prison 
which stood within the precincts of the Palace. Upon 
this he consulted with his companions, Rajah 
Ramnath and a Mussulman gentleman, Saiyid Ali, 
who with four private troopers agreed to join in the 
hazardous enterprise of forcing their way through the 
bands which by this time invested the premises. 
Early the following momiug they descended to the 
courtyard and mounted their horses in silence. 

There was no time to spare. Already the bolder 
of the assailants had climbed upon the neighbouring 
roofs, from which they began to fire upon the little 
garrison, while their main forces guarded the gateway. 
But it so happened that there was a breach in the wall 
upon the river side, at the rear of the premises. By 
this they galloped out, and without a moment's 
hesitation plunged tiieir horses into the broad Jamna. 
One alone, Saiyid Ali, stayed behind, and single- 
handed held the pursuers at bay until the prince 
had made good his escape. The loyal follower pwd 
for his loyalty with his life. The fugitives found 
their way to Sikandra, which was the centre of 
Najib's new fief; and the Prince, after staying 
some time under the protection of the Amir-ul- 
Omra, ultimately reached Lucknow, where, after a 
vain attempt to procure the co-operation of the new 
Viceroy in an attack upon the British, he was even- 
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tually obliged to seek the protection of tliat alien 
power. 

Ahmad, the Abdali, being infoirmed of these 
things by letters from Dehli, prepared a fresh 
incursion ; the rather that the Mahrattas had at the 
same time chased his son, Timur Shah, from Labor; 
while with another force they had expelled Najib 
from his new territory, and forced him to seek safety 
in his forts in the Bawani Mahal. The new Viceroy 
of Oudh raised the Hohillas and his own immediate 
followers in the Abdali's name ; the Mahrattas were 
driven out of Rohilkand; and the Afghans, crossing 
the Jamna in Najib's territory to the north of Dehli, 
arrived once more at Anupshahar about September, 
1759, whence they were enabled to hold uninterrupted 
communication with Oudb. 

The ruthless Vazir was now almost at the end 
of his resources. He therefore resolved to play his 
last card, and either win all by the terror of his 
monstrous crime, or lose all, and retire from the 
game. 

The harmless Emperor, amongst his numerous 
foibles, cherished the pardonable weakness of a respect 
for the religious mendicants, who form one of the 
chronic plagues of Asiatic society. Taking advantage 
of this, a Kashmirian in the interest of the Vazir 
took occasion to mention to Alamgir that ft hermit 
of peculiar sanctity had recently taken up his abode 
m the ruined fort of Firozabad, some two miles 
south of the city, and (in those days) upon the 
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right bank of the Jamna, which river has now receded 
to a considerable distance. The helpless devotee 
resolved to consult with this holy man, and repaired 
to the ruins in his palanquin. Arrived at the door 
of the room, which was in the N.E. comer of 
the palace of Firoz Shah, he was relieved of his arms 
by the Kashmirian, who admitted him, and closed the 
entrance. A cry for aid being presently heard was 
gallantly responded to by Miraa Babar, the emperor's 
son-in-law, who attacked and wounded the sentry, but 
was overpowered and sent to Salim Garb in the 
Emperor's litter. The latter meanwhile was seized by 
a savage Uzbek, who had been stationed within, and 
who sawed off the defenceless monarch's head with a 
knife. Then stripping off the rich robe he cast the 
headless trunk out of the window, where it lay for 
some hours upon the sands of the river until the 
Kashmirian ordered its removal. 

Ghazi, the Vazir, on hearing of the consummation 
of this gratuitous vUlany, endeavoured to imitate the 
conduct of the Saiyids by elevating a puppet emperor, 
but the near approach of the Abdah compelled him 
to withdraw, and he sought a temporary asylum with 
Suraj Mai, the chief of the Bhartpur Jats. As this 
restless criminal here closes his public life, it may be 
once for all mentioned that he reluctantly and slowly 
retired to the Deccan, the seat of his family ; that 
there he found no opening, and spent the next thirty 
years of liis life in disguise and total obscurity ; till, 
being accidentally discovered by the British jwlice at 
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Surat, in 1790, he was, by the Governor-General's 
orders, allowed to depart with a small sum of money 
to Mecca, the refuge of many a Mohammadan malcon- 
tent, whence he never returned. 

The vengeance of the AbdaU, therefore, fell upon 
the unoffending inhabitants of the capital — once more 
they were scourged with fire and sword. Leaving a 
garrison in the palace, the Abdali then quitted the 
almost depopulated city, and fell back on his old quar- 
ters at Anupshabar, where he entered into negotia- 
tions with the Rohillas, and with the Nawab of Oudh, 
of which the result was a general combination of the 
Mussulmans of Hindostan with a view of striking a 
decisive blow in defence of Islam. 

On the other hand the Mahrattas and Jats, partly 
influenced perhaps by the persuasions of the fiigitive 
Vazir, and stiU more by a feeling of rehgious patriot- 
ism which had been long growing up among the 
Hindu powers, collected a vast army, and easily pos- 
sessed themselves of Dehli, which they laid completely 
waste. It was on this occasion that they stripped the 
ceiling of the Diwan-i-Khas of its silver plating, as 
mentioned above {Note to p. 13). 

Ere the periodical rains had well ceased, the AbdaU 
broke up his cantonment, and, marching ' across the 
Upper Doab, threw his army across the Jamna in the 
face of the enemy, and entrenched himself on Nadir's 
old battle-ground near Kamal. The Mahrattas, for 
their part, cons'tructed a fortified camp at Panipat^ a 
few miles to the south. The strength of the opposing 
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hosts was not altogether unequal. The Mahrattas had 
55,000 excellent light cavahy, with 15,000 foot, of 
whom the greater part had been imbued with French 
discipline in the Deccan. The vast number of irre- 
gulars swelled their number to 300,000 fighting men, 
and they possessed a large train of artillery. The 
whole were commanded by Sheodasheo Rao Bhao. 
The Afghan force consisted of about 50,000 cavalry, 
mounted on powerful Northern horses, and clad in 
complete armour, and they were aided by some 40,000 
Indian in&ntry, but they were weak in the matter of 
guns. 

As events turned out, this was of no consequence. 
Their camp was open to the rear, and their superior 
discipline enabled them to blockade the Mahrattas 
while they continued to derive ample supplies for 
themselves fi:x)m the Panjab. A series of indecisdve 
skirmishes having been maintained for more than 
two months, the femished Hindus at last made a des- 
perate onslaught in the morning of the 6th January, 
1761 ; but the Jats deserted in a body ; Holkar (who 
had always an understanding with Najib) left the 
field a little later ; the Peshwa's son was killed ; the 
commander-in-chief suddenly disappeared and was 
never heard of more. Several pretenders to the 
name of this Oriental Don Sebastian afterwards ap- 
peared, of whom one was in captivity as late as 1782, 
when he was set at liberiy through the instrumentality 
of Warren Hastings.* The Mahrattas were driven 

• Scotfi Ferishta II., p. 244, 
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into the village of Panipat, where they were maa- 
sacred next morning in cold blood. Their losaea in 
the whole of this campaign have been estimated at 
200,000. 

The Abdali marched forthwith upon Dehh, from 
which the Mahratta garrison decamped at his approach. 
He only remained there to despatch an embassy to 
the absent Shahzada (Prince) Ali Gohar, whom he 
saluted as Emperor ; to confide the temporary admi- 
nistration to that prince's eldest son, Mirza Jawan 
Bakht ; and to reinstate Najib-ud-daulah as Amir- 
ul-Omra, the vacant office of Vazir being vested in 
the Oudh viceroy. Having made these dispositions, 
Ahmad the Abdali returned to his own country, 
and only once ag^n interposed* actively in the atfeirs 
of the Indian penin8ula.f 

• Vide Lif. p. 83. 

t It ie stated by Mr. Gleig tliat the Shahzada had applied to Colonel 
Clive for an asylum in Calcatta, while the colonel was at the same time 
m receipt of a letter from the miaister at Dehli — the imscmpulouB 
Ghazi-ad-Din — calling on liitn to arrest the prince as a rebel and 
forward Tiim to court in eustody. Clive contented himaelf by sending 
him a Bmall present in money. About the same time, howerer, Clive 
wrote to Lord Chatham (then Prime Minister, and Mr. Fitt), recom- 
mending the issue of orders sanctiouii^ his demanding the Y ioeroyship 
of the Eastern Subahs (m behalf of the King of England; an applica- 
tion which he guaranteed the Emperor's granting on being aianred of 
Uie punctual payment of fifty lakhs a year, the estimated fifth of the 
revennes. "Thia,"he says, "has of late been very ill-paid, owing to 
the diatraetions in the heart of the Moghnl Empire, which hare pre- 
vented the Court from attending to their concerns in those distant 
ptovinces." — Gleig's " Life of Clive," p. 123. 

END OF BOOK 1. 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTER I. 

A.D. 1760-65. 

The English. — Sliojaa-Qd-SBulah. — Shahzada enters Bahar ; hig cha- 
racter. — Eamnarayan' defeated.^Mr. Law. — Battle of Gaya.— 
March towarda Hindostan. — Massacre of Patna. — Flight of Kaflim 
and Sumroo.— Battle of Basar. — Treaty with British.— Test of 
Trea^. — Establishment at Allahabad. — Emperor's establishment. 
— -AathoritieB cited. — Broome's Bengal Army. — Legal position. 

THE events related in the foregoing introductory 
chapters had led to a complete obscuration of 
the Tlmuriue family and power. Whether or no that 
dynasty was to resume its sway once more depended 
entirely on the turn that events were to tate at this 
crisis ; and chiefly on what might happen in the 
eastern provinces of Bahar and Bengal, where a new 
power was rapidly making itself felt. To that quarter, 
therefore, general attention was henceforth drawn ; 
and the new power — the EngUsh — began to be, by 
common consent, treated as arbiter of the future. 
The Nawab of Oudh was also an important element in 
the problem, as it then appeared ; and the return of 
the ruler of Kabul to the plains where he had so 
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lately struck a blow that seemed decisive, was a matter 
of almost daily expectation. 

When in 1759 the heir to what was left of the 
empire of Hindostan had gallantly cut his way through 
the myrmidons sent against him by the ruthless 
Minister, he crossed the Janma and took refuge with 
Najib-ud-Daulah, the Afghan, who was then at 
Sikaadra or Sikandrabad, the chief place of his new 
fiefi about forty miles S.E. of the metropolis.* But 
finding that noble unable to afiFord him material sup- 
port, and still fearing the machinations of his enemy, 
he gradually retired to Lucknow, intending perhaps 
to wait there until the return of the Abdali leader 
might afford him an opportunity of turning upon the 
Mohammadan and Hindu rebels. 

The present viceroy of Oudh was ShojaS-ud- 
Dau^, the son of the jamous Safdar Jang, whom 
he equalled in ability, and far exceeded in sol- 
dierly qualities. On his first succession to 
his father's now almost independent fief, he was 
young, and content with the unbounded indulgence of 
those bodily faculties with which he was largely en- 
dowed. He is described as extremely handsome, and 
above the average stature ; with an acute mind, some- 
what too volatile ; and more prone by nature to the 
exercises of the field than to the deUberations of the 
cabinet. But neither was the son of Safdar Jang 
likely to be brought up wholly without lessons in tiiat 
base Mid tortuous selfishness which, in the East even 

• Vide Sap. p. Sa 
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more than elsewhere, usually passes for statecraft; nor 
were those lessons likely to be read in ears unprepared 
to understand them. Shoja^'s conduct in the late 
Kohilla war had been fer from frank ; and he was par- 
ticularly vmwilling to throw himself irredeemably into 
the cause of a ruined sovereign's fugitive heir. Foiled 
in his application to the Viceroy of Oudh, the Shahzada 
(Prince) then turned to a member of the same femily 
who held the Fort and District of Allahabad, and was 
named Mohammad Kuli Khan. To this officer he 
exhibited an imperial patent in his own name for the 
lieutenancy of Bahar, Bengal, and Orissa, which were 
then the theatre of wars between the British traders 
of Calcutta and the grandson of the usurping Viceroy, 
of those Subahs, Aliverdi Khan. The Prince proposed 
to Mohammad Kuli that they should raise the 
Imperial standard and reduce both competitors to 
their proper level. The governor, a man of ambition 
and spirit, was warmly encouraged to this scheme by 
his i-elation, the Viceroy of Oudh (for reasons of his 
own, which we shall speedily discover, Shojaa highly 
approved of the arrangement ) ; and a powerful official, 
named Kamgar Khan, promised assistance in Bahar. 
Thus supported, the Prince crossed the frontier 
stream (Karanmassa) in November, 1759, just at 
the time that his unfortunate father lost his life in the 
manner related above. (Book I. chapter iv.) 
y In the distracted state of the country, it was 

more than a month before the news of this 
tragedy arrived in camp, which was then pitched at a 
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village called Kanoti, in Bahar. The Prince imme- 
diately assamed the succession, and, as a high aim leads 
to high shooting, his title was to be nothing short of 
*' sovereign of the known world," or Shah Alam. He 
is recorded to have ordered that his reign should be 
reckoned from the day of his fether's *' martyrdom " ; 
and there are firmans of his patent-office still forth- 
coming in confirmation of the record. He was at once 
recognised as emperor by all parties ; and, for his part, 
wisely confirmed Shojaa-ud-Daulah as Vaair in the 
room of the assassin Ghazi ; while he intrusted the 
command of the army in Hindostan to Najib-ud- 
Daulah, the AbdaU's nominee. 

Having made these arrangements he proceeded to 
collect revenue and estabUsh himself in Bahar. He 
was at this time a tall, portly man, forty years old, or 
thereabout, with ike constitutional character of hia 
race, and some peculiarities of his own. Like his 
ancestors, he was brave, patient, dignified, and mer- 
ciful ; but all contemporary accounts support the view 
suggested by his whole historj', and debit him with 
defects which more than balanced these great virtues. 
His courage was rather of the nature of fortitude than 
of that enterprising boldness which was absolutely 
necessary in his situation. His clemency did great 
harm when it led him to for^ve and ignore all that 
was done to him, and to lend his ear and his hand to 
any person of stronger will who was nearest to him at 
the moment. His patience was of a kind which ere 

5 
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long degenerated into a simple compromise with for- 
tune, in which he surrendered lofty hopes for the 
future Lu exchange for immediate gratifications of 
sense. In a word, writers unacquainted with English 
history have combined to produce a picture which is a 
counterpart, both in features and position, to that of 
Charles the Second of Britain, after the death of his 
fether. 

The Eastern Subahs were at this time held by 
Clive's nominee, Mir Jiafar Khan, known in English 
histories as Meer Jaffier, and the Deputy in Bahar 
was a Hindu man of business, named Raja Kanina- 
rayan. This official, having sent to Mursbidabad 
and Calcutta for assistance, attempted to resist the 
proceedings of his sovereign ; but the Imperial army 
defeated him with considerable loss, and the poor 
accountant, wounded in body and alarmed in mind, 
threw himself into Patna, which the Moghuls did not, 
at that time, think fit to attack. 

Meantime, the army of the Nawab having been 
joined by a small British contingent, marched to meet 
the Emperor, who was worsted in an engagement that 
occurred on the 15th February, 1760. On this the 
emperor adopted the bold plan of a flank march, by 
which he should cut between the Bengal troops and 
their capital, Murshidabad, and possess himself of 
that town in the absence of its defenders. But before 
he could reach Murshidabad, he was again attacked 
and routed by the activity of the English (Tth April), 
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and, being by this time joined by a small body of 
French under a distinguished officer, resolved to 
remain in Bahax and set about the siege of Patna. 

These French were a party of about one hundred 
officers and men who had refused to join in the capitu- 
lation of Chandamagar three years before, and had 
since been wandering about the country persecuted by 
their relentless victor Clive. Their leader was the 
Chevalier Law, a relation of the celebrated speculator 
of the Regency ; and he now hastened to lay at the 
feet of the Royal adventurer the skill and enterprise 
of his followers and himself. His courage was high 
and bold, though not more so than his consciousness 
of his own abilities might well warrant. But he soon 
saw enough of the weakness of the Emperor, of the 
treachery and low motives of the Moghul nobles, to 
contract the hopes his self-confidence had fostered. 
To the Historian Gholam Hossain Khan he said : — 

" As far as I can see, there is nothing that you 
could call government between Patna and Dehli. If 
men in the position of Shojait-ud-Daulah would 
loyally join me, I could not only beat off the 
Enghsh, but would undertake the administration of 
the Empire."* 

The very first step in this ambitious programme was 
never to be taken. Whilst the Emperor with his new 
adherents — (and a hundred Frenchman under such a 
man as Law were as strong as a reinforcement of many 
thousand native troops under a faithless Moghul) — 
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whilst these strangely matched associates were belea- 
guering Patna, Captain Knox, at the head of a small 
body of infantry, of which only 200 men were Euro- 
pean, ran across the 300 miles between Murshidabad 
and Patna in the apace of thirteen days, and fell upon 
the imperial army, whom he utterly routed and drove 
southward upon Gaya. The imperial army was now 
commanded by Kamgar Khan, for Mohammad Kuli 
had returned to Allahabad, and been murdered by his 
unscrupulous cousin Shojaa, who seized upon the pro- 
vince and fort. The Emperor, as is evident from his 
retreating southward, still hoped to raise the country 
in his fevour, and his hopes were so far justified, that 
he was joined by another Moghul officer, named Kha- 
dim Hossain. Thus reinforced, he again advanced on 
Patna opposed by Knox, who in his turn had been 
jcaned by a Hindu Raja named Shatdb Rai. 
Another defeat was the result, and the baffled sove- 
reign at length evacuated the country, and fled north- 
ward, pursued by the whole xmited forces of the 
British and the Bengal Kawab. The son* of the 
latter, however, being killed in a thunderstorm in 
July, the allied armies retired to cantonments at 
Patna, and the pertinacious Imperialists once more 
posted themselves between that place and the capital, 
at their old station of Gaya. 

Early in 1761 therefore, the Anglo-Bengali 
troops once more took the field, and encountering 

* Hir Sadik Ali Ehan, luown to the Engliah as Ueerun. 
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the Imperialists near their camp, gave them a 

fresh overthrow in which Law was taken 

prisoner, fighting to the last, and refusing to surrender 

his sword, which he was accordingly permitted to 

retain. 

Next morning the British commander paid hia 
respects to the Emperor, who was now quite weary 
of the hopeless struggle he had been maintaining for 
nearly two years, and who willingly departed towards 
Hindostan. He had by this time heard of the 
battle of Panipat, and of the plans formed by the 
Abdali for the restoration of the empire ; and there 
is reason to believe that, but for the jealousy of Mir 
Kasim, whom a late revolution (brought about by 
the English) had placed in the room of Mir Jiafer, 
the Emperor would have been at once reinstated at 
Dehli under British protection. Mir Kasim was 
confirmed as Subahdar ; and the fiscal administra- 
tion also vested in him, the English having so deter- 
mined. The Emperor was to have an annual tribute 
of £240,000. 

As affairs turned out there was much to be done 
and suffered by the British before they had another 
opportunity of interfering in the aflairs of Hindo- 
Stan ; and a strange series of vicissitudes 
Impended upon the Emperor before he was to 
meet them in the palace of his fathers. On his way 
to the north-west he fell into the hands of the unprin- 
cipled Nawab Vazir of Oudh, who had received 
the Abdali's orders to render the Emperor all assist- 
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ance, and who carried out the letter of diese 
instmctions by retaining him for some two years in an 
honourable confinement, surrounded by the empty 
signs of sovereignty, sometimes at Benares, sometimes 
at Allahabad, and sometimes at Lucknow. 

In the meanwhile the ^mscrupulous heroes who 
were founding the British Government of India had 
thought proper to quarrel with their new instrument, 
Mir Kasim, whom they had so lately raised 
to the Masnad of Bengal. This change in their 
councils had been caused by an insubordinate letter 
addressed to the Court of Directors by Clive's party, 
which had led to their dismissal fixDm employ. The 
opposition then raised to power were represented at 
the Nawab's Court by Mr. Ellis, the most violent of 
their body; and the consequence of his proceedings 
was, in no long time, seen in the murder of the 
Resident and all his followers, in October, 1763. The 
scene of this atrocity (which remained without a 
parallel for nearly a century) was at Patna, which was 
then threatened and soon after stormed by the British ; 
end the actual instrument was a Franco-German, 
Walter Reinhardt by name, of whom, as we are to 
hear much more hereafter, it is as well here to take 
note. 

This European executioner of Asiatic barbarity 
was a native of Trfeves, in the Duchy of Luxemburg, 
and came to India as a sailor in the French navy. 
From this service he deserted to the British, and 
joined the first European battalion raised in Bengal. 
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Thence deserting once more, he entered the French 
garrison at Chandamagar, and was one of the small 
party who followed Law when that officer refused to 
share in the surrender of the place to the British. 
After the capture of his gallant chief, R einhardt (whom 
we shall in future designate by his Indian sobriquet of 
"Sumroo," or Sombre) took service under Gregory, 
or Guijin Khan, Mir Kasim's Armenian General. 
„^ After the massacre of the British, Kasim 

and his bloodhound escaped from Patna (which 
the British stormed and took on the 6th of Novem- 
ber), and found a temporary asylum in the dominions 
of Shojafi-ud-Daulah. That nobleman solemnly 
engaged to support his old antagonist, and sent him 
for the present against some enemies of his own in 
Bundelkand, himself marching to Benares with his 
Imperial captive, as related In the preceding page. 

In February, 1764, the avenging columns of the 
British appeared upon the frontier, but the Sepoys 
broke into mutiny, which lasted some time, and was 
with difficulty and but imperfectly quelled by Colonel 
Camac. Profiting by the delay and coDfusion thus 
caused, the allies crossed into Bahar, and made a 
furious, though ultimately unsuccessful attack upon 
the British lines under the walls of Patna on the 3rd 
of May. Shojaa-ud-Daulah, the Nawab of Oudh, 
temporarily retiring, the Emperor resumed negotia- 
tions with the British commander ; but, before these 
could be concluded, the latter was superseded by 
Major (afterwards Sir Hector) Monro. This officer's 
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arrival changed the fiice of afiBira. Blowing from 
guns twenty-four of the most discontented of the 
Sepoys, the Major led the now submissive army west- 
ward to Buxar, near the confluence of the Karamnflssa 
with the Ganges, where the two Nawabs (for Kasim 
and the Oudh Viceroy had now united their forces,) 
encountered him to be totally routed on the 23rd 
October, 1764.* 

The EmperorJ who had taken no part in the action, 
came into the camp on the evening of the following day. 
By the negotiations which ensued, the British at last 
obtained a legal position as administrators of the 
three Subahs, with the further grant of the Benares 
and Ghazipur sarkars as fiefs of the Empire. The 
remainder of the Subah of Allahabad was secured 
to the Emperor with a pecuniary stipendf which 
raised his income to the nominal amount of a million 
a year of our money. 

But the execution of these measures required con- 
siderable delay, and some farther exercise of that 
dauntless vigour, which peculiarly distinguished the 
British in the eighteenth century. 

Shojaa-ud-Daulah fled first to Faizabad in his own 

territories ; but, hearing that Allahabad had fallen, 

. and that the English were marching on Lucknow, he 

* For a full accoimt of these transactions see Mill; Lord dive's 
Life, by Her. E. Gleigj Sroome's "Histoij of the Beogal Army;" 
and Macaulay's Essays, Art. " Clive." 

f'Year^ offering" U the translation of the Persian words em- 
ployed. 
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had recourse to the Pathang of Rohilkand, whose 
hospitality he afterwards repaid with shameful in- 
gratitude. Not only did the chiefe of the Rohillas 
harbour the Nawab Vazir's family at Bareilly, but 
they also lent him the aid of three thousand of their 
troops. Further supported by the restless Mahrattas 
of Malhar Rao Holkar, a chief who always maintained 
relations with the Mussulmans, Shojaa returned to 
the conflict. 

„ It may be easily imagined that what he 

&iled to do with the aid of Mir Kasim and 
his own territory, he did not effect with his present 
fiiends as an exUe; and Kasim having fled, and 
Sumroo entered thfrservice of the Jats of Bhartpur, 
the Vazir consented to negotiate with the English; 
the latter, under strong pressure from Clive who had 
lately returned to India, showing themselves perfectly 
placable, now that it had become impossible for them 
to insist upon the terms, so distasteful to an Eastern 
chief, which required the surrender of his infamous 
guests. General Camac, who had resumed the 
command, gave the Nawab and his allies a final defeat 
near Cawnpore, and drov6 the Mahrattas across the 
Jamna. The treaty confirming the terms broached 
after the battle of Buxar was now concluded, and 
Oudh, together with part of the Doab made over to 
the Nawab ShojaS-ud-Daulah, who being thus rein- 
stated as a Feudatory of the British Diwans returned 
to his own country, leaving Shah Alam at Allahabad 
as a British pensioner. 
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The terms accorded to the Emperor will be seen 
firom the counterpart issued by him, part of which ia 
subjoined : — 

"J J J Whereas, in consideration of the 
attachment and services of the high and mighty, the 
noblest of nobles, the chief of illustrious warriors, our 
feithiul servants and loyal well-wishers, worthy of 
royal fevour, the English Company, we have granted 
to them the Diwani of the Soobahs of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, from the beginning of the spring 
harvest of the Bengal year 1171, as a free gift and fief 
(Al tumgha), without the association of any other 
person, and with an exemption from the payment cf 
the tribute of the Diwan which used to be paid to 
this court; it is therefore requisite that the said 
Company engage to be security for the sum of 
twenty-six lakhs of rupees a year for our revenue 
(which sum has been imposed upon the Nawab), and 
regularly remit the same. 

" Given on the 8th Safer, in the sixth year of our 
reign."* 

The Nawab was to continue Subahdar, the Com- 
pany was to be his colleague for pufposes of civil 
and fiscal administration, they were to support the 

* Mj pnrpOBa being to give the narrotive irom the natiTe point of 
view, I have not thought it needful to reproduce the British couuterput 
of this covenant. The d&te is August 12th, 1766, and the text will be 
found in Aitehison's Treaties and Suitnuda. 
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Nawab'a (Nizamat) expenses, and to pay the tribute 
{Nazarana) in his name. 

The Emperor's establishment during the next few 
years is thus described by a British officer who enjoyed 
his intimacy : — " He keeps the poor resemblance of a 
Court at Allahabad, where a few ruined omrahs, in 
hopes of better days to their prince, having expended 
their fortunes in his service, still exist, the ragged 
pensioners of his poverty, and burden his gratitude 
■with their presence. The districts in the king's pos- 
session are valued at thirty lakhs, which is one-half 
more than they are able to bear.* Instead of gaining 
by this bad poHcy, that prince, unfortunate in many 
respects, has the mortification to see his poor sub- 
jects oppressed by those who &rm the revenue, 
while he himself is obliged to compound with the 
farmers for half the stipulated sum. This, with the 
treaty payment from the revenues of Bengal, is all 
Shah Alum possesses to support the dignity of the 
Imperial house of Timor." [Dow. II. 356, A.D. 
1767.] 

The following further particulars respecting Shah 

* Thb is, perhapa, as much as the same tracts pay at the present 
time, with the vast extent of cultivation, and the enonnous fall that 
must have taken place since those i&ya in the value of money. Thirtj' 
lakhs in those days would, perhaps, he leas easily paid than sixty no? t 
but a close comparison cannot he instituted, becaose neither have we 
the means of exactly knowing what were the limits of the assigned 
districts, nor what were the prices current at the time. I believe 
however, that money in Hindostan during the last century was 
worth at least ten times what it is now worth in England. 
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Alam's Court at this period are furnished by Gholam 
Hossain,* and should be noted here as relating to 
personages of some of whom we shall hear more 
anon. 

Mirza Najaf Khan, the Imperial General was a 
Persian noble, of high, even of royal, extraction, and 
destined to play* a conspicuous part in the events rela- 
ted in a large portion of the remainder of this history. 
It will suffice, for the present, to state that, having 
been a close follower of Mohammad Kuli, he joined 
the British aft«r that Chiefs murder {Vide Sup. p. 
70) and was by them recommended to the Emperor 
for employment. He received a stipend of one 
lakh a year, and was nominated Governor of Eora, 
where he occupied himself in the suppression of ban- 
ditti, and in the establishment of the Imperial authority. 
Under the modest state of stewai"d of the household, 
Mani-ud-DauIah was the Emperor's most trusted 
councillor and medium of communication with the 
English. Raja Ram Nath, whom we saw accompanying 
the prince in his escape from Dehli, continued about 
him ; but the chief lavourite was an illiterate ruffian 
called by the title Hassam-ud-Daulah, who stooped 
at no baseness whereby he could please the self-indul- 
gent monarch by pandering to his lowest pursuits. 
.The office of Vazir was entrusted by Shojaa to his 
son Saadat Ali, who afterwards succeeded him as 
Nawab of Oudh. 

Fallen as this monarch truly was, and sincerely as 
• V. App. A. p. 298. 
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we must sympathize with his desire to raise the 
fortunes of his life, it might have been well for him 
to have remained content with tlie humble but 
guaranteed position of a protected Titular, rather 
than listen to the interested advice of those who 
ministered, for their own purposes, to his noble 
discontent. 

In this chapter I have chiefly followed Mill. Not 
only is that inde&tigable historian on his strongest 
ground when describing battles and negotiatirais of 
the British from civil and military despatches 
recorded at the India House ; but in treating of the 
movements of the native powers he has had access 
to a translation of the very best native work upon 
the subject — the Siar-ul-mutakharin — ^which was 
written by Ghulam Hossaiu Khan, a Mussul- 
man gentleman of Patna, himself an eye-witness of 
naany of the scenes described.* His account of the 
capture of Law, for example, given at length in a 
foot-note to Mill's short account of the action of 
Gaya after which the affair occurred, is full of truth- 
fulness and local colour. 

Since therefore the events were already amply 
detailed, and the best authorities exhausted in a 
standard work accesable to most English readers ; 
and since, moreover, they did not occur in Hindu- 
stan, and only indirectly pertained to the history of 
that country, I have not thought it necessary to 

• Flie Appendix A. 
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relate them more minutely than was required to 
elucidate the circumstancea .which led to the 
Emperor Shah Alam becoming, for the first time, a . 
pensioner on British bounty or a dependent on 
British policy. 

Those who require a complete account of the 
military part of the affair will find it admirably given 
in Broome's " Bengal Army," a work of which it is to 
be regretted that the first volume alone has hitherto 
been made public. Of the value of this book it would 
be difScult to speak too highly. Coming from the 
pen of aD accomplished professional man, it sets forth, 
in a manner no civilian could hope to rival, the early 
exploits of that army of which the author was a member. 
And not only are the strategic operations related with 
accuracy and clearness, but the delineations of the 
various superior oflScers are marked by vigour and 
discrimination. The ready valour of Knox and Monro, 
the diplomatic insincerity of Fletcher, the chivalry of 
Stables, the talents of Dow, scholarlike in the closet 
and active in the field ; these are aU shown at once, 
and with a few bold and unmistakable touches. 
General Camac* is, perhaps, somewhat too severely 
dealt with ; while, ubiquitous upon the varied roll, 
blazes still the name of Olive, great alike in his 
exploits which were many, and his errors which were 
few. It may be weU to note in concluding this Chap- 

* CliTe'a opinion of tluB ofBoer was Tery high : see his letter to 
the Court of Directors 27th April, 1764, quoted by Gleig, 
p. 168. 
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ter, what appears to have heen at this time the legal 
relation of the British settlers in Bengal, towards the 
Government of the Empire. In 1678 the Company's 
Agents had obtained a patent conferring upon them 
the power of trading in Bengal. In 1696 they pur- 
chased from the Nawab the land surrounding their fac- 
tory, and proceeded to protect it by rude fortifications. 
A number of natives soon began to setlJe here under 
the protection of the British ; and when the Nawab, on 
this account, was desirous of sending a judicial oflicer to 
reside among them, the &ctors stared off the measure 
by means of a donation in money. The grant of land 
and permission of a formal kind for the fortifications 
followed in 1716 on Mr. Hamilton's cure of the Em- 
peror Farokhsiar as related above (p. 32.) During 
all this period tribute continued to be paid, (nominally 
at least) to the Emperor ; but in 1759 by espousing, 
as stated in the beginning of this Chapter, the cause 
of Mir Jia&r, the British committed acts of open 
rebellion against the Sovereign. By the treaty of 
Buxar, however, they returned to their nominal allegi- 
ance and became once more subjects, tenants, and 
even subordinate officials of the Great Moghul ( Vide 
Judgment of Lord Brougham in the case of the Mayor 
of Lyom v. East India Company.) 
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CHAPTER II. ■ 

A.D. 1764-71. 

N'ajib-ud-DanlAh and Jawttn Bakht. — The Jats. — BJiartpur State. — 
Suraj Mai. — Najib attacts Jata. — Negotiations, — Death of Suraj 
Mai. — JatB attack Jaipur.— Betnm of the Mahrattas. — They 
attack BhartpuT.— Kohillaa yield.—Death of Hajib.— State of 
£ohilkaiid. — Zabita Khan. — Mahrattaa inrit« Emperor to return 
toDeUi. 

AT the concluaon of Book I. we saw that the 
Abdali ruler of Kabul had returned to his 
own land, soon after the battle of Panipat, in 1761, 
having recognized the legitimate claims of the 
exiled heir to the throne, and placed that 
prince's eldest son, Mirza Jawan Bakht, in the 
nominal charge of affairs, under the protection of 
Najib-ud-Daulah, the Kohilla (Indian Affghan). A 
better choice could not have been made in either 
case. The young regent was prudent and virtuous, 
as was usual with the men of his august house during 
their earlier years, and the premier noble* was a man 
of rare intelligence and integrity. Being on good 
terms with his old patrons, Dundi Khan RohiUa, 
and the Nawab of Oudh, Shojaa-ud-Daulah, and main- 
taining a constant understanding with Malhar Rao 

* So I tranBlat« the title Amir-ul-Omra. 
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Holkar, whom we have seen deserting the cause of his 
countrymen, and thus exempted from their general 
ruin at Panipat, Najib-ud-Daulah swayed the aiMra 
of the dwindled empire with deserved credit and suc- 
ceaa. The Mahratta collectors were expelled from 
the districts of the Doah, and Agra admitted a Jat 
garrison ; nor did the discomfited freebooters of the 
southern confederacy make any &rther appearance 
in HindoBtan for eight years, if we except the 
share borne by Malhar Rao, acting on his own 
account, in the disastrous campaign against the 
British in 1765.* 

The area on which these exertions were made was 
at first but small, and the lands directly swayed by 
Najib-ud-Daulah were bounded, within 100 miles 
south of the capital, by the possessions of the Jats, who 
were at the time friendly. 

Of the rise of this singular people few authentic 
records appear to exist. It is however probable that 
they represent a later wave of that race, whether true 
Sudras, or a later wave of immigrants from Central 
Asia, which is found farther south as Mahratta ; and 
that they had, in less remote times, a Scythian origin 
Uke the earlier and nobler Rajputs. They affect Raj- 
put ways, although the Rajputs would disdain their 
kinship; and they give to their men the Rajput title 
of " Thakur," a name common to the Deity and to 
great earthly lords, and now often used to still lower 
persons. So much has this practice indeed extended, 

• Vid» last cliapter. 
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that some tribes use the term generically, and speak 
of themselves as of the " Thakur " race. These, 
however, are chiefly pure Rajputs. It is stated, by 
an excellent authority, that even now the Jats " can 
scarcely be Called pure Hindoos, for they" have many 
observances, both domestic and religious, not consonant 
with Hindu precepts- There is a disposition also to 
reject the febles of the Puranic Mythology, and to 
acknowledge the unity of the Godhead."' (Elliott's 
Glossary, in voce '■^Jat") Wherever they are found, 
: they are stout yeomen ; able to cultivate their fields, 
or to protect them, and with strong administrative 
habits of a somewhat republican cast. Within half a 
century, they have four" times tried conclusions with 
the might of Britain. The Jats of Bhartpur fought 
Lord Lake- with success, and Lord Combermere with 
credit ; and their " Sikh " brethren in the Panjab 
shook the whole fabric of British India on the Satlaj, 
in 1845, and three years later on the field of Chillian- 
walla. The Sikh kingdom has been broken up, but 
the Jat principality of Bhartpur stiU exists, though 
with contracted limits, and in a state of complete 
dependence on the British Government. It is inte- 
resting to note further, that some ethnologists have 
regarded this fine people as of kin to the ancient Getae, 
and to the Goths of Europe, by whom not only Jut- 
land, but parts of the south-east of England and Spain 
were overrun, and to some extent peopled. It is 
indeed possible that the yeomen of Kent and Hamp- 
shire have blood relations in the natives of Bhartpur 
and the Panjab. 
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The area of the Bhartpur State is at present 2,000 
Bqiiare miles, and consists of a basin some 700 feet 
above sea level, crossed by a belt of red sandstone 
rocks. It is hot and dry ; but in the skilful hands 
that till it, not unfertile ; and the population has been 
estimated at near three-quarters of a million. 

At the time at which our history has arrived, the 
territory swayed by the chiefs of the Jats was much 
more extensive, and had undergone the fate of many 
another military republic, by falling into the hands of 
Ae most prudent and daring of a number of competent 
leaders. It has already been shown (in Book I.) how 
Suraj Mai, as Raja of the Bhartpur Jats, joined the 
Mahrattaa in their resistance to the great Mussulman 
combination of 1760. Had his prudent counsels been 
followed, it is possible that this resistance would have 
been more successftil, and the whole history of Hindo- 
stan fer otherwise than what it has since been. But 
the haughty leader of the Hindus, Sheodasheo Rao 
Bhan, regarded Suraj Mai as a petty landed chief not 
accustomed to efiairs on a grand scale, and so went 
headlong on his &te.* 

Escaping, like his friend Holktur, firom the disaster 
of Panipat — though in a less discreditable way, for he 
did not profess to take the fidd, and then fly in the 
midst of battle, as the other did — Suraj Mai took an 
early opportunity of displacing the Mahratta Governor 
of the important fort of Agra, and, at the same time, 
occupied some strong places in the Mewat country. 
• Vide Snp. p. 68. 
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The sagacious speculator, about the same time, dropped 
the falling cause of Ghazi-ud-Dtn, whose method 
of statesmanship was too vigorous for his taste, and 
who, as has been above shown, retired soon after from 
a situation which he had aided to render impracticable.* 
But a criminal of greater promise, about the sane 
time, joined Suraj Mai. This was none other than 
the notorious Sumroo, who had wisely left his late 
protector, the Nawab of Oudh, at the head of 
a battalion of Sepoys, a detail of artillery, and 
some three hundred European ruffians of all coun- 
tries. 

Thus supported, the bucolic sagacity of the Jat 
Kaja began for the first time to fail him, and he made 
demands which seemed to threaten the small remains 
of the Moghul Empire. Najib-ud-Daulah took his 
measures with characteristic promptitude and pru- 
dence. Summoning the neighbouring Mussulman 
chiefs to the aid of Islam and of the empire, he took 
the field at the head of a small but well-disciplined 
Moghul army, and soon found the opportunity ■ to 
strike a decisive blow. 

In this campaign the premier was so fortunate as to 
obtain solid assistance from the Biloch chiefe of 
Farokhnagar and Bahadurgarh, who were in those 
days powerful upon both banks of the Jamna up to 
as far north as Saharanpur on the eastern, and 
Hansi on the western side. The actual commence- 
ment of hostilities between Suraj Mai and the Mo- 

• Vide Sup. p. 60. 
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ghuls arose from a demand made by the former for the 
Faujdarship (military prefecture) of the small district 
of Farokhnagar. Unwilling to break abruptly with 
the Jat chief, Najib had sent an envoy to him, in the 
first instance, pointing out that the office he solicited 
involved a transfer of the territory, and referring him 
to the Biloch occupant for his consent. The account 
of the negotiation is so characteristic of the man and 
the time, that I have thought it worth preserving. 
The Moghul envoy introduced himself — in conformity 
with Eastern custom — by means of a gift, which, in 
this instance, consisted of a handsome piece of flowered 
chintz, with which the rural potentate was so pleased 
that he ordered its immediate conversion into a suit of 
clothes. Since this was the only subject on which the 
Jat chief would for the present converse, the Moghul 
proposed to take his leave, trusting that he might re- 
introduce the subject of the negotiations at a more 
favourable moment. '* Do nothing rashly, Thakur 
Sahib," said the departing envoy ; " I will see you 
again to-morrow." " See me no more," replied the 
inflated boor, " if these negotiations are all that you 
have to talk of." The disgusted envoy took him at 
his word, and returned to Najib with a report of the 
interview. " Is it so ? " said the premier. *' Then 
we must fight ^be unbeliever ; and, if it be the 
pleasure of the Most High God, we will assuredly 
smite him." 

But before the main body of the Moghuls had got 
clear of the capital, Suraj Mai had arr!vtd near 
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Shahdara on the Hindan, within six miles of Dehli ; 
and, had he retained the caution of hia earlier years, 
he might have at once shut up the Imperialists in 
their walled city. But the place being an old hmiting- 
ground of the Emperor's, the Thakur's motive in 
coming had been chiefly the bravado of saying that he 
had himted in a royal park, and he was therefore only 
attended by his peraonal staff. While he was recon- 
noitring in this reckless fashion, he was suddenly 
recognised by a flying squadron of Moghul horse, who 
surprised the Jats, and killed the whole party, bringing 
the body of the chief to Najib. The minister could 
not at first believe in this unhoped-for success, nor was 
he convinced until the envoy who had recently 
returned fi:om the Jat camp identified the body by 
means of hia own piece of chintz, which formed its 
raiment. Meanwhile the Jat army was march ing up 
in fiincied security fixim Sikandrabad, under Jowahir 
Singh, the son of their chief, when they were suddenly 
charged by the Moghul advanced guard, with the head 
of Suraj Mai borne on a horseman's lance aa their 
standard.* In the panic which ensued upon this 
ghastly spectacle, the Jats were thoroughly routed and 
driven back into their own country. This event 
occurred towards the end of the year. 

Foiled in their unaided attempt, they next made a 

* It u carioiu tlutt a Bimilor effect wu produced apon a party of Jat 
insolvents bj a British ofScer in 1867. — Vide descriptioa of Sah Mai's 
riaing in the Meerat District, bj Mr. Dnnlop, C.B. "Services of tlie 
Shakes !ReBala,"Ao. London: R.B«ntle;. 
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atill more signal mistake in allying themselves with 
Malhar Rao Holkar, who, aa we have seen, was 
secretly allied to the Mussulmans. At first they were 
very successful, and besieged the premier for three 
months in Dehli ; but Holkar suddenly deserted them, 
as was only to have been expected had they known 
what we know now ; and they were fein to make the 
best terms that they could, and return to their own 
country, with more respectful views towards the 
empire and its protector. 

But the yoimg Thakur's thirst of conquest was 
by no means appeased; and he proceeded to attack 
Madhu Sing, the Rajput ruler of Jaipur, son of 
the Kachwaha Kaja Jai Singh,* who had lately 
fotmded a fine city there in lieu of the ancestral site, 
Amber. Descended firom Kusha, the eldest son of the 
Hindu demigod Rama, this tribe appears to have been 
once extensive and powerful, traces of them being still 
found in regions as fer distant from each other as 
Gwalior and the Northern Doab. ( Vide Elliot, in 
voe.) 

In this attempt Jowahir appears to have been but 
feebly sustained by Sumroo, who immediately de- 
serted to the victors,! after his employer had been 
routed at the famous Lake of Pokar, near Ajmir. 
Jowahir retreated first upon Alwir, thence he re- 

* Jai Singh was an eminent astronomer, and constructed the 
celebrated " Jantar-Mantu " Obaeiratory for the Emperor Mohitu- 
mad Shah abont A.D. 1730.— Vide Keene't " Handbook /or Jkhli," 

t VhU Skinner's "Memoirs," i. 283. 
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turned to Bhartpar, and soon after took up his 
abode at Agra, where he not long afterwards was 
murdered, it is said at the instigation of the Jaipur 
Raja. A period of very great confusion ensued in 
the Jat State ; nor was it till two more of the sons 
of Sui-aj Mai had perished — one certainly by violence 
— that the supremacy of the remaining son, Ranjit 
Singh, was secured. In his time the Jat power was 
at its height; he swayed a country thick with 
strongholds, from Alwar on the N.W. to Agra on 
the S.W., with a revenue of two millions sterling, and 
an army of sixty thousand men.* 

Meantime the Mahrattas, sickened by their late 
encounter with Camac (p. 75), and occupied with 
their own domestic disputes in the Deccan, paid little 
or no attention to the affairs of Hindostan ; and the 
overtures made to them by the Emperor in 1766, 
from Allahabad, were for the time disregarded, 
though it is probable that they caused no little un- 
easiness in the British Presidency, where.it was not 
desired that the Emperor should be restored by such 
agency. 

At the same time Najib, as minister in charge 
of the metropolis and its immediate dependencies, 
though skUfuUy contending against many obstacles, 
yet had not succeeded in consolidating the empire so 
much as to render restoration a very desirable object 
to an Empei-or Uving in ease and security. Scarcely 

* Dow, Tol. ii. Dow wrote iv 1767, utd described the Uien atate of 
Hindostan. 
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had the premier been freed from the meoace of 
the Eastern Jats by his own prowess and by 
their subsequent troubles, than their kindred of the 
Panjab began to threaten Dehli from the west. For- 
tunately for the minister, his old patron, the Abdali, 
was able to come to his assistance; and in April, 1767, 
having defeated the Sikhs in several actions, Ahmad 
once more appeared in the neighbourhood of Panipat, 
at the head of fifty thousand A%han horse. 

He seems to have been well satisfied with the 
result of the arrangements that he had made after 
crushing the Mahrattas in the same place six years 
before ; only that he wrote ^ sharp reprimand to 
Shojaa-ud-Daula for his conduct towards the Emperor. 
But this, however well deserved, would not produce 
much effect on that graceless politician, when once the 
A%han had returned to his own country. This he 
soon after did, and appeared no more on the troubled 
scene of Hindostan.* 

Profiting by the disappearance of their enemy, the 

Mahrattas, having arranged their intestine disputes, 

crossed the Chambal (a river flowing eastward into 

the Jamna from the Ajmir plateau), and fell 

upon the Jaipur country towards the end 

of 1768. Hence they passed into Bhartpur, where 

thev exacted tribute, and whence they 

1769. ■' •' 

threatened Dehli. Among their leaders were 

two of whom much will be seen hereafter. One 

* Bow irriting at this time, thought he meant to asBume the empire. 
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waB Mahdoji Sindia — "Patel"* — the other was Tu- 
kaji Holkar. The first of these was the natural 
son of Kanoji Sindia, and inherited, with his 
fether's power, the animosity which that chief had 
always felt against Najib and the RohiUas. The 
other was a leader in the army of Malhar Rao Holkar 
(who had lately died), and, lite his master, was 
friendly to the Pathans. Thus, with the hereditary 
rivalry of their respective clans, these foremost men 
of tlie Mahratta army combined a traditional differ- 
ence of policy, which was destined to paralyze liie 
MflJiratta proceedings, not only in this, but in many 
subsequent campaigns. 

Aided by Holkar, the Debli Gtovemment entered 
into an accommodation with the invaders, in which 
the Jats were sacrificed, and tie Rohillas were 
'shortly after induced by Najib-ud-Daula to 
enter into negotiations. These led to the surrender 
to the Mahrattas of the central Doab, between the 
provinces held by the Emperor to the eastward, and 
the more immediate territories administered in his 
name from Dehli. These latter tracts were spared in 
pursuance of the negotiations with the Emperor which 
were still pending. 



• jPaUl is described by Captain Grant Duff to mean the head man of 
a Mohratta village. There ii nothing like this office in England, but 
perhaps the old Saxon " Headborongh," or the mediEeral "Beadle," 
gives the nearest notjon of this hnmble corregidor. In Sindia's case 
the affectation of the rural dignity was a stroke of policy, thongh not 
a T«ry deep oat.— Vide inf.. Book iii. o. i. 
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Soon after these transactiomi the prudent and 
virtuous minister died, and was succeeded in his post 
by his son, Zabita Khan. It is not necessary to 
enlarge upon the upright and fejthiul character of 
Najib-ud-Daula, which has been suflBciently ob- 
vious in the course of our murrative, as have also his 
skUl and courage. It would have been well for the 
empire had his posterity inherited the former qualities. 
Had Zabita, for instance, followed his Other's 8te[^ 
and had the Emperor, at the same time, been a 
man of more decision, it was perhaps even then 
possible for a restoration to have taken place, in 
which, backed by the power of Rohilkand, and on 
friendly terms with the British, the Court of Dehll 
might have played off Holkar against Sindia, and 
shaken off all the irksome consequences of a Mahratta 
Protectorate. 

The preceding record shows how superior Najib- 
ud-Daula's character and genius were to those of the 
native Hindostani nobles. It may be interesting to 
see how he impressed a European contemporary, who 
had excellent opportunities of judging: — ■ 

*' He is the only example in Hindostan ot, at once, 
a great and a good character. He raised himself from 
the command of fifty horse to his present grandeur 
entirely by his superior valour, integrity, and strength 
of mind. Experience and abilities have supplied the 
want of letters and education, and the native nobleness 
and goodness of his heart have amply made amends 
for the defect of his birth and family. He is now 
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about sixty years of age, borne down by fatigue and 
sickness," — (Mr. Verelst, to the Court of Directors, 
March 28th, 1768, ap. MiU.) 

Since this prominent mention has been made of the 
Rohillas, and since they are now for a short time to 
play a yet more conspicuous part in the fortunes of the 
felling empire, it will be well to give a brief description 
of their situation at the time. 

It has been seen how Ali Mohammad rose in the 
reign of Mohammad Shah, and had been removed 
from Rohilkand by tiie tad of Safdar Jang, the 
Viceroy of Oudh. On the latter falling into disgrace, 
Ali Mohammad returned to his native province about 
A.D. 1746.* In the next two or three yeara he 
continued successfully to administer the affairs of the 
feir and fertile tract, but, unfortunately for his 
femily, died before his heirs were capable of acting for 
themselves. Two relations of the deceased chief acted 
as regents — Dundi Khan, the early patron of Najib, 
and Eahmat Khan, known in India by the title of 
Hafiz, or "Protector." Safdar Jang continued to 
pursue them with relentless purpose ; and although 
the important aid of Ahmad their foreign fellow clans- 
man, and the necessity of combining against the 
Mahrattas, prevented the Oudh Viceroy's hostility 
from taking any very active form, yet there can be no 
doubt but that he bequeathed it to his successor, 
Shoja^ along with many other unscrupulous designs. 
The Kohilla Fathans, for their part, were as a race 

* Vide Book i. chap. ii. 
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determined fighters, but generally felae, fickle, and 
dissolute. 

In 1753 the elder son of Ali Mohammad made an 
attempt to remove the Protector and his colleague 
from their post. It vas not successfiil, and its only 
result was to sow dissensions among the Rohillas, 
which caused their final ruin. In 1761, however, 
they bore a part in the temporary overthrow of the 
Mahrattas at Panipat ; and during the next seven 
years the RohiUa power had passed the frontier of 
the Ganges, and overflowed the central Doab; 
while the Najibabad &mily (who had a less close 
connection with local politics, but were powerful kins- 
men and allies) had possession of the Upper Doab, 
up to the Siwalik Hills, above Saharanpur. Never- 
theless, this seeming good fortune was neither perma- 
nent nor real. 

In 1769, as we have just seen, Najib, though well 
disposed, was unable to prevent the Central Doab 
from passing under the Makratta sway, and he died 
soon after its occupation occurred. Dundi Khan 
also passed away about the same time ; and the Pro- 
tector Eahmat was left alone in the decline of his ever- 
darkening days, to maintain, as best he might, an 
usurped authority menaced by a multitude of foes. 

Zabita Khan, the son and successor of the late 
minister, and himself an Afghan or Pathan by race, 
did nevertheless for a time contribute to the re- 
sources of the Protector, his co-religionist and quasi 
countryman. 
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He may therefore be reckoned wnongst the Rohillas 
at thia period ; and, as fer as extent of territory went, 
he might have been an ally of some importance. But 
territory in imbecUe hands and with foes like the 
Mahrattas was anything but a source of strength. 
While these indefetigable fireebootera spread themselves 
over the whole Upper and Central Doab, and occu- 
pied all Rohilkand— excepting the small territory of 
Farakhabad, to the south of the latter and north of 
the former — Zabita Khan, instead of endeavouring to 
prepare for the storm, occupied himself in irritating 
the Emperor, by withholding the tribute due at Alla- 
habad, and by violating the sanctity of the Imperial 
zenana at Dehli by intrigues with the Begams. 

Thus passed the winter of 1770-71, at the end of 
which the Mahrattas swarmed into the Doab, and 
occupied the metropolis ; only respecting the 
palace, where the prince regent and the Im- 
perial iamily continued to reside. Zabita, having 
organised no plan, could offer no resistance, and 
escaped towards his northward possessions. 

By the connivance of his hereditary aUy, Tukaji 
Holkar (as Grant Duff supposes), he left the field open 
for the Deccani marauders to treat directly with 
Shah A lam for his restoration to the throne of his 
father. 

KoTX.— The Mitliority chiefly followed in Uie portion of this chapter 
that rekteB to EohillEi afiaira, has been Hamilton's " Siatcirj of the 
Pohillas," a Taloable oolleotion of contemporaneons memoirs, althoogh 
not always quite impartial. Captun Grant DaFs research and fairness 
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are beyond all praise, wherever trtuuactions of the Mohnttu mre oon- 
oemed. The aketch ofJatpolittoa is derived iran the Siar-ul-Mui- 
aiiarin and the 7\irikk-i-Mbx<^ari ; bat it is u well to state, (moe 
for bU, that the native chroniclen seldom 'present anything like com- 
plete materialH for history. A credulous and nncritical record of 
goiaip combined with a very scanty analysis of character and motive, 
charftoterizes thor works, whieh are rather a set of highly<oolonred pio- 
tores, withoat proportion or perspectiTe, than tiiose (aderlj annals from 
whioh history elsewhere has chiefly been compiled. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A.D. 1771-76. 



Agency of Bestoration. — Mahdoji Sindia. — Zabita attacked. — Mirza 
Hajaf Eban.— Flight of Zabita.— Trealj with Eohillas.— Zabita 
regains office. — Uahrattae attack Dehli. — Seaperation of Mirza 
Najaf. — Mahrattaa attack Eohilka&d. — Joined by Britigh. — ■ 
AdTanee of Oudh troopa. — Bestoratioa of Mirza. — Abdnl Ahid 
Khan. — SoBpicioni conduct of Hafiz EaLmat and Ilohillas. — 
Tribute withheld by Hafiz Babmat.— Battle of Eattra. —Death of 
8hojaa-ud-Daulah. — Zabita EJiaa joins Jata. — 14'BJaf Enli Khan. 
— Sueceases of the Imperial Army. — Zabita and Siklu. — Death of 
Mir Kaaim. 

IT would be interesting to know the exact terms 
upon which the Mahrattas engaged to restore the 
Emperor to his throne in the palace of Sbahjahan. 
But, since they have even escaped the research of 
Captain Grant Duff, who had access to the archives of 
Punah, it is hopeless for any one else to think of 
recovering them. The emissary employed appears to 
have been the person of indifferent character who, 
like the Brounker and Chiffinch of the English resto- 
ration of 1660, had been usually employed in less 
dignified agencies. Unacquainted with this man's 
name, we must be content to take note of him by his 
title of Hassam, or Hashim Ud Daula.* The Mah- 

• Vide Sup. p. 78. 
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rattas were, amongst other rewards, to receive a pre- 
sent fee of ten lakhs of rupees (nominally expressible 
as £100,000 sterling, but in those days representing as 
much, perhaps, as ten times that amount of our present 
money), nor would they stir in the matter until they 
received the sum in hard cash. It is also probable 
that the cession of the provinces of Allahabad and 
Korah formed part of the recompense they hoped to 
receive hereafter. 

Though the Emperor, if he guaranteed this latter 
gift, was parting from a substaflce in order to obtain 
a shadow, yet the very receipt of that sub- 
stance by the others depended upon circum- 
stances over which they had (as the phrase is) no 
control. Early in the year 1771 the Emperor had 
sent to the authorities in Calcutta, to consult them on 
his proposed movements ; and they had strongly 
expressed their disapprobation. But Shojaa-ud- 
Daulah, for reasons of his own, earnestly, though 
secretly, encouraged the enterprise. The Emperor set 
out in the month of May, at the head of a small but 
well-appointed army, amongst whom was a body of 
sepoys drilled after the European fashion, and com- 
manded by a Frenchman named M^doc, an illiterate 
man, but a good soldier. The command-in-chief was 
held by Mirza Najaf Khan. A British detachment, 
imder Major-General Sir Robert Barker, attended him 
to the Korah fixjntier,* where the General repeated, 
for the last time, the unwelcome dissuasions of his 
• Somewliere about Cawupore, 

7 
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government. The Emperor unheedingly moved on, 
as a ship drives on towards a lee shore ; and the 
British power closed behind his wake, so that no 
trace of him or- his government ever reappeared in 
the provinces that he had so inconsiderately left. 

From this date two great parties in the Empire are 
clearly defined ; the Mussulmans, anxious to retain 
(and quarrel over) the leavings of the great A%han 
leader, Ahmad Abdali ; and the Mahrattes, anxious 
to revenge and repwr the losses of Panipat. The 
Oudh Viceroy acts henceforth for his own hand — ready 
to benefit by the weaJoiess of whichever party may be 
worsted ; and the British, with more both of vigour 
and of moderation, follow a like course of conduct. 

Arrived at Farrakhabad, the Imperial adventurer 
confirmed the succession of that petty state to the 
Bungush chiefi whose Tather was lately dead, and 
received at the investiture a fine (peshhtsk) of five 
lakhs of rupees. He then cantoned his army in the 
neighbourhood, and awaited the cessation of the 
periodical rains. The Mahratta army, some 30,000 
strong, was still encamped at t>ehli, but Mahdoji 
Sindia, the Patel,* waited uponi the Emperor in his 
cantonments, and there concluded whatever was 
wanting of the negotiations. The Emperor then pro- 
ceeded, and entered his capital on Christmas Day. 

At that time of year Dehli enjoys a climate of great 
loveliness ; and it may be supposed that the unha|^y 
citizens, for their parts, would put on their most 

* Vide Sap. p. 02. 
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cheerful looks and the best remnants of their often 
plundered finery, to greet the return of their lawful 
monarch. The spirit of loyalty to persons and to 
&milies is very strong In the East, and we can imagine 
that, as the long procession marched from Shahdara* 
and crossed the shrunk and sandy Jamna, Shah Alam, 
from the back of his chosen elephant, looked down upon 
a scene of hope and gaiety enough to malte him for 
the moment forget both the cares of the past and the 
anxieties of the future, and feel himself at last every 
inch a ting. 

Whatever may have been his mood, his new allies 
did not leave him to enjoy it long. Within three 
• weeks of his return to the palace of his forefethers, he 
was induced to take the field ; and he set out north- 
ward at the head of 90,000 men, the greater number 
of whom were Mahratta horsemen. It has already 
1772 b^GO^ shown that Zabita Khan had escaped to 
his own estates a year before. The Bawani 
Mahal (comprising fifty-two pergunnahs, now included 
in the districts of Saharanpur and Muzaffamaggar) 
contained three strongholds : Pathargarh on the left, 
Sukhartal on the right of the Granges, and Ghosgarh, 
near Mozuffamagar. The first two had been bmlt 
by the late minister, Najib-ud-Daulah, to protect 
the ford which led to his fief in the north-western 
comer of Kohilkand, for the Ganges is ahnost always 
fordable here, except in the high floods. The last 
was the work of Zabita Khan himself, and its site is 

• Vide Sup. p. 80. 
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Still marked by a mosque of large size and fine pro- 
portions. Upon these points the first attacks of the 
. Imperialists were directed. Ghosgarh was hurriedly 
evacuated at their approach to be completely plun- 
dered ; and Zabita was soon driven to take refuge in 
his eastern fort of Pathargarh, nearest to any aid that 
the RohUkand Pathans might be able and willing to 
afford. The open country, and minor strongholds 
and towns were left to the mercy of the invaders. 

Although this campaign was dictated by a Mahratta 
policy, yet the small Moghul nucleus bore a certain 
part, being ably commanded by the Persian, Mirza 
Najaf Khan, who has been already mentioned as Go- 
vernor of Korah, and of whom we shall hear frequently 
during the account of the next ten years. 

This nobleman, who bore the title " Mirza " in 
token of belonging to the late royal family of Persia, 
evinced the same superiority over the natives of India 
which usually characterized the original immigrants. 
He had mamed his sister to a brother of the former 
Viceroy, Safdar Jang, and attached himself to the late 
unfortunate Governor of Allahabad, Mohammad KuK 
Khan, a son of his brother-in-law (though whether 
his own nephew or by another mother does not appear). 
On the murder of the Governor by his pei-fidious 
cousin Shojaa, Najaf Khan succeeded to his place in the 
fevour of the Emperor, and commanded, as we have 
seen, the force which accompanied the Emperor on his 
restoration,* 

•FideSnp. p. 78aDd98. 
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To the combined armies Zabita opposed a spirited 
resistance; but the aid of the Kohilla Afghans (or 
Pathans, as they are called in India) was delayed by 
the menacing attitude of Shojaa ; and the Mahratta 
and Moghul armies having crossed the Ganges by a 
mixture of boldness and stratagem, Zabita Khan fled 
to the Jat country, leaving his family and the greater 
part of the treasures amassed by his fether to fall into 
the hands of the enemy. 

This occasion is especially memorable, because 
among the children of Zabita was his eldest son, a 
beautiiul youth, named Gholam Kadir Khan, whom 
the Emperor is said, by tradition, to have transmuted 
into a haram page, and who lived to exact a fearful 
vengeance for any Hi-treatment that he may have 
received. 

At the approach of the monsoon the Emperor, dis- 
satisfied at not receiving the whole of the share of the 
spoils promised him by his covetous allies, retui-ned to 
the metropoUs. The Mahrattas (who even during his 
presence in the camp had paid him but scanty respect) 
now threw off the last shreds of disguise, and appro- 
priated all the profits of the campaign. They at the 
same time restored to Zabita Khan — whom they hoped 
hereafter to make into a serviceable tool — the members 
of his family taken at Pathargarh ; receiving in ex- 
change a ransom of a lakh and a half of rupees, which 
was advanced to them on Zabita's account, by the 
Viceroy Shojaa-ud-Daula. 

The rainy season of 1772 was spent by the Emperor 
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at Dehli ; by the Mahrattas at Agra and in the neigh- 
bourhood. They" would willingly have proceeded to 
complete the reduction of all Rohiltand, but that 
Mirza Najaf flatly refuaed to join or sanction such a 
course ; seeing clearly that it must involve a collision 
with Shojaa ud-Daula, who was supported by the 
British alliance, and of whose traditional poUcy the 
annexation of the province formed an essential part. 
The Rohillas, on their part, occupied themselves in 
negotiations with the Oudh Viceroy, in the hope of 
reconstructing the Mohamadan League, which had 
once been so successftd. 

The result of which was a treaty, drawn up under 
the good offices of the British general, Sir R. Barker, 
by which the protector, Hdfiz Rahniat Khan, bound 
himself to joiu ShojaS in any steps he might take for 
the assistance of Zabita Khan, and pay him forty lakhs 
of rupees, in four annual instalments, upon condition of 
the Mahrattas being expelled fix)m Rohilkand. This 
treaty, which proved the ruin of the Rohillas, was 
executed on the 11th of July, 1772.* 

The next step in the destruction of these brave but 
impolitic Pathans was the outbreak of several violent 
quarrels, in which brother fought against brother and 

• It is curiouB that Profeasor H. J£, WUaon, the continuer, and ordi- 
narily the corrector of Mill, Bhonld cite a Persian life of Bahmat Khan 
to show that thia arrangement has been misunderstood, that ita real 
purport was that the forty lakhs were to he given to the Mahrattas to 
buy them off, and that Shojaa was only the surety. If the Viceroy's 
character and aubaequent conduct did not refute this, yet the text of 
tUe treaty would do so. — Fide note at end of chapter. 
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fether against son. Zabita Khan, meanwhile, being 
secretly urged by the feithlesa Shojaa, had made 
terms for himself with the Mahrattas, who engaged to 
procure not only his pardon but hia investiture with 
the office of Premier Noble, formerly held by his 
father, Najib-ud-Daulah. Their barefaced boldness 
in restoring Zabita Khan'a family and appropriating 
the ransom paid to the Emperor's account for them has 
been already mentioned. 

With the view of paving the way for the removal 
from power of Mirza Najaf, they next addressed 
themselves to creating disturbances in the country 
around Dehli. For they knew that this would at 
once alarm the Emperor and involve the Mirza in 
difficulty and danger ; and they foresaw in the result 
of such intrigues an easy method of ruining one whom 
they justly regarded as an obstacle to the recal to office 
of their protSgS Zabita. They accordingly instigated 
Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Bhartpur Jats, to 
prefer a claim to the fief of Balamgarh, held by a petty 
chieftain of his own nation. This chief solicited aid 
from the Emperor against his powerful rival ; and in 
the end of the year 1772 Mirza Najaf Khan, who 
henceforth figures in the native histories by his newly- 
acquired title of Zulfikar-ud-Daula, sent a force 
under a Biloch leader to the aid of the Balamgarh 
man. The Mahrattas, on the other hand, sent a force 
from Agra, which, joining with the Bhartpur Jats, 
forced the Imperialists to i-etreat towards the capital ; 
but the Patel, (^sapproving of the Rohilla element 
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contributed to this confederacy by the presence of 
Zabita Khan, retired towards Jaipur, where he occu- 
pied himself in plundering the Rajputs. Tukaji 
Holkar and the other Mahratta chiefs, feeling strong 
enough to dispense with his aid, and anxious, for rea- 
sons of their own, to fulfil their promise to Zabita, 
advanced towards Dehli, but were met at a place called 
Baddarpur, ten miles south of the city, by a force 
under the minister himself. In the action which 
ensued, the Moghul force which, though well-disci- 
plined and well led by Mirza Najaf, seconded by M. 
M^doc and some efficient native officers, was nimieri- 
cally weak, fell back upon Humayun's tomb, within 
four miles of the palace of New Dehli. Here ensued 
a series of skirmishes, which lasted four days ; till the 
Mirza, having had a nephew slain, retreated to the 
new town by way of Daryaoganj, followed by a strong 
detachment of the enemy. He still obstinately 
defended the palace and its environs ; but Hassam- 
ud-Daulah (whose backstair influence has been 
already mentioned) went in person to the Mahratta 
camp the following day, and informed them, as from 
his master, that the brave minister would be sacrificed 
by his weak and ungrateful master. Holkar and his 
train of black and unkempt pygmies swarmed inso- 
lently into the palace, where they dictated their own 
terms. The Mahrattas, who were anxious to return 
to the Deccan, were not disposed to make difficulties ; 
their main terms were — the restioration to the office of 
premier noble of Zabita Khan, and the cession of those 
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provinces in the Lower Doab which had been under 
the direct sway of the Emperor while he enjoyed 
British protection.* These terms being granted, they 
picked a quarrel with Mirza Najaf Khan, about a 
payment which he was alleged to have guaranteed 
them during the Sukhartal campaign, and obtained 
an order from the Emperor banishing him the court. 
These events occurred at the end of December, just 
a twelvemonth after the imfortunate monarch's resto- 
ration. 

Finding Zabita Khan in office, and the pander Has- 
sam in high fevour, the heroic ex-minister, having still 
with him a strong and faithful escort of Moghul horse, 
together with the remains of the trained infan- 
try, and having sent to Saharanpur for his 
adopted son, Afrayab Khan, who had some squadrons 
with him for the protection of that district, threw 
himself into a fortified house outside the Kabul Gate 
of the city. The forces of the new Minister sur- 
rounded him, while the Mahrattas looked on with 
curiosity, which seems to have been tempered by 
admiration for his heroism ; and the next day he 
formed one of those desperate resolutions which have 
so often been known to influence the course of Asiatic 
politics. Putting on all his annour,f and wearing 

• Vide Snp. p. 88. 

t The armooT of a If oghnl noble consisted of a skull-cap and panoply 
of chain-mail, so exquisitely wrought of pure steel rings that the whole 
scarcely weighed ten pounds ) over this he wore a morion, and four 
plates of steel, called Citw ayna. 
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over it a sort of shroud of green, in the fiiahion used 
for the grave-clothes of a descendant of the Prophet, 
Najaf Khan rode out at the head of his personal 
guards. As the small band approached the Mahratta 
camp, shout Jng their religious war-cries of " Allah Ho 
Akbar" and " Ya Eossain," they were met by a peace- 
ful deputation of the unbelievers who courteously 
saluted them, and conducted them to camp in friendly 
guise. 

It can only be supposed that the news of the 
Peshwa's death, which had recently arrived from 
Punah, and the unsettled state of the RohiUa quarrel, 
combined to render the Mahrattas indisposed to push 
matters to extremity against a man of Najaf Khan's 
character and influence, and thus gave rise to this ex- 
traordinary scene. The result was, that the ex- 
minister's excitement was calmed, and be agreed to 
join the Mahrattas in an attack on Rohilkand. One 
cannot but remark the tortuous policy of these restless 
rievera. First, they move the Emperor upon the 
Rohillas; then they move the RohiUa, Zabita Khan, ^ 
upon the Emperor; and then, having united these 
enemies, they make use of a fresh instrument to renew 
the original attack. With this new ally they marched 
upon Rohilkand by way of Ramghat, below Anup- 
sbahar, where the Ganges is fordable during the 
winter mouths ; and at the same time parties of their 
troops devastated the Doiib. 

Meanwhile the British, finding that the Emperor 
was unable to protect the provinces about Allahabad, 
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wbich they had put into his charge, made them over 
to the Viceroy of Oudh, to whose management they 
had been attached previous to the negotiations that 
followed the battle of Buxar, and between whose 
dominions and those of the British they fonned the 
connecting link. They had been abandoned by the 
Emperor when he proceeded to Dehli, contrary to the 
remonstrance of the Bengal Council, and, though his 
own lieutenant had reported, and with perfect accu- 
racy, that he could not regard the order to give them 
up to the Mahrattas as a free act of his master's. It 
would, indeed, have been an easy step towards die 
ruin of the British to have allowed the Mahrattas to 
take possession of this tract, and so form a permanent 
lodgment upon the borders of the possessions in 
Bahar and the Eastern Subahs which the British held 
by the indefeasible and twofold tenure of conquest, 
and of an Imperial grant. And it so happened that 
the necessary transfer could not be carried out without 
an armed demonstration for the expulsion or coercion 
of the usurpmg Mahrattas. The expenses of this 
demonstration were naturally met by the Viceroy. 
Judged even by modem standards, this cannot but be 
regarded as a perfectly legitimate act of self-defence. 
It is, however, thus characterized by Macaulay;* 
" The provinces which had been torn from the Mogkul 
were made over to the government of Oudh for about 
half a million sterling." The British having joined 
their forces to those of the Vazir Viceroy Shojaa, 

* Critical and Historical Essays," art. " WarreD Hastings." 
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accordingly marched to meet the invaders. Hdfiz 
Rahmat, whom we have lately seen treating with 
those powers, now became anxious about the money- 
payments for which he had engaged, in the usual 
reckless Oriental way, and entered into negotiations 
with the Mahrattas.* In this scheme, the sudden 
arrival of the British and Oudh armies surprised him, 
and he was forced to abandon it for the present and 
join the allies in an advance against the M-ahrattas, 
who precipitately retired on Etawa, and thence to 
their own country, in May, 1773. 

It has been already seen that Mirza Najaf Khan 
was a femily connection of Shojaa-ud-Daula, and an 
old friend of the British general ; and, on the retreat 
of his Mahratta supporters, he came over to the 
allied camp, where he met the reception due to 
his merits. 

The allied armies moved on to Anupshuhur, ac- 
companied by the ex-minister, who was attended by 
his imthftd Moghuls. This town, which had, as we 
have seen, been a cantonment of Ahmad the Abdali, 
was particularly well situated for the advanced post of 
a power Uke the British, seeking to hold the balance 
among the native states of Hindostan, To the north 
were the fords of Sukhartal, by which the Najibabad 
RohiUas passed from one part of their dominions to 
another ; to the south was the ford of Ramghat, leading 
from Aligarh to Bareitly. It remained a British 

■ Hamilton's " History of the Kohill& Afgha&B." 
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cantonment from this time* until some time sub- 
Bequent to the occupation of the country in general, 
in 1806, after which the town of Meerut was foimd 
more central, and Anupshuhar ceased to be a station 
for troops. It is a thriving commercial entrep6t in 
our days, though much menaced by the Ganges, on 
whose right bank it stands. The only memorial of 
the long-continued presence of a British force is now 
to be found in two cemeteries, containing numbers of 
tombs, from which the inscriptions have disappeared. 

At this station Najaf Ehan took leave of his patrons, 
having received from ShojaS-ud-Daula the portfolio 
(or, to use the Eastern phrase, the pencaae) of Deputy 
Vazir, and from the British general a warm letter of 
recommendation to the Emperor. It was especially 
magnanimous on the part of the Vazir to let bygones 
be bygones, since they included the murder, by bim- 
aeii, of his new Deputy's kinsman and former patron 
Mohammad Kuli Khan, the former Governor of 
Allahabad ; and it was not an impoUtic, though pro- 
bably unintentional, stroke on the part of Sir R. Barker 
to lend his assistance towards introducing into the 
Imperial councils a chief who was as strongly opposed 
to the RohUlaa as to the Mahrattas. 

Armed with these credentials, and accompanied hy 
a small but compact and faithful force, the Mirza 
proceeded to court to assume his post. The newly- 
created premier noble, Zabita Khan, took refuge with 

* With one or two Bliort intorropticms, anch aa daring the brief 
aacendancy of Fraucia'a opposititHt in the Calcuttft CoouciL 
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the Jats J but Hassam-ud-DauIa, who had been for 
some time in charge of the local revenue (Diwan-i- 
Khalsa) was dismissed, put under arrest, and made to 
surrender some of his ill-gotten wealth. An inadequate 
idea may be formed of the want of supervision which 
characterised Shah Alam's reign, by observing that 
this man, who had not been more than two years in 
charge of the collections of a small and impoverished 
district, disgorged, in all, no leas than fifteen lakhs of 
rupees.* He was succeeded in his appointment by 
Abdul Ahid Khan (who bears henceforth the title of 
Majad-ud-Daula), while Manzur Ali Khan, another 
nominee of the minister's, bectune Nazir, or Controller 
of the Household. Of these two officers, it ia only 
necessary here to observe that the former was a Mus- 
sulman native of Kashmir, whose character was 
marked by the feithlessness and want of manly spirit 
for which the people of that country are proverbial in 
India ; and that the latter was either a very blundering 
politician or a very black-hearted traitor, f ' 

Title and lucrative office were now conferred upon 
the Kashmirian, Abdul Ahid, whose pliant manners 
soon enabled him to secure a complete influence over 
his indolent master. Najaf Khan seems to have been 



* probably ea much aa two yeora' land-tax on tlie same district now, 
atthongh the value of money is, of course, very much ftdlen since 
those days. Perhaps it would not be an exaggerated estimate if the 
anm in the text were taken to represent a million and a half of ouz 
present money (sterling). 

t fide inf., chap. t. p. 167, and chap. vi. pcugim. 
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equally deceived at the time ; but after-events showed 
the difference between the undeceiving of a worn-out 
voluptuary, and. that of a nature unsuspicious from its 
own nobility. 

Such were the first fruits of Najaf s alliance with 
the Viceroy of Oudh ; the price was to be paid in the 
bestowal of the Imperial sanction upon the final 
destruction of the Rofailla Pathans. It has been 
already seen how this province, which ran up between 
the personal domains of the crown and the fief of the 
Viceroy of Oudh, had been seized, first by Ali 
Mohammad, and latterly by his son's guardian, the 
protector Rahmat Khan. But ever since Ali Mo- 
hammad's wars with the late Vazir, Safdar Jang, 
the rulers of Oudh had marked this province for their 
own ; and the retreat of the Mahrattas and their occu- 
pation in domestic pursuits in the Deccan afforded 
just the occasion for which Shojaa-ud-Daula thirsted. 
Much eloquent indignation has been vented by 
Macaulay and Mill on the subject of the accession to 
this campaign of the British Governor, Mr. Hastings. 
As I am not writing a history of British administra- 
tion, I shall only observe that the Emperor, whose 
servants the British professed themselves, had conferred 
the authority usurped by Rahmat Khan upon the 
Vazir, with whom they bad been for some years in 
alliance. As aUies of both parties they were clearly 
at hberty to throw in their help against the common 
enemies of both, especially when these chanced to be 
their own enemies alsa The Mahrattas were the foes 
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of all rulers on that side of India ; and the Rohillas 
were either in collusion with the Mahrattas or unable 
to oppose them. That it was essential, if not to the 
safety of the possessions of the Vazir- Viceroy, at 
least to their own well-being in Bengal, that a band of 
faithless usurpers should not be allowed to hold a 
country which they could not, or would not, prevent 
from affording a high road for tlie Mahrattas at all 
seasons of the year, appears to have been clearly 
admitted by the British nation, when they finally 
acquitted Mr. Hastings, after a protracted trial, in 
which some of the ablest of the Whig orators had been 
engaged against the accused. It is easy for historians, 
writing long after the passions, the temptations, the 
necessities of the moment have ceased to press, to 
criticise the acts of the past by the " dry light " of 
pure reason and abstract morality. But the claims of 
nature should not be ignored in delivering what is 
intended to form a sort of judicial award. 

It is a signal mark of the good sense and justice of 
the English nation that, when they had considered the 
matter calmly, they should have come to the conclu- 
sion that to condemn Hastings would be to condemn 
their own existence in India ; admission demanding 
llieir retirement from the country — a step they did 
not feel at all called upon to take. This appears the 
moral of his acquittal. Even Macaulay, who objects 
to the decision of the Peers acquitting Hastings, as 
inadmissible at the bar of history, nevertheless con- 
fesses that it was generally approved by die nation. 
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At all events, this particular aflkir was dropped out of 
the charges even before the impeachment began. 

But, however important to the existence of the 
British in India might be the possession of this frontier 
territory by the strongest ally they could secure, the 
conduct of the Emperor (or rather of Mirza Najaf, 
in whose hands he waS not quite a free agent) remains 
the special subject of inquiry in this place. I think, 
however, that both the minister and his master were 
quite justified in wishing to transfer the province of 
RohUkand from the hands of Rahmat to those of the 
Vazir. It has been already seen that the Pathaii 
usurpers of that province had always been foes of the 
Moghul power, since the first rebellion of Ah Mo- 
hammad, with the solitary exception of the campaign 
of 1761, when they joined their Abdali kinsman at 
Panipat. It has also been seen that the fords by 
which the Ganges could be crossed in the cold wea- 
ther were in their country, but that they could never 
hold them ; and that, lastly, they were known to have 
been lately in treaty with the Mahrattas, without 
reference to the interests of the Empire. Eastern 
politicians are not usually or especially scrupulous ; 
but here were substantial considerations of vital im- 
portance to the Dehli Government, sufficient to give 
them a feir inducement to sanction the enterprise of 
one who was their chief minister and most powerfijl 
supporter. 

Of Shojafi's own motives this history has no pallia- 
tion to oifer. He had often received aid from the 
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Rohilka, and was under personal obligations to them 
which ought to have obliterated all earlier memories 
of a hostile character ; * and, whatever grounds the 
Emperor may have had for consenting to an attack 
upon the Pathans, or the British for aiding the swne, 
none such are likely to have seriously actuated the 
Vazir in his individual character. If he thought the 
RohUIas were inclined to negotiate with the Mahrattas, 
he must have seen how those negotiations had been 
bmken oiF the instant he caine to their assistance; and 
if he wished to command the movements of the 
Mahrattas, he might first have endeavoured to 
strengthen the hands of the Imperial Government, 
and to cordially carry out his share of the treaty 
of 1772. 

It must, however, be added — although the Vazir's 
character was not such as to render him at all depen- 
dent on such justifications — ^that the latter of those 
engagements had been better inlfiUed by himself than 
by the Pathans. For while, on the one hand, he had 
driven the Mahrattas out of the coimtry, the Protector 
Kahmat Khan, on his part, had neither collected the 
wage of that service from the other chiefs, nor paid it 
himself. Moreover, the Vazir's proceedings were 
only directed against the usurping Protector and his 
actual adherents ; and he was joined by Zabita and 
some minor Rohilla chiefs ; while others, among whom 
were the sons of the late Dundi Khan, held aloof 
altogether, and Faizula Khan, the son of the first 
• Fide chap. i. p. 76, 
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founder of the Rohilla power, Ali Mohammad, and 
in every way the most respectable of the clan, though 
he would not desert an old friend in his hour of need, 
yet strongly disapproved of his proceedings, and urged 
him to fulfil his compact and pay the Vazir's claim. 
The bribe by which Zabita had been detached from 
the confederacy, was an assignment of the district in 
the neighbourhood of Meerut, which had cleared 
itself of Mahratta occupation under the late Vazir's 
rule. 

In October, 1778, the fort of Etawa fell, and the 
last Mahratta forces were driven from the Doab. 
The next two or three months were occupied 
in negotiations with the Rohillas, with the 
Imperial Government, and with the British ; and in 
January, 1774, the allied armies moved forward. On 
the 1 2th of April the British entered Rohilkand ;* 
the Protector, when finally summoned to pay what he 
owed, having repUed by a Uvh en masse of all who 
would obey his summons. At the same time, the 
Emperor ordered out a column which he accompanied 
for a few marches ; and issued patents confirming the 

* TIuB ia the date girati by Captnin Hamilton, who adds the follow- 
ing singular account of the condition of the BohiUaa at the time, ftoja 
a native Eohilla HOorce: — "A surprising degree of ftnimosity and 
diicord had long einoe arisen in Bohilkund, and each person was 
earnestly bent upon the eradieation of his neighbour; and, in order to 
effect that object, ready to enter into league with foreigners and 
invaders." Meanwhile, we hare it from the same authority that 
the original (non-BohiUa) population of the country was rack-rented, 
while life and property were without protectioa. 
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Vasrir Shojaa-ud-Daulah in his Doab conquests, as 
also in the grant already made by the British of Korah 
and Allahabad. This latter circumstance removes all 
ground for calHng in question the cession of those 
provinces by their temporary masters, and shews that 
the Emperor was conscious of his own inability to hold 
them, or to grant them to enemies of Oudh and of 
England. 

On the 23rd of the same month (April) the British 
army completely surprised the camp of the Protector, 
who was defeated and slain, after a brave but brief resis- 
tance at Kattra. Faizula was pardoned and maintained 
in his own patrimonial fief of Rampur (still held by his 
descendants), while the rest of the province was occu- 
pied, with but httle further trouble, by the Vazir, in 
strict conformity to an Imperial firman to that effect.* 

The army of the Empire, under Mirza Najaf Khan, 
the Deputy Vazir, had not arrived in time to par- 
ticipate actively in this brief campaign ; but the Vazir 
acknowledged the importance of the moral support that 
he had received from the Empire by remitting to court 
a handsome fine, on his investiture with the adminis- 
tration of the conquered territory. He also gave the 
Mirza some reinforcement, to aid him in his pending 
operations against the Jats of Bhartpur. Zabita 

•Hamilton.— This writer, whoprofesBea to follow Kohilla liiatoriana, 
u far M poBBible, states tliat there are no recordg of the people being 
ill-used, further than that seventeen or eighteen thousand of the 
soldiery were deported and settled in the neighbouring territories of 
Zabita £han. " The Hindoo inhabitants, about 700,000, were in no 
way affected." So muchforthe alleged depopulation of Eohilkand. 
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Khan was at the same time expelled fixnn hia lately 
acquired fief at Meenit, but was again put in charge 
nest year ; a proof, were proof required, of the weak- 
ness of the Home Administration of Majad-ud-Daula, 
who (of course) received a bribe on the occasion. 
„ The able but unprincipled Viceroy of Oudh, 

at the very climax of his good fijrtune, met the 
only enemy whom neither force can subdue nor policy 
deceive. Shojaa-ud-Daula died in January, 1775; and 
as it was not possible for so conspicuous a public cha- 
racter to pass away without exciting popular notice, the 
following explanation of the aiFair was circulated at the 
time ; which, whether a feet or a fiction, deserves to 
be mentioned as the sort of ending which was con- 
sidered in his case probable and appropriate. It was 
believed that, the family of Rahmat Ehan having 
fallen into his hands, ShojaU-ud-Daula sent for one of 
the fallen chiefs daughters, and that the young lady, 
in the course of the interview, avenged the death of 
her father by stabbing his conqueror with a poisoned 
knife. " Although," says the author of the Siar-ul- 
Mutakharin, who is the authority for the story, 
" there may be no foundation of truth in this account, 
yet it was at the time as universally believed as that 
God is our Refuge." 

The editor of the Calcutta translation of 1789 
asserts that he had satisfactory proof of the truth of 
this story. The Viceroy died of a cancer in the groin ; 
and the women of his Zanana, who were let out on 
the occasion, and with one of whom he (the tnuislator) 
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was acquainted, had made a song upon the subject. 
They gave full particulars of the aflair, and stated that 
the young lady — she was only seventeen — ^had been 
put to death on the day the Viceroy received the 
wound. {S. U. Jf., III. 268.) 

The death of the Viceroy- Vazir, however occa- 
sioned, was a serious blow to the reduced Empire of 
Dehli, which was just then beginning to enjoy a 
gleam of sunshine such as had not visited it since the 
day when Mir Manu and the. eldest son of Moham- 
mad Shah defeated the Abdali, in 1748. Had the 
career of Shoja^-ud-Daula been prolonged a few 
years, it is possible that his ambitious energy, sup- 
ported by British skill and valour, and kept widiiii 
bounds by Mirza Najaf Khan's loyal and upright 
character, would have effectually strengthened the 
Empire against the Mahrattas, and altered the whole 
subsequent course of Indian histoiy. 

But Shojaa's son and successor was a weak volup- 
tuary, who never left his own provinces; and although 
the Mirza, his deputy in the Vazirship and real 
locum tenens, received for his lifetime tHe reward of 
his virtue, yet he was unable of himself to give a per- 
manent consolidation to the tottering fabric. 

It has been seen that he was meditating a cam- 
paign against the Jats, whom Zabita's recent fidl had 
again thrown into discontent, when summoned to 
Rohilkand, in 1774. In fact, he had already wrested 
from them the fort of Agra, and occupied it with a 
garrison of his own, imder a Moghul officer, Moham- 
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mad Beg, of Hamadan. Not daunted by this reverse, 
Ranjit Singh, the then ruler of that bold tribe the 
Jats, advanced upon the capital, and occupied Sikau' 
drabad with 10,000 horse. The forces left in Dehli 
consisted of but 5,000 horse and two battalions of 
sepoys ; but they sufficed to expel the intruder. He 
shortly afterwards, however, returned, reinforced by 
the regulars and guns under Sumroo ; but by this 
time the Mirza was returned from Rohilkand, and, 
after the rains of 1764, marched against them, aided 
by a chief from Hariana, named after himself Najaf 
Kuli Khan, who brought into the field some 10,000 
troops. This man, who was a good soldier and a 
Mthful follower of the minister, was a Rajput Hindu, 
of the Rathur tribe ; a native of the Bikanir country 
bordering on Rajputana proper to the south, and to 
the north on Hariana and other states immediately 
surrounding the metropolis. Having been in service 
at Allahabad, under the fether of Mohammad Kuli, 
the connection and early patron of the Mirza, he 
became a Mohammadan under the sponsorship of the 
latter, and ever after continued a member of his 
household. At the time of which I write, he had 
been appointed to the charge of districts returning 
twenty lakhs a year, with the title of Saif-ud- 
Daula. 

The departure of the Mirza for this campaign was 
extremely agreeable to the Diwan, Majad-ud-Daula, 
for he never lost an opportunity of prejudicing the 
Eiuperor's mind against this powerful rival, in whose 
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recent appointment to the office of Naib Vazir, 
moreover, he had found a special disappointment. 
Indeed, Shah Alam, between these two ministers, 
was lite the hero of mediaeval legend between his 
good and evil angels ; only differing in this, that in 
his case the good influence was also, to a great extent, 
the most powerful. What the wUy Kashmirian 
might have done in the way of supplanting tbe 
Mirza, if the latter had been signally worsted, and he 
himself had been otherwise fortunate, cannot now be 
certfflnly conjectured, for a fresh revolt of Zabita's 
summoned the Diwan to the northward, whilst his 
rival was successfully engaged with the Jats. In this 
expedition Majad-ud-Daula displayed a great want 
of spirit and of skill, so that Zabita became once more 
extremely formidable. Fortunately at this crisis 
Dehli was visited by an envoy, soliciting investiture 
for the new Viceroy of Oudh, Asaf-ud-Daula. Ac- 
companying the embassy was a force of 5,000 good 
troops, with a train of wrtillery, the whole under com- 
mand of the deceased Shojaa's favourito general, 
Lata&t Khan.* This timely reinforcement saved the 
metropolb and allowed of a settlement being made 
with the incorrigible Zabita, which preserved, to some 
extent at least, the dignity of the Government (Vide 
next chapter). 

Meanwhile the Imperialists had found the Jats, 
under their chieftain, intrenched near Hodal, a town 
sixty miles from Dehli, on the Mathra road. Dis- 
• Froucklm's " ShiJi Alum," pp. 68. M. 
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lodged firom this, they fell back a few miles, and agiun 
took up a position in a fortified villflge called Eotban, 
where the Mirza endeavoured to blockade them. 
After amusing him with skirmishes, ibr about a fiirt- 
night, they again fell back on Dig, a stronghold, to 
become the scene of still more important events a few 
years later. Dig — ^the name is perhaps a corruption 
of some such word as Dirajgarh — is a strong fort, 
with a beautiful palace and pleasure-grounds adjoining, 
on the shores of an artificial lake, fed by the drtunage 
of part of the Alwar Highlands.* Observing that the 
sallies of the Jats had ceased, the Mirza left their 
camp at Dig in his rear, and marched to Barsana, 
where a pitched battle was fought. 

The van of the Imperialists was cfonmaiided by 
Najaf Kuli. In the centre of the main line was 
the Mirza himself, with battalions of sepoys 
and artillery, under officers trained by the 
English in Bengal, on the two wings. In the rear 
was the Moghul cavalry. The enemy's regular infan- 
try — 5,000 strong, and led by Sumroo — advanced to 
the attack, covered by clouds of Jat skirmishers, and 
supported by a heavy cannonade, to which the Mirza's 
artillery briskly replied, but fi^m which he lost several 
of his best officers and himself received a wound. A 
momentary confusion ensued ; but the Mirza fer- 
vently invoking the God of Islam, presently charged 

' Here on the IStli NoTember, 1801, tbe army of Hollcar was defeated 
bj General Fraser ; and the Jats having fired on the victors, the fort 
was stormed in the following mouth. 
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the Jats at the head of the Moghal horse, who were, 
it will be remembered, his personal followers. Najaf 
Kuli, accompanied by the regular infentry, following 
at the double, the Jats were broken ; and the resistance 
of Sumroo's battalions only sufficed to cover the rout 
of the rest of the army, and preserve some appearance 
of order as he too retreated, though in somewhat 
better order, towards Dig. An immenae quantity of 
plunder fell into the hands of the victors, who soon 
reduced the open country, and closely invested the 
beaten army. Such however was the store of grain in 
the Fort of Dig, that the strictest blockade proved 
fruitless for a twelvemonth ; nor was the Fort finally 
reduced'till the end of March, 1776, when the 
garrison found means — not improbably by con- 
nivance — to escape to the neighbouring castle of 
Kumbheyr with portable property on elephants. 
The rest of the Thakur's wealth was seized by the 
victors — his silver plate, his stately equipages and 
paraphernalia, and his military chest, containing six 
lakhs of rupees— equivalent, according to my com- 
putation, to above half a mUlion sterling of our modem 
money. 

In the midst of these successes, and whilst he was 
occupied in settling the conquered country, the Mirza 
received iateUigence from Court that Zabita Khan, 
emboldened by his easy triumph over the Diwan, 
Majad'ud-Daula (Abdul Ahid Ehan), had taken into 
his pay a large body of Sikhs, with whom he was about 
to march upon the metropolis. 
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The enterprising minister returned at once to Dehli, 
where he was received with high outward honour. 
He was, on this occasion, attended by the condottiero 
Smnroo, who, in his usual iashion, had transferred his 
battalions to the strongest side soon after the battle of 
Bai^ana. Sumroo's original patron, Mir Kasim,* 
died about the same time in the neighbourhood of 
Dehli, where he had settled, after years of skulking 
and misery, in the vain hope of obtaining employment 
in the Imperial service. But the detail of this year's 
events and their consequences requires a iresh chapter. 

* The ITawab of Bengal (it will be remembered) wbo caused, vith 
Somroo'a aid, the Fatua maasaore of 1763. Vide aup. chap. i. 

NoTX.' — The following ia the text of the eupplemental treaty of 1772, 
■■ giren by Captain Hamilton, (^e former portion having prorided 
in general terma for an alliance, offenaive and defenaive.) " The Tiueer 
of the Empire shall eatabliah the BohiUaa, obliging the Mahrattas to 
retire, either by peace or war. If at any time they ahall again eater 
the eonntry, their ezpalsion ia the busineaa of the Toxeer. The Bohilla 
Sirdara in consequence of the above do agree to pay to the Tuseer forty 
lakha of mpeee, in manner following— ^iz., ten lakhs in specie, and the 
remaining thirty laUu in three years irom the beginning of the year 
IISO F«*t»ue," Only rednndant or nnimportaut phraaea hare been 
omitted : there ia not a word of payment to the Mahrattas. Beaidea 
Hamilton, TarikA-i-Hfoxiifari and Franckliu'a "Shah Alum" hare 
been the chief anthoritiea for this chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A. D, 1776-85. 



Tigonr of Mirza Najaf. — Zabita rebels. — Emperor takes tbe field, and 
lie rebeUion is suppressed. — Sumroo'e Jaigir. — Abdul Ahid takes 
tlie field. — UnsucceBsfiil campaign against tlie Sikhs. — Dehli tbreat- 
ened bnt relieved hj Kajaf. — Mirza's an-angemente. — Bagom 
Siimroo. — DeatL of Mirza Ifajaf. — Conseqaent transactions. — 
Afi-asyab Khan becomes Premier. — Mirza Sliaffi retnms to Debli. 
—Is it peaceP — Murder of Shaffi. — Action of Mr. Hastings. — 
Flight of Sbahzada. — MaLdoji Sindia goes to Agra. — Afrasjab'i 
death. — Tribute claimed from British. — Death of Zabita £han. — 
Sindia supreme. — Chalita famine. — State of country. — General 
distress. 

rriHE splendid exertions of Mirza Najaf, though 
■*- not yet at an end, might have been expected to 
give the Empire a breathing-time wherein to 
recover its strength. If we except the British 
in Bengal, it was now the most formidable military 
power on this side of India. No more than three 
fortified places remained to the Jats of all their once 
vast possessions. The Mahrattas had been occupied 
in the Deccan by the events that followed upon the 
death of their Peshwa, Madho Rao ; and the whole of 
their forces were temporarily withdrawn during the 
course of the year, by order of his successor. Najaf 
held viceregal state at Agra, surrounded not only by 
his feithful Moghuls and Persians, but by two bijgades 
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of foot and artillery, under the command, respectively, 
of Sumroo and of M^doc. The Mirza's chief Asiatic 
subordinates were Najaf Kuli Khan ; his adopted son, 
the converted Hindu, * otherwise Saif-ud-Daula ; 
and Mohammad Beg of Hamadan : two officers of 
whom frequent mention will be found in the progress 
of this narrative. M'iiia. Shaffi, the minister's ne- 
phew, also held a high command. Shah Alam Kved the 
life of ease which had become a second nature to him, 
at Dehli, surrounded by able servants of the Mirza's 
selection. One of these indeed soon obtained an ap- 
parent ascendency over the indolent monarch, which 
was destined to afford another instance of the wisdom 
of that maxim invented of old in the East, " Put not 
^your trust in Princes."f The only enemy who could 
disturb the repose of what may be termed the Home 
District-s, was Zabita Khan, who still exhibited all the 
&ithlessness so common with his race, and a turbulent 
disposition peculiar to himself. Finding all present 
hope of aid from the Jats and Mahrattas at an end, and 
instigated, it was suspected, by his late unsuccessful 
opponent the Financial Minister Abdul-Ahid-Khan, 
Zabita, as stated at the close of the preceding chapter, 
turned to the Sikhs, who, in the late decay of the 
Empire, had esMsUshed themselves in the Sirhind 
territory, notably in Pattiala, and in Jhind. These 
pushing warriors — of whose prowess, both against 
and for the British, modem history tells so much — 

■ Vide last Chapter, p. 121. 

t V. Sup. p. 110 for a notice of tkiB man, M&nzur All, the Nazir, or 
Comptroller. 
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gladly accepted the invitation of the Pathan in- 
surgent, and, crossing the Jamna in considerable 
numbers, joined his force at Ghosgarh, the fort 
between Saharanpur and Muzafamagar, of which 
mention has been already made. It is even stated by 
Francklin (though as usual without specification of 
authority) that the Pathan on this occasion embraced 
the religion of the Sikhs, a sort of eclectic Monotheism 
tinctured with Hindu feeling. 

This conduct was justly regarded by the Mirza 
as a gross instance, not merely of disloyalty, but — 
what in his eyes was even worse — of impiety. In the 
opinion of a stem soldier of Islam, such as the Persian 
Prince had always shown himself to be, the act of join- 
ing with unbelievers was unpardonable. He therefore 
despatched a strong force against the combined rebels, 
under the command of an officer named Abdul Kasim 
Khan. Nothing daunted, the Confederates drew out 
their troops in front of the fort of Ghosgarh and at once 
engaged the Imperial troops, whom they at the same 
time outflanked with a large body of horse, who got 
into the rear of the Imperialists without being per- 
ceived. Placed between two attacks and deprived of 
their leader by a stray shot, the latter soon gave way, 
and Zabita having pursued them for some distance 
returned to his stronghold triumphant. On this the 
Captain-General resolved to take the field with all his 
power, and ere long presented himself before Ghosgarh 
accompanied by the Emperor in person. The 
Mirza was aided in this campaign by the force of 
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5,000 men, with artUlery, contributed by the new 
Viceroy of Oudh, as part of the peshkash^ or fine, 
for the investiture, and for the Buccession to the office 
of Vazir of the Empire, which had been held by his 
father, and which he desired to ret^n against the coun- 
ter-claims of the Nizam and of other competitors. — 
( Vide last Chapter. ) The Pathan had however evacua- 
ted the fort on receiving notice of their approach, and 
retreated with his allies to their country beyond the 
Jamna, closely followed by the Imperial forces. An 
attempt at negotiation having been contemptuously 
rejected by the Capt^-General, Mirza Najaf Khan, 
the two armies engaged on the famous field of Panipat, 
and the action which ensued is described with mani- 
fest exaggeration, as having been only less terrible 
than the last that was fought, on the same historic 
ground, between the Mahrattas and the Mussulmans, 
in 1761. Beyond this the native historians give no 
particulars of the battle, which raged till night, and with 
not unequal fortunes, if we may judge from the result 
— for on the following morning Zabita Khan's re- 
newed applications to treat were fevourably received ; 
on which occasion his estates were restored, and a 
double matrimonial alliance concluded. The Mirza 
himself condescended to take the Pathan's sister as his 
wife, while his godson (so to speak), Najaf Kuli, 
was promised the hand of Zabita's daughter. The par- 
don of this restless rebel was attributed to the inter- 
cession of Latafat the General of the Oudh Vazir, 
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who is said to have had a large bribe on the occasion. 
(Francklin chap, v.) 

Peace being thus restored to Hindostan, the 
Minister revisited Agra, where he proceeded to pro- 
vide for the administration of the country. 

The English sought his alliance ; but the negotia- 
tion failed because he would not surrender Sumroo. 
Asaf-ud-Daulah, Viceroy of Oudh, was recognized 
as titular Vazir ; a trustworthy chief Molah Ahmad 
Dad, was appointed to the charge of Sirhind ; Najaf 
Kuli Khan held the vast tract extending from that 
frontier to the borders of Rajputana ; and Sumroo 
was placed in charge of the country adjoining Zabita 
Khan's l^ids, in the centre of which he fixed his 
capital at Sirdhana, long destined to remain in the 
possession of his femily, and where a country house 
and park, familiar to the English residents of Meerut, 
still belongs to the widow of his last descendant. 
This territory nominally assigned for the maintenance 
of the troops under the adventurer's command, was 
valued in those days at six lakhs of rupees annually ; 
so that the blood-stained miscreant, whose saturnine 
manners had ^ven him a bad name,* even among the 
rough Europeans of the Company's battalion, found 
his career of crime rewarded by an income correspond- 
ing to that of many such petty sovereigns as those of 
his native country. 

* Hia comradeB ealled him " Sombre," a Bonbriquet wlticli, atler 
adiieriiig to him through, life, became the familj name of his deacen- 
daota. Colonel Skinner ia my authority for the statement that his 
estate* were " Jaidad." 
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The beginning of this year was marked by a 
bloodless campaign, to which Majad-ud-Dau- 
lah led the Emperor. The Rajputs were the object of 
the attack, and they were rigorously mulcted. The 
Captain-General's share in this matter wag confined to 
that of a peace-maker. He probably disapproved of 
the campaign, which had been undertaken in a spirit 
of rivalry to himself ; and by obtaining terms for the 
Rajpoots he made new ties while displaying his own 
power. He accompanied the return of the expedition 
to Dehli, where his daughter was married to Najaf 
Kuli in the presence of the Emperor. 

Mirza Najaf Khan then departed once more to 
Agra, the seat of his administration and his favourite 
abode. But his repose was not of long continuance, 
and he was soon called upon for fresh exertions ; 
the Sikhs having risen ag^st Molah Ahmad Dad, 
the Faujdar of Sirhind, whom they defeated and 
slew. On the receipt of this intelligence the Em- 
peror had deputed Abdul Ahid Khan — known 
to ua by his title of Nawab Majad-ud-Daulah — with 
an army nominally under the command of one of the 
Imperial Princes, to inflict signal chastisement upon 
obstinate offenders. If the surmise of the native his- 
torians be correct — that Abdul Ahid Khan had been 
privy to the late combination between the Sikhs and 
Zabita Khan against Mirza Najaf — the feet of his 
being sent against them, without any objection from 
so wise and loyal a minister as the Mirza, can only 
be accounted for by citing it as a proof of the peculiar 
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danger to which great men are exposed, under an East- 
em despotism, of reposing their confidence in secret 
enemies. That Abdul Ahid was even thus plotting 
against his patron will be seen to be likely from his 
subsequent conduct., and certainly derives no confuta- 
tion from the circumstance of his being a native of 
Kashmir, a country the feithlessness of whose inhabi- 
tants is proverbial, even in India. 

The Prince, whose standard was the rallying point 
of the army, is variously named as Jawan Bakht, 
Farkhanda Bakht, and Akbar ; the former being the 
name of the Prince whom we saw acting as Regent 
during the Emperor's residence under English protec- 
tion at Allahabad, the latter that of the future successor 
to the titular Empire. Whoever it may have been, 
the outset of the expedition promised him success, if 
not distinction. The imperial host, 20,000 strong and 
with an efficient park of artiUery, came in contact 
with the enemy at Kamal ; but Majad-ud-DauIah pre- 
ferred negotiation to fighting, and induced the Sikhs 
to pay down a sum of three lakhs, and pledge them- 
selves to the payment of an annual tribute. Joining 
the Sikh forces to his own, the Minister next proceeded 
northwards, but was brought to a check at Patiala 
by Amar Singh, the Jat chief of that stat«. Here 
fresh negotiations ensued, in which the perfidious Eash- 
mirian is said to have offered to ally himself with the 
Sikhs, for the destraction of Mirza Najaf Khan, on 
condition of being supported by them in his endeavours 
to be made Captain-General in the room of that Mi- 
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nister. Whether the Jat leader had profited by the 
lesson lately read to his brethren of Bhartpur, or 
whether he was merely actuated by a desire to try 
conclusions with the Kashmirian, having penetrated 
the co'H^rdice of his character, is matter for conjecture. 
Whatever the intrigue may have been, it was entirely 
unsuccessful. A large Sikh reinforcement profited 
by the time gained in the negotiation to advance from 
Lahor, the Eamal force deserted the lmj>erial camp, 
and a general onset was made upon it the following 
morning. Led by a half-hearted commander and 
an inexperienced Prince, the Impeiialists offered but 
a &int resistance ; but their retreat was covered by 
the artillery, and they contrived to escape without 
sufiering much in the pursuit, and indeed without 
being very closely followed up. It is interesting to 
observe among the names of the Sikh Sirdars, who 
played this successful game of "diamond cut diamond" 
that of Ranjit Sing, afterwards the wily Egbert of the 
Panjab Heptarchy, and the firm friend of Britain for 
nearly forty years. 

This disastrous campaign occurred in the cold 
weather of 1778-79, and the victorious Panjabis 
poured into the Upper D<mb, which they forthwith 
began to plunder. 

Meanwhile, Mirza Najaf Khan remained in con- 
temptuous repose at Agra, only interrupted 
by a short and successful dash at some Raj- 
put malcontents, who had been stirred up, it is 
thought, at the instigation of his rival Majad-ud- 
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Daulah. That inefficient but unBcnipulous intrigner 
is also shown, by Captain Grant Duff, to have been 
at the same time engaged in a correspondence with 
Mahdoji Sindia, in view to joining, when once he 
should have gained possession of the power of the 
Empire, in an attack on the British Provinces. Duff 
gives this story on the authority of Sindia's own 
letters, which that chiefs grandson had placed in his 
hands ; but he does not say whether the fickle 
Emperor was or was not a party to this iniqui- 
tous conspiracy for the ruin of his feithful servant and 
bis long-established friends. 

It is however to be feared that such was the 
case. "We have seen how marked a feature of the 
Emperor's character was his inability to resist the 
pertinacious counsels of an adviser with whom he 
was in constant intercourse ; and it is certain that 
he gave Majad-ud-Daulah all the support which his 
broken power and enfeebled will enabled him to 
afford. 

But the danger was now too close and too vast to 
allow of further weakness. The Emperor's eyes 
seem to have been first opened by his army's evident 
confusion, as it returned to Dehli, and by the pre- 
varicating reports and explanations which he received 
from its commander. If Mirza Jawan Bakht was 
the prince who had accompanied the ill-starred 
expedition, we know enough of his prudence and 
loyalty to be sure that he would have done all in his 
power to make his father see the matter in its true 
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light ; and what was wanting to his firm but dutiful 
remonstrances, would be supplied by the cries of 
fiigitive villagers and the smoke of plundered 
towns.* 

Najaf Khan was urgently summoned from Agra, 
and obeyed the call with an alacrity inspired by his 
loyal heart, and perhaps also by a dignified desire 
for redress. As he approached the capital, he was 
met by the prince and the baffled Kashmirian. To 
the former he was respectful, but the latter he 
instantly placed under aiTest, and sent back under a 
strong guard. The feUen Minister was confined, 
but in his own house ; and the Mirza, on reaching 
Dehli, confiscated, on behalf of the Imperial treasury, 
his wealth, stated to have amounted to the large 
Bum (for those days) of twenty lakhs, reserving 
nothing for himself but some books, and a medicine- 
chest. This was the second time he had triumphed 
over an unworthy rival, and signalized his own 
noble temper by ao blending mercy with justice as 
has seldom been done by persons situated as he 
was. Abdul Ahid Khan — or Majad-ud-Daula — 
was a fop, very delicate in his habits, and a curiosity- 
seeker in the way of food and physic. It is said by 
the natives that he always had his table-rice fi-om 
Caahmir, and knew by the taste whether it was 
from the right field or not. 

Fully restored to the Imperial fevour, the Mirza 

* FrancVlm saya uaheBitatingly that it was Forkhanda who 
accompanied the ezp«ilition. This prince died the followlog 
J ear. (Shah Alam Chap. VI.) 
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lost no time in obeying the pressing behests of his 
Sovereign, and sending an adequate force under his 
nephew, Mirza Shafi, to check the invaders. 
Their army, which had been collected to meet the 
Imperialists, drew up and gave battle near Meerut, 
within forty milea of the metropoUs ; but their 
unskilled energy proved no match for the resolution 
of the Moghul veterans, and for the disciplined 
valour of the Europeanized batt^ons. The Sikhs 
were defeated with the loss of their leader and 5,000 
men, and at once evacuated the country. 

It cannot hi«ve escaped notice tiiat we have been 
here reviewing the career of one whose 
talents and virtues merited a nobler arena 
than that on which they were displayed, and who 
would have indeed distinguished himself in any age 
and country. Profiting by experience, the success- 
ful Minister did not repeat the former blunder of 
retiring to Agra, where, moreover, his presence 
was no longer required, but continued for the brief 
remainder of his life to reside in the metropolis, and 
enjoy the fruit of his laborious career in the adminis- 
tration of the Empire, to which he had restored some- 
thing of its old importance. Mirza Shafi commanded 
the army in the field ; while Mohammad Beg, of Ra- 
madan, was Governor of the Fort and District of Agra. 
!Najaf Khan himself was appointed Arair-ul-Amra 
(Premier Noble) ; his title, as it had long been, was 
Zulfikar-ud-Daula — " Sword of State." 

I have not thought it necessary to interrupt the 
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narrative of the Mirza's successes by stopping to 
notice the death of Sumroo. This event occurred at 
Agra on the 4th of May, 1778, as appears from the 
Portuguese inscription upon his tombstone there.* 
He appears to have been a man without orie re- 
deeming quality, " stem and bloody-minded, in no 
degree remarkable for fidelity or devotion to his 
employers " — the one essential virtue of a free lance. 
This character is cited from the memoirs of Skinner, 
■where it is also added that he cannot have been 'void 
of those qualities which attach the soldiery to their 
officer. But even this becomes doubtful, when we 
find the late Sir W. Sleeman (who was in the habit 
of moving about among the natives, and is an excel- 
lent authority on mattere of tradition) asserting 
that he was constantly under arrest, threatened, 
tortured, and in danger at the hands of his men. 

The force was maintained by his widow, and she 
was accordingly put in charge of the lands which he 
had held for the same purpose. 

This remarkable woman was the daughter (by 
a conCTibine) of a Mohammadan of Arab descent, 
settled in the town of Kotana, a small place about 
thirty miles north-west of Meerut, and bom about 
1753. On i the death of her father, she and her 
mother became subject to ill-treatment from her 
half-brother the legitimate heir; and they conse- 
quently removed to Dehli about 1760. It is not 
certain when she first entered the family of Sumroo, 

* Vide Appendix. B. 
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but she did not become his wife till some time after- 
wards. It has even been doubted if any formal mar- 
riage-ceremony ever took place. 

At his death he left a son, by another Mussalmani, 
who was still in his minority ; and the Minister, 
observing her extraordinary abilities, saw fit 
to place her in charge, as has been already said. 
The result amply justified his choice. In 1781 — 
under what influence is not recorded — she embraced 
Christianity, and was baptized, according to the 
ritual of the Latin Church, by the name of 
Johanna.* Her army is stated to have consisted, at 
this time, of five battalions of Sepoya, about 300 Euro- 
peans, officers and gunners, witii 40 pieces of cannon, 
and a body of Moghul horse. She founded a Christian 
Mission, which grew by degrees into a convent, a 
cathedral, and a college ; and to this day there are 
some 1,500 native and Anglo-Indian Christians resi- 
dent at Sirdhana. 

On the 26th April, 1782, f died Mirm Najaf 
Khan, after a residence in India of about 
forty-two years, bo that he must have been 
aged at least sixty. He appears to have been a greater 
and a better man even than his predecessor, Najib- 
ud-Daula, over whom he had the advantage in point 
of blood, being at once a descendant of the Arabian 

* Sleeman'B " Kambleg and fiecollections," vol. 11., p. 3M- 
The vriter gives the Begum's age. At tke time of her baptism, as 
forty. This is merely conjecture. 

t Mill saye " late is the year ;" the date in the text is ihai girea 
by W. Hastings, who was Governor- General at the time. 
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prophet, and a member of the Saffe-vi house, which 

had been removed from the throne of Persia by the 
usurpation of Nadir Shah. Captain Scott — who was 

a good scholar and well-acquainted with native politics, 
as Persian Secretary to the Grovemor-General of Bri- 

■ tish India — records of the Mirza that no one left bis 
presence dissatisfied. If he could grant a request he 
would, and that with a grace as if it pleased him ; if he 
could not, he could always convince the petitioner pf 
his sorrow at being obliged to refuse.* At his death 
he wielded all the power of the Empire, which his 
energies and virtues had restored. He waa Deputy 
Vazir of the absentee Viceroy of Oudh, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army. He held direct civil 
administration, with receipt of the surplus revenues, 
agreeably to Eastern uauage, of the province of Agra 
and the Jat territories, together with the district of 
Alwar to the south-weat and those portions of the 
Upper Doab which he had not alienated in Jaidad. 
But he died without issue, and the division of his 
offices and his estates became the subject of speedy 
contests, which finally overthrew the last iragmenta 
of Moghul dominion or independence. The following 
notice of these transactions is chiefly founded on a 
Memorial, drawn up and submitted to the British 
Governor at Lucknow in 1784, by the Shahzada 
Jawan Bakht, of whpm mention has been already 

• The faulty" side of him appearn to have been a lore of money, and 
(towards the last part of hia lifa at least) of pleasure. It will be Been 
in the Bequel how soon his gaiiu were dissipated, and his house over- 
thrown. 

t Ag for example Sup. 62, &a. 
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made more than once, and who had, for the ten 
yeara preceding tJie Emperor's return to Dehli^ in 
'71, held the Regency mider the title of Jahandar 
Shah. After referring to the &ct that Majad-ud 
Daula (the title it may be remembered, of Abdul 
Ahid Khan) had been and atill was in custody, but 
that an equerry of the Emperor's procured the issue 
of patents confirming existing appointments, the 
Prince proceeds, — " The morning after the Mirza's 
death, I saw the attendants on His Majesty were 
consulting to send some persons to the house of the 
deceased, in order to calm disturbances ; and at last 
the Wisdom enlightening the world resolved on 
deputing me to effect that object. [I] having 
departed with all speed, and given assurances to the 
afflicted, the friends of the departed had leisure to 
wash and dress the body, and the clamour began to 
cease. After necessary preparation, I attended the 
corpse to the Masjid, and the rites of Islam having 
been performed, sent it to the place of interment, 
under the care of Afrasyab Khan, who was the 
cherished-in-the-bo8om of the noble deceased ; whose 
sister also regarded him as her adopted son. 

" Afrasyab Khan soon became ambitious of the 
dignities and possessions of the deceased, and the 
Begam (deceased's sister) petitioned his Majesty in 
his favour, with earnest entreaty ; but this proved 
disagreeable to the fer-extending sight of the royal 
Wisdom, as Mirza Shaffi Khan, who had a great 
army and considerable resources, looked to the suc- 
cession, and would never agree to be superseded in 
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tlu3 manner, ao that contentions would necessarily 
ensue." There can be no doubt of the correctness 
of Shah Alam's views. Mirza Shaffi was the 
nearest relative of the deceased, and in actual pos- 
session of the command of the army. He was thus 
not merely the most eligible claimant, but the best 
able to support his claims. But the Emperor — never, 
as we have seen, a man of much determination — ^was 
now enfeebled by years and by a habit of giving way 
to importunity. 

" Instigated," proceeds Jawan Bakht, " by female 
obstinacy, the Begam would not withdraw her re- 
quest, and her petition was at length, though reluct- 
antly, honoured with compliance. The khillat of 
Amir-ul-Omra and acting Minister was conferred 
upon Afrasyab by his Majesty, who directed this 
menial (though he [the writer] was sensible of the 
ill-promise of the measure) to write to Mirza Shaffi 
to hasten to the presence." 

It is not quite clear whether the measure, to which 
this parenthesis represents the prince as objecting, 
was the appointment of Afrasyab or the summons to 
the Mirza. He was evidently opposed to the former, 
who was a weak young man, devoid of resources 
either mental or material. On the other hand, his 
own matured good sense should have shown him that 
no good consequences could follow the temporizing 
policy which brought the rivals &ce to face at Court. 
Afrasyab's first measure was to release the Kash- 
mirian Ex- Minister Majad-ad-Daula (Abdul Ahid 
Khan) from arrest, and by his recommendation this 
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feithless and notorious traitor was once more received 
into the Imperial favour. In the meanwhile, Mirza 
Shaffi arrived at Dehli, and took up his quarters in 
the house of his deceased uncle, whose widow he 
conciliated by promising to marry her daughter, his 
first cousin. A period of confusion ensued, which 
ended for the time in the resignation of Afrasyab, 
who retired to his estate at Ajhir, leaving his inte- 
rests at Court to be attended to by Majad-ud-Daula 
and by the converted Rajput Najaf KuH.* Shortly 
after his departure, Mirza Shaffi surrounded the 
houses of these agents, and arrested Majad-ud-Daula 
on the 11th September, 1782, and the Kajput on the 
following day, confining them in his aunt's house under 
his own eye. The prince upon this received orders to 
negotiate with the Mirza, who was appointed to the 
office he had been so long endeavouring to compass. 
But Afirasyab Khan, his absent competitor, had still 
allies at Court, and they succeeded in bringing over 
to his cause M. Paoli, the commander of Begam Sum- 
roo's Brigade, together with Latafet Khan, comman- 
dant of the battalions that had been detached to the 
Imperial service by the Viceroy of Oudh. This took 
place a few days only after the arrest of the agents, 
and was almost immediately followed by the desertion 
from Mirza Shaffi of the bulk of the army. The 
Emperor put himself at the head of the troops, and 
proceeded to the Minister's house. Finding the pre- 
mises had been evacuated the Shah marched in triumph 
— not quite after the magnificent feshion of bis ances. 

* Otherwise Saif-ud-Danl^ e. ftyi. p. 121. 
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tors — to the Jamma Masjid,* and Mirza Shaffi fled 
to Eosi, in the vicinity of Mathra, acting by the 
advice of the prince, as the latter informs us. The 
army did not pursue the fugitive, and the latter en- 
larged Majad-ud-Dowlah, who promised to intercede 
for him with the Emperor, and also made a friend in 
Mohammad Beg of Hamadan, whom we have already 
met with as Governor of Agra. 

While the Moghuls were distiirbing and weakening 
the empire by these imbecile contentions, 
Mahdoji Sindia, the "Patel, was hovering ' 
ahr off, like an eagle on the day of battle. His posi- 
tion had just been greatly improved by the treaty of 
Salbai, in which the British authorities had recognized 
him as the representative chief of the Mahrattas, the'i 
Peshwa being still a minor, and the ostensible head of j 
the Regency, Nana Famavia, being a mere civilian, 
though otherwise an able man. The British Governor- 
General also, naturally alarmed at what was going on, 
and foreseeing danger from the interposition of the 
Mahrattas, with whom his Government had,. tDl lately, 
been engaged in a deadly conflict, soon after sent two 
officers to the Imperial Court, being the first Englah 
Embassy that had visited the city of the Moghul 
since the memorable deputation from the in&nt 
Factory to the throne of Farokhsiar.f 

But before these oflicials could arrive, further com- 
plication had occurred. Mirza Shaffi returning 
to Dehli, in company with Mohammad Beg, requested 

* Tha Moaulmaik Cathedral of Debli. e. tup. p. 15. 
t Vid« nip. book i. ohsp. i. p. 32. 
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that hia now opponents, Paoli and Latafet, might be 
sent to them with authority to treat ; and the applica- 
tion was granted, much against the advice of the 
prince, who tells us that he proposed either that an 
immediate attack should be made upon the rebels 
before they had time to consolidate their power, or 
else that they should be sucunoned to the presence, 
and made to state their wishes there. To the envoys 
elect, he observed that, even were the concession made 
of sending a deputation to treat with refractory sub- 
jects, he would advise that only one should go at a 
time. " But," he continues, " as the designs of Provi- 
dence had weakened the ears of their understandings, 
an interview appeared to them most advisable ; a mu- 
tual suspicion rendering each unwilling that one 
should go and the other remain in camp, lest he who 
went should make his own terms without the other." 
What a glimpse this gives of the dissolution of aU that 
we are accustomed to call society ! The two envoys 
set out, but never returned ; like the emissaries sent to 
the Jewish captain, as he drove furiously along the 
plain of EsdraSlon to ftsk, Is it peace ? The European 
was dain at once ; the Oudh general being imprisoned 
and I deprived of sight. Mirza Shaffi and Moham- 
mad Beg next began to quarrel with each other. The 
Emperor was now much perplexed ; but matters were 
arranged for the time through the instrumentality 
of the prince and by the return of Afrasyab, who 
became reconciled to his late competitor. The 
three nobles were presented with khiUats (dresses of 
honour), and Mirza Shaffi became Premier, under 
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the title of Amir-ul-Amra, while Majad-ud-Daulah 
reverted to his ancient post of Intendant of the Home 
Revenues. We pursue the prince's narrative. 

"It was at this period that much anxiety and 
melancholy intruding on the sacred mind of his 
Majesty, the Asylum of the world, and also on the 
breast of this loyal servant," their attention was 
turned towards the English alliance, which had 
been in abeyance for some years. On the 23rd of 
September, 1783, Mirza ShaflS, who had been to 
Agra, was shut out from the palace on hia return, 
probably owing to Airasyab Khan's renewed desire 
to obtain the chief place in the State. On this the 
Mirza retired to Agra again, and naturally adopted 
a hostile attitude, an emissary was sent forth 
to treat with him, in the person of Mohammad Beg 
Hamdani. The meeting took place in the open air 
in front of the main gate of the old Fort of Agra ; and 
whai the elephants, upon which the two noblemen 
were seated, drew near to each other, the Mirza held 
out his hand in greeting, when Mohammad Beg at once 
seized the opportunity, and pistolled him under the 
arm. It is asserted, indeed, by some that the actual 
crime was perpetrated by the attendant who occupied 
the back seat of the howdah; posfidbly Ismail Beg 
Ehan, nephew of the Hamdani. 

Afr^syab, who had instigated this murder, profited 
by it, and succeeded to the post of his ambition ; while 
the mind of the prince became still more anxious, and 
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still more bent upon opening his case, if possible, in a 
personal interview with the English Governor. 

Meanwhile, the envoys of the latter were not less 
urgent on their employer to support the Emperor 
with an army. " The business of assisting the Shah " 
— thus they wrote in December, 1 783 — " must go on 
if we wish to be secure in India, or regarded as a 
nation of feith and honour." • Mr. Hastings was not 
deaf to these considerations, and subsequent events 
proved their entire soundness. He desired to sustain 
the authority of the Emperor, because he foresaw 
nothing from its dissolution but an alternative between 
Chaos and the Mahrattas ; and, but for the opposition 
of his council in Calcutta, he would have interposed, 
and interposed after his fashion, with effect. Yet his 
not doing so was afterwards made the ground of one 
of the charges (No 18) against him, and he was ac- 
cused of having intrigued in the interest of Mahdoji 
Sindia, the Patel. That Mr. Hastings, when over- 
ruled in his desire of anticipating Sindia in Court 
influence at Dehli, preferred seeing the latter succeed, 
rather than the empire should fell a prey to complete 
anarchy ; that he " turned the circumstance to advan- 
tage " — to use Grant Duff's phrase — was neither 
contrary to sound statesmanship, nor to the par- 
ticular views of the British Government, which was 
then occupied in completing the treaty of Salbai. 
Under this compact. Central India was pacified, and 
the Camatic protected from the encroachments of the 
• Mill, book Ti. ch&p. i. 
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notorious Haidar Ali Khan, and hia son, the equally 
famous Tippu Sahib. It is important here to observe 
that the Calcutta Gazettes of the day contain several 
notices of the progress of the Sikhs, and the feeble 
opposition offered to them by the courtiers. All 
these things called for prompt action.' 

On the 27th March, 1784, the British Governor 
arrived at Lucknow, and Jawan Bakht resolved to 
escape from the palace, and lay before him an 
account of Dehli politics, such as should induce 
him to interpose. The design being communicated to 
his maternal uncle, a body of Gujars,* from the 
prince's estate, was posted on the opposite bank of the 
river, and everything fixed for the 14th of April. 
About 8 p. M., having given out that he was indis- 
posed, and on no account to be disturbed, the prince 
disguised himself, and, secretly departing from his 
chamber in the palace, passed from the roof of one 
building to the roof of another, until he reached the 
aqueductf which crossed the garden Hayat Baksh.J 
The night was stormy, and the prince was suffei-ing 
from a fever, but he found a breach where the canal 
issued, by which he got to the rampart of the Salim- 
garh. Here he descended by means of a rope, and 
joined his friends on the river sands ; and, with a con- 
siderable mixture of audacity and address, found 

* A tribe cluming to be descended from ILajput fathers, and 
long famous in HindoBtoa for tbeir martial aod predatory oba- 
racter. They are regarded bj Elliott as Scythiim immigrants. 

t Nukr-i-FMZ.^^Vide Preliminary Obseiratioiis. 

X Tide sup. Preliminary Obserrations. 

10 
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means to elude the sentries, and get across the river. 
One trait is worth preserving, as illustrative of the 
characteristic clemency of the house of Timor. "I 
believe," said the prince, in talking of this night's 
adventure to Mr. Hastings, " I ought to have killed 
the guide who showed me where to ford the river ; 
but my conscience disapproved, and I let him go, pre- 
ferring to trust myself to the care of Providence. In 
effect, the man justified my suspicions, for he instantly 
went to the nearest guard, and gave him information 
of my route as I learned soon after ; but I made 
such speed that my pursuers could not overtake 
me." * 

His Highness reached Lucknow; where he im- 
pressed all who met him with a highly fiivourable 
opinion of his humanity, his intelligence, and his 
knowledge of affairs ; but the only consolation he 
received, either from the Viceroy or from Mr. Hast- 
ings, hampered as the latter was by the resolution of 
his council, was the advice to turn to Mahdoji Sindia. 
Captain Jonathan Scott (who was on Hastings' staff) 
says that the Prince received an allowance of ^40,000 
a year from the British Government (Scott's Ferishta, 
Vol. II. 242.) 

In the meanwhile, Mohammad Beg, who had re- 
turned to his old residence at Agra, continued to trouble 
the repose of the new minister Afrasyab so that he also 
turned to the redoubted Patel ; and this successful sol- 
dier who had barely escaped four-and-twenty years 

* Appendix to Ur HastiDgB' " N&rmtire." 
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before from the slaughter of Panipat, now found him- 
self master of the situation. The movements of the 
Mahratta chief began indeed to be all-important. 
They were thus noticed in the Calcutta Gazette for 
18th April : — " We learn that Sindia is going on a 
hunting party. . . . We also learn that he will march 
towards Bundelkund." This was in the direction, as 
it proved, of Agra.* 

He sent an envoy to Lucknow to treat with the 
Governor-General, and proceeded in person to Hin- 
dostan, proposing to meet the Emperor, who was on 
his way to dislodge Mohammad Beg from the fort of 
Agra. The Calcutta Gazette for May 10th says, 
" His Majesty has signified by letters to the Governor- 
General and Sindia that he will march towards 
Agra."t 

The Emperor's desire to put himself into the hands 
of Sindia was very much increased by the violent 
conduct of Airasyab toward one who, whatever his 
faults, had endeared himself, by long years' association, 
to the &cile monarch. Majad-ud-Daula, the Finance 
Minister, having attempted to dissuade his Majesty 
frora going to Agra, the haughty Moghul sent Najaf 
Kuli Khan with a sufficient force to Majad's house, 
and seizing him, with the whole of his property, kept 
him in close arrest, in which he continued for the most 
pflEt till his death, in 1788.1 

* 8. Karr'a " Selections," vol. I. p. 13. 

Sup., p. 14. 
J Francklin's '■ Slmt Alum," p. 118. 
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On his arrival, Sindia bad an interriev with 
Airasyab Khan, at which it was agreed to concert a 
combined attack n\Km Mohammad Beg forthwith. 
Three days after the premier was assastdnated, viz., 
2nd November, 1784. The actual hand that struck 
this blow was that of Z^-ul-Abidin, brother of 
Mirza Sbaffi, who, no doubt, was not unwilling to 
have an opportunity <^ punishing the supposed author 
of his uncle's murder ; but there were not wanting 
those who, on the well known maxim, cm bono, attri- 
buted the instigation to Sindia. Francklin records, 
on the authority of one Said Raza Ehan, that Zaln- 
ul-Abidin found shelter with Sindia immediately 
after the murder, which was effected in the very tent 
of the victim. Rajah Himmat Bahadur (the GosMn 
leader) * at once proceeded to Sindia's tent, accom- 
panied by the chief Moghul nobles ; where all joined 
in congratulations and professions of service. 

The latter, at all events, immediately stepped into 
the dead man's shoes, leaving the title of Vazir to 
the Oudh Viceroy ; and contenting himself with the 
substance of authority. Calling the Peshwa of Puna 
■ — the head of the Mahrattas — ^by the revived title 
formerly borne (it may be remembered) by the first 
N izam,f of Plenipotentiary of the Empire, he professed 
. to administer as the Peshwa's deputy. He as- 
sumed with the command of the army, the direct 

* TheM GFoB&eena were a sect of fighting fnaxe, much valnod &t this 
period.— Vid« inf. note to p. 17S. 
t V. (Up, p. 38. The Ferauui word u fakil-i-Mutlak. 
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inanagement of the provinces of Dehli and Agra, and 
allotted a monthly payment of sixty-five thousand ru- 
pees for the personal expenses of Shah Alam. In order 
to meet these expenses, and at the same time to satisfy 
himself and reward his followers, the Patel had to 
cast about him for every available pecuniary force. 
Warren Hastings having now left India, it seems to 
have been thought a favourable movement for claiming 
some contribution from the foreign possessors of the 
Eastern Subahs. Accordingly we find in the Cal- 
cutta Gazette the following notice, under the date 
Thursday, 12th May, 1785:— 

" We have authority to inform the public that on 
the 7th of this month the Governor-General received 
from the Emperor Shah Alam and Maha Rajah Ma- 
dagee Sindia an official and solemn disavowal, under 
their respective seals, of demands which were trans- 
mitted by them, on Mr. Macpherson's accession to the 
Government, for the former tribute from Bengal. 

" The demands of the tribute were transmitted 
through Major Brown,* and made immediately upon 
his recall from the Court of Shah Alam, but without 
any communication of the subject to Mr. Anderson.f 

" Mr. Anderson was immediately instructed to 
inform Sindia that his interference in such demands 
would be considered in the light of direct hostility 
and a breach of our treaty with the Mahrattas ; and ' 

* Major Brown was the head of tbe Dehli Miggioii already 

mentioned. 
t Mr Anderson was the British S«Bident in Sindia's camp. 
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Shah Alam was to be informed that the justice of the 
English to his illustrious house could never admit the 
interference or recommendation of other powers, and 
could alone flow from their voluntary liberality. 

"A disavowal of claims advanced unjustly and 
disrespectfully was insisted upon ; and we are 
authorized to declare that Mr. Anderson's conduct in 
obtaining that disavowal was open and decided, highly 
honourable to him as a public minister. He acted in 
conformity to the orders of Government even before 
be received them. He founded his remonstrances on 
a short letter which he had received from the Gover- 
nor-General, and upon circumstances which passed in 
the presence of Sindia, at Shah Alam's Darbar, as 
Major Brown was taking his leave. 

"The effects which Mr. Anderson's remonstrance 
produced are very satisfectory and creditable to Go- 
vernment, and such explanations have followed upon 
the part of Sindia, as most eventually strengthen our 
alliance with the Mahrattas, expose the designs of 
secret enemies, and secure the general tranquillity of 
India." 

The revolution thus begun was soon completed. 
Zabita Khan died about this time ; and Mohammad 
Beg, being deserted by his troops, had no resource 
but to throw himself upon the mercy of the foreign 
chief. The fort of Agra surrendered on the 27th of 
March, 1785 ; and all that remained of the power of 
the Moghul party was the fort of Aligarh, where the 
widow and brother of the late minister, - AfrasjTib 
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Khan, still held out, in the hope of preserving the 
property of the deceaaed, the bulk of which was stored 
there. This stronghold, which the late Najaf Khan 
had wrested from the Jats, had been fortified with 
great care, and it had a strong garrison, but, having 
held out from July to November, the Governor was 
at last prevailed upon, by the entreaties of the ladies, 
to avert from them the horrors of a storm, and make 
terms with the besiegers. The result of the capitu- 
lation was that the eldest son of the deceased Afraayab 
received an estate, yielding a yearly revenue of a lakh 
and a half of rupees. The rest of the property — 
valued at a crore, a sum then corresponding to a mil- 
lion of money, but really representing much more of 
our present currency — was seized by Sindia. 

The latter was now supreme in Hindostan ; the dis- 
united Moghul chiefs, one and all, acknowledged his 
authority ; and a Mahratta garrison, occupying the 
Red Castle of Shah Jahan, rendered the Emperor little 
more than a honourable captive. Rejoined, however, 
personally in all the operations of 1785, and did not 
return to DehH until the middle of the following year. 
Sindia did not at the time accompany him, but 
retired to his fevourite cantonment of Mathra. 

It has been already mentioned that there is little or 
nothing recorded of the condition of the countiy or of 
the people by native historians. It must not, however, 
be thought that I am satisfied with recording merely 
the dates of battles, or the bic^raphies of prominent 
men. On the conti-ary, the absence of information 
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Upon the subject of the condition of the nation at large, 
18 a great cause of regret and disappointment to me. 

In 1783, when Afrasyab Khan was distracting the 
country by his Bmbitious attempts, occurred a &ilure 
of the periodical rains, followed by one of those 
tremendous famines which form such a fearful feature 
of Indian life.* In Bengal, where the monsoon is 
regular, and the alluvial soil moist, these things are 
almost as unknown as in England : but the arid pltuns 
of Hindosfan, basking at the feet of the vastest moun- 
tain-chain in the world, become a perfect desert, at 
least once in every quarter of a century. The fiunine 
of 1783-4 has made a peculiarly deep impression upon 
the popular mind, under the name of the " Chalisa," 
in reference to the Sambat date 1840, of the Era of 
Vikram Adit. An old Gosain, who had served 
under Himmat Bahadur, once told me that flour sold 
that year 8 seers for the rupee ; which, allowing for 
the subsequent fall in the value of money, is equiva- 
lent to a rate of three seers for our present rupee — a 
state of things partly conceivable by English readers, 
if they will imagine the- quartern loaf at four shillings, 
and butcher's meat in proportion. f 

These famines were greatly intensified by the want 
of hands for field labour, that must have been caused 



* Fide Preliminary ObHerrationB, p. 4. 

t Vide Calcutta Qazette, for Thursday, 13th May 1784. — " The 
12th. — Wheat iB now aelling at Battalah, 9 seers; at Lahore, 4 seera ; 
and Jtunmoo, 3 seera per rupee." — Setou Sarr's " Selections," L 14. 
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by the constant drafting of men to the armies, and by 
the masBacre and rapine that accompanied the chronic 
warfare of those times. The drain on the population, 
however, combined with the absence of the tax- 
gatherer, must have given this state of things some sort 
of compensation in the long run. Some few further 
particulars regarding the state of the country will be 
found in the concluding chapter. 

NoTB. — Beaidea the Moftffari, the principal anljioritiea for lliii 
chapter have been FranckUn'$ " Shah Alum " (o, tiff, p, 189) the nar- 
rative at the Shahzada published by Warren HastingB, and the 
continuation of Ferisbta bj Captain Jonathan Scott. This gentle- 
man, hai already been mentioned (c. *t^. p. 139) he was aaaiated in 
compiling his narrative by Maj. FoKer, who vss at Dehli at the time. 
All these authorities are strictly original and contemporaneoDs; and in 
general agree with each other. The Memoirs of Iradat Eban hare 
also been consulted — SehliiNoble of the period. A traditional account 
of the Famine by an " Old Kesident " of Aligarh may not be without 
interest. It is taken from the Behli Gazetia of 6th' June, 1874. " Aa 
told by many persons who witnessed it, the disastrous circumstance 
which occurred during Sindiab's rule and prior to Du Boigne's admin- 
istration known by the people as the ' Chaleesa Kaut,' the severe 
famine of A. J>. 1783, in a considerable degree desolated the country, 
and the many minoUB high mounds still visible in the district owe 
their origin to this calamity. The inhabitants either fell victims, or 
fled to other parts where they met a similar fate, for the famine was a 
general one. It was described to me by those who lived then, that for 
the two previous years the rains were very unfavoorable, and the pro- 
duce very scanty; the third year, A. D. 17S3, the people entertained 
strong hopes that the season would be a propitious one: but sad was 
their condition when they found the rainy months, ' Assauraad Sawon,' 
passing ofi* with a scorching sun. In ' Bhadoon ' they had clouds but 
no TMn, and when the calamity came all hopes were gone, the price of 
grain was enormous and with difficulty it could be procured, thousands 
died of sheer starvation within their walls aud streets, and the native 
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gorenimeat rendered no asaistaace to ameliorate or relieve the wuita 
of titeir unfortoimte subject*. Children were left to go astrajaod find 
their Biutenance in the wild heme* of the peepol, biurh and goolur, 
and thuB became an easy prey to the wild beaste who in nuinben roved 
round the country in open day living on human carcases. About the 
middle of September or ' Kooar,' the raini fell and «o regularly that 
the grain which was thrown in the fields in the two preWoua yean and 
did not generate for want of moisture, now came up profnaely, and 
abundant waa the produce. Tiie state of things gradually changed for 
the better in October and November. An old Brahman of Secnndra 
£ao narrated that some years before 1780 the harvest was so plentifiil 
that on the occasion he built a honae which was on a very high plinth : 
he filled the plinth instead of with mud with an inferior courae of small 
grain called ' kodun,' selling at that time uncommonly cheap, much 
lower than the cost of mud would be ; when the ftumne came he dug up 
the coarse grain, which was found good, and sold it, and with the 
money he made his house a pucka one, besides gaining a la^e sum in 
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CHAPTER V. 

A. J>. 1786-1788. 



Oliolam Eadir. — Siege of Baghogarh. — BritiBL policy.— Sfeaanre* of 
Smdia. — Bajpat confederacy. — Battle of Lalaot. — Mohammad 
Beg'B death. — Defeotioa of Ismail Beg. — MeaaureB of Sindia. — 
Gholam Eadir enten Dehli. — Is oheoked by Begam Sninroo and 
Najaf Enli Khan. — Gholam Eadir pardoned ; joins lamftil Beg> 
— Battle of Fatihpor. — Hajpnt embassy. — Ihnperor takes the 
field.— Sh^iada writes to (Jeorge IH.— Shahsada dies. — ^Najaf 
Knli rebels. — Danger averted. — Emperor's retam. — Battle of 
Firozabad. — Confederates at Dehli.— Their difficulties. — Sindia 
inactive. — Benoit de Boigne. 

THE eldest son of the deceased chief of the 
Bawani Mahal was that Gholam B^adir, whom 
we have seen abeady in the character of a 
captive and a page.* It does not appear under 
what circumst.ances he had recovered his liberty ; but, 
on the death of Zabita Khan, he at once succeeded 
to hia estates, under the title of " Najib-ud-Daula 
Hoshyar Jang." As in the lower empire of Byzan- 
tium, so in the present case, in proportion as the state 
crumbled, the titles of its unserviceable ■ supptfrters 
became more sonorous ; until at last there was not a 
pillar of the ruinous feibric, however weak, and however 
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disengaged from the rest of the body, but bore some 
inBcription, equally " imposing " in both senses of the 
word. Daida or Davlat means " The State ; " and 
the Mussulman nobles were called Arkan-i-Daidat — 
" Columns of the Commonwealth." Of these, one 
was its Sword, another its Asaph (the "Recorder" of 
David and Solomon), a third its Hero, and a fourth its 
Shield. The young " Najib," Gholam Kadir Khan, 
was now the most prominent representative of the 
Hindostani Afghans. Among the Moghuls, the lead- 
ing spirit was Mohammad Beg of Hamadan, for 
whom the Patel provided employment by sending him 
with an army into Malwa, where he was for some time 
occupied by the siege of Kaghogarh. This waa a very 
strong Fort, held by a colony of Kachwaha Rajputs 
since the times of Najaf Khan, and commanding one of 
the main roads between Hindostan and the Mahratta 
country. It had resisted the Mahrattas when they 
first invaded Malwa, and it was destined to resist 
Sindia's successors almost down to our own times. 
It is now a peaceful market town, and the traces 
of its former strength are all that it retains of a 
miUtary character. 

Sindia's progress in the Doab was more rapid, 
nor was it long before Mussulman jealousy began to 
be aroused. The Patel opened negotiations with 
Mirza Jawan Bakht, having the object of inducing 
that prince to return to the capital, but from this he 
was strongly dissuaded by the Viceroy Vazir, acting 
under the advice of Major Palmer, the British Resi- 
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dent at Lucknow. That gentleman considered the 
interests of the Company and of the Vazir aa deeply 
bound up in the fete of the prince. Whilst he re- 
maned under their joint protection, the Mahratta 
usurpation must be incomplete ; should he fell into 
the power of the Patel, a permanent Mahratta. occu- 
pation would be established, which would be a serious 
danger indeed.* 

Under these circumstances the acting Governor- 
General Macpherson, who, as already noted, 
had succeeded Mr. Hastings when the latter 
left India, resolved on ret^ning a British Brigade in 
the Doab ; and Lord Comwallis, on taking office the 
following year, confirmed the measure. That a change 
began to come over the policy of the British in India 
about this time, is well known, however the English 
might strive to hide it from others — or even from 
themselves : see, for instance, the following passage from 
the Calcutta Gazette for March 8th, 1787; — 

" Though the Mussulmans dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, we have nothing to apprehend from the Hindoos. 
Many have urged the necessity of upholding the in- 
fluence of Moghuls to counterbalance the power of 
Hindoos ; but this should seem bad policy, as we would 
causelessly become obnoxious, and involve ourselves 
in the interests of a decliniag State, who are at the 
same time our secret enemy and rivals." 

The new Governor, likewise, fiirther alarmed 

' Letter from Lucknow, dated 1st April, 1786. Ap. Mill. 
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Sindia by sending a minister to reside at the 
Peshwa'a Court at Punah; and the Patel anxiously 
set himself to work to consolidate hia power in 
Hindostan, so as to be ready for the stonn, from 
whatever quarter it might break. Impressed with the 
success which had attended his predecessor, Mirza 
Najaf, Sindia's first care was to organise a body of 
regular troops — a measure repugnant to the old poli- 
tics of the Mahrattas, but none the less approving 
itself to his judgment on that account. 

The nucleus of this force was the corpSv raised and 
organized, in 1785, by Benoit de Boigne, an officer . 
whose history, as it forms an excellent illustration of 
the condition of Hindostan in the latter part of the last 
century, will be given briefly in a note at the end of 
this chapter. The General in command of Sindia's 
forces was a Mahratta, named Appu Khandi Rao, of 
whom we shall hereafter have occasion to make fiirther 
mention. 

In civil matters, the first step taken by the Patel 
was the sequestration of a number of the Jaigirs * of 
the Mussulman nobles — a cause of discontent to the 
sufferers, and of alarm to the remainder ; but even 
tJbis step had a military character, for the Jwgirs were 
fiefc bestowed for military service, and their reduction 
formed part of die system under which he was endea- 
vouring to organize a standing army. With this view 
he at the same time recalled Mohammad Beg &om 

* Tbe "Joghire" of old writers. The ipelling of the t«xt ia the 
correct ooe, " Jai"plat»,ajid" fpr" koldiitg. 
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the siege of Raghogarh and attempted, vainly, to induce 
that Chief to disband his levies. 

Amongst other unpopular measures must alao be 
enumerated the removal of Raja Narayan Daaa, who 
had for some time been in charge of the Home 
Revenues, and who was replaced by Shah Nizam-ud- 
Din, a creature of Sindia's. At the same time the 
Gosain leader, Himmat Bahadur, went into open 
rebeUion in Bundelkand, on being called upon to give 
an account of the management of his Jaigir a measure 
which he construed as portending resumption. 

Nor was it an easy matter, at this particular junc- 
ture, to set about military reforms ; for the Rajputs, 
emboldened perhaps by the resistance of Raghogarh, 
now began to organize a combination, which not only 
implied a considerable loss of power and of revenue, 
but likewise threatened to cut off the Patel's commu- 
nications with Punah. Raja Partab Singh (head of 
the Kachwahas, and Dhiraj of Jaipur), called for 
the aid of the head of the Rathor clan, Maharaja 
Bijai Singh of Jodhpur, who had married his daugh- 
ter, and who adopted his cause with alacrity. Joined 
by the Rana of Udaipur, and by other minor chiefs, 
the Rajput leaders found themselves at the head of a 
force of 100,000 horse and foot, and 400 pieces of 
artillery ; and with array they took post at Lalsot, a 
town forty-three miles east fiwm Jaipur, and there 
awaited the attack of the Imperial forces, with the 
more confidence that they were aware of the growing 
disaffection of the Moghul nobles. 
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Here they were encountered at the end of May, 
1787, by an enormous force under Smdia in person, 
with Ambaji Inglia, Appu Khandi, M. de Boigne, 
and other trusty lieutenants. The Moghul horse and 
the regular in&ntry in the Imperial service were 
under the general direction of Mohammad Beg and 
his nephew. The latter, a young man who will play a 
conspicuous part in the succeeding pages, was named 
Ifflnail Beg, and was the son of Nahim Beg, who had 
accompanied his brother- Mohammad fix)m Hamadan ; 
the two attaching themselves to their Persian country- 
man, Mirza Najaf, during that Minister's later 
prosperity. Isnml Beg had married his uncle's 
daughter, and was a person of great spirit, though not, 
as it would seem, of much judgment or principle. 

The battle as described by Native history, began by 
a charge of Isimul Beg at the head of 300 Moghul 
horse. A large body of Rajput horse made way 
before him ; but the Mahrattas not following up, and 
nearly half his men being slain, he was forced to re- 
treat to his imcle's division. This terminated the 
fighting for that day ; but the next morning Ismail 
renewed the fight, leading on his artillery on foot, and 
followed by his uncle on an . elephant, with the rest 
of the corps. They were throughout the day engaged 
with the bulk of the Rajput army, but a heavy 
storm arose from the westward, and evening came on. 
The Mahrattas having been in the mean time severely 
handled by a body of Rajput swordsmen mad with 
opium, the battle degenerated into a cannonade, at 
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long ranges, and at fitful intei-vals. Suddenly a 
chance round-shot dropped into the Moghul ranks, 
which, after overthrowing two horsemen, made a 
bound, and struck Mohammad Beg on the right arm. 
He fell from his elephant, and, coming in contact with 
a small stack of branches of trees that had been piled 
at hand for the elephant's fodder, received a splinter in 
his temple which proved instantly mortal. Ismail, 
hearing of this event exclaimed. " I am now the 
leader ! " and immediately addressed the troops, and 
concluded the action for that day with a brisk cannon- 
ade. The next day (the 1st of June, and the third of 
this obstinate engagement ), both sides continued to 
fight till towards evening ; when a body of some 1 4,000 
infantry surrounded Sindia's tents and clamorously 
demanded an issue of pay — very probably in arrears — 
and sent a message at the same time to the Jaipur 
Raja, offering to join him on receipt of two lakhs of 
rupees. The Raja readily accepting these terms, the 
battalions joined his camp, and received their money 
on the spot. 

Meanwhile, such was the distress in the Mahratta 
camp, isolated, as it was, in an enemy's country, that 
wheat was selling at four seers the Rupee,* and there 
was every prospect of the scarcity increasing ; while 
the countless camp-followera of the Rajputs were en- 
gaged in nightly depredations, stealing the elephants 
and horses from the midst of the sentries. Under 
these circumstances, the Patel broke up his quarters 

* Probably about twelve timcB tbe average price current of tbose days. 
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the next evening, and fell back upon Alwar, whence 
Ismail Beg marched off without leave towards Agra, 
taking with him 1,000 horse, four battalions, and six 
guna. Sindia, justly regarding this as an open act of 
defection, instantly made terms with Ranjit Singh, 
the leader of the Jats, and pushed on all his forces to 
the pursuit, at the same time throwing a strong rein- 
forcement into the fort of Agra, the garrison of which 
was placed under the command of Lakwa Dada, one 
of his best officers.* 

The following version of the affair appears in the 
Calcutta Gazette: — 

*' Reports are various respecting the particulars of 
an engagement between Scindia and the Rajahs of Joy- 
naghiu" and Jeypore ; it is certain a very bloody battle 
was fought near Joynaghur f about the end of last 
month, in which, though the enemy were repulsed in 
their attack on his advanced body by Scindia's troops, 
with much gallantry, they were ultimately in a great 
measure victorious, as Scindia lost a part of his artil- 
lery during the engagement, which was long and 
obstinate, and in which upwards of 2,000 men were 
killed on either side. Both Minies, however, still 

* This, it must be remembered, b a Mussulman account of the 
campaign ; and tbongh it bears general marks of reracitj, and ia firom 
the Tarikb-i-Mozafari, usually an accurate authority, yet one sees 
that it slurs over the details of Ismail Beg's defection. Grant Duff, 
writing from Mahratla sources, says that he and his uncle deserted 
before the battle of Lalsot, which is the opposite extreme. Perhaps, 
we shall not be far wrong in supposing that Ismwl Beg went off after 
his uncle's death, on the third day when the mutinous corps deserted 
as stated in tlie text. 

t }. d. " Jodhpur." 
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kept the field. Among the chiefs of note who fell on 
the part of Scindia, is Ajeet Roy. On that of the 
Joynaghur Rajah, is Mokamed Beg Bumdanee, a very- 
celebrated commander, much regretted by that party, 
and, but for whose loss, it is said that the Mahrattas 
would have been totally defeated. Several of Scin- 
dia's battalions, with a considerable corps of artillery, 
went over to the enemy on the lat instant, but the 
intelligence we have yet received does not enable us to 
account for this revolt." 

Fraiicklin says, in general terms, that Mohammad 
Beg went over at the commencement of the action, 
and that it was Partab Singh who conferred the 
command of the Moghuls upon Ismail Beg. But 
Partab Singh would have no voice in such a matter, 
and Francklin inconsistently adds that the trained 
battalions of the late Afrasyab's force went over later 
in the day. Where no authorities are given, it is 
inevitable that we should judge for ourselves. And, 
after all, the point is not of much importance. It is 
however pretty clear that the Moghul nobles were 
grievously discontented ; that their discontents were 
known to the Rajputs before they provoked a collision ; 
and that the latter were joined by them as soon as a 
likelihood appeared of Sindia's being defeated. 

General de Boigne used to relate that this was the 
hour of Sindia's moral greatness. He made vast 
eiForts to conciliate the Jats, appealing to the 
Thakur's rustic vanity by costly presents, while he 
propitiated the feeling of the Bhartpur army, and the 
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patriotism of the country at large, by restoring to the 
Jats the fortress of Dig, which had been held for the 
Emperor, ever since its conquest by Najaf Khan. He 
likewise placed his siege-train in the charge of his 
new allies, who stored it in their chief Fort of Bhart- 
pnr. At the same time he wrote letters to Poona, 
earnestly urging a general combination for the good 
cause. 

Ismail Beg, on his part was not idle. His first 
effort was to procure the co-operation of the R^puts, 
and had they not been too proud or too indolent to 
combine actively with him, it is possible that Mahratta 
influence might have been again overthrown, and the 
comparatively glorious days of Mirza Najaf Khan re- 
newed in the Empire of Hindostan. A fresh associate 
too in these designs was now to appear upon the scene, 
which, for a brief but terrible period, he was soon after 
to fill. This was Gholam Kadir,* who hastened from 
Ghosgarh to join in the resuscitation of Mohamma- 
dan interests, and to share in the gains. The 
Emperor, moreover, was known to be in private cor- 
respondence with the Rajput chiefs, who shortly after 
this inflicted another defeat on the Mahrattas under 
Ambaji. 

Unable to resist this combination, Sindia fell 
back upon Gwalior, and Ismail Beg hotly pressed the 
siege of Agra. 

Towards the end of the rainy season of 1787, 
Gholam Kadir approached Dehli, and encamped on 

* V. gup. p. 157. 
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the Shahdara* side of the river ; his object at this 
time being, in all probability, a renewal of his father's 
clalmB, and attempts to obtain the dignity of Amir- 
ul-Amra or Premier Noble. He is always under- 
stood to have been acting under the direction of 
Manzur All Khan, Controller of the Imperial 
Household, who thought to secure a valuable support 
for the cause of Islam by introducing the young 
Patiian chief into the administration. The Mahratta 
garrison was commanded by a son-in-law of the Patel, 
known in Mussulman History as the Desmukh — 
which is interpreted " Collector of Land Revenue," — 
and by a member of the Imperial Household, on whom, 
from some unexplained reason, had been bestowed the 
title of the great Aulia Sauit Shah Nizam- ud- Din, f 
and who had lately been placed in charge of the Home 
Revenues, as stated above (p. 146.) These officers 
inunediately opened fire from the guns on the river- 
side of the fort, and the young RohiUa replied from 
the opposite bank. At the same time, however, he 
did not fell to employ the usual Eastern application of 
war's sinews; and the Moghul soldiers of the small 
force being corrupted, the Mahrattas made but a 
feeble resistance. Gholam Kadir crossed the river, 
and the Imperial officers fled to the Jat Fort of 
Balamgarh, leaving their camp and private effects to 
the mercy of the victor. 

It need hardly be observed that the firing on the 

* Shslidiira waa the icene of Suraj Mal'a defeat and death — 
Vide Bup., chap. ii. 
t Vide inf., p. 187, note. 
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palace was an act of gross disrespect, and, unless ex- 
plained, of rebellion. Nor was the young chief blind 
to the importance of basing his proceedings on an 
appearance of regularity. He accordingly entered 
into a correspondence with the above mentioned Man- 
zur Ali (a nominee, it may be remembered, of the 
late MirzaNajaf Khan).* By the agency of this official, 
Gholam Kadir was introduced to the Diwan Ehas, 
where he presented a Nazar of five gold mohurs, and 
was graciously received. He excused his apparent 
violence by attributing it to zeal for the service of his 
Majesty, formally applied for the patent of Amir-ul- 
Amra, and with professions of implicit obedience, 
withdrew to cultivate the acquaintance of the courtiei's, 
retiring at night to his own camp. Matters remained 
in this condition for two or three days, when Gholam 
Kadir, impatient perhaps at the non-occurrence of any 
circumstance which might advance his designs, re-en- 
tered the Palace with seventy or eighty troopers, and 
took up his abode in the quarters usually occupied by 
the Amir-ul-Amra. 

Meanwhile, Begam Sumroo, who was with her 
forces operating against a fresh rising of the Cis- 
Satlaj Sikhs, hastened from Panipat and presented 
herself in the palace. Awed by this loyal lady and 
her European officers, and finding the Moghul 
courtiers unwilling to enter into any combination 
against them, the baffled RohiUa retired across the 
river, and remained for some time quiet in his camp. 
• V. supp. 110. 
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Francklin indeed states that the ■ cannonade was 
renewed unraediately on Gholam Kadir's return to 
his camp ; but I beUeve that, as stated above, this re- 
newal did not occur until the arrival of Najaf Kuli 
Khan. The Emperor showed on this occasion some 
sparks of the temper of old time, before misfortune 
and sensual indulgence had demoraUzed his nature. 
He sent Moghul chiefs to keep an eye on the Pathan, 
while he increased his household troops by a levy of 
6,000 horse, for the pay of whom he melted a quantity 
of his personal plate. He also despatched messengers 
to the converted Rathor, Najaf Kuli Khan, who 
was on hia estate, at Rewari, urging his immediate 
attendance in Dehli. 

Rewari is in what is now the district of Gurgaon, 
and lies about fifty miles S. W. of DehU. It is a 
country of mixed mountain and valley; the former 
being a table-land of primitive rocks, the latter the 
sandy meadow land on the right bank of the river 
Jamna. Here, in a district wrested by his former 
patron from the Jats,* Najaf Kuli had been 
employed in endeavours to subjugate the indigenous 
population of Mewattis, a race professing Islam like 
himself, but mixing it with many degrading supersti- 
tions, and resembling their neighbours the Minas of 
Rajputana and the Bhattis of Hariana in habits of 
vagrancy and lawlessness, which above half a century 
of British administration has even now &iled to eradi- 
cate. 

* Vide chap. iii. in fin. 
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Najaf Kali Khan obeyed tbe Imperial summons, 
and reached Dehli, where he encamped close to the 
Begam Sumroo, in front of the main gate of the 
Palace, on the 27th November, 1787. The general 
command of the Imperial troops was conferred upon 
the Emperor's second son, Mirza Akbar, who, since 
the flight of his elder brother, had been considered m 
heir apparent, and who now received a khillat of seven 
pieces. The son of a Hindu official, named Ram 
Rattan, was appointed the Prince's deputy (although 
he -was by descent nothing but a modi or "chand- 
ler") ; and a cannonade was opened on the camp of 
Gholam Kadir, who replied by sending round shot 
into the palace itself, some of which fell on the 
Diwan Khas. 

Sindia's conduct at this jimcture has never been 
explained. He was himself at Gwalior, and his army 
under Lakwa Dada, shut up in the fort of Agra, was 
defending itself as well as it might against the forces 
imder Ismail Beg. At the same time ihe author of 
the Tarikk-i-Mozafari assures us that Ambaji 
Inglia — one of Sindia's most trusty lieutenants, 
arrived in Dehli with a small force, and that his 
an-ival was the signal for a reconciliation between the 
Emperor's principal adherents and Gholam Kadir, who 
was then introduced to the presence, and invested 
with the dignity of Premier Noble (Shah Alam him- 
self binding upon his head the jewelled fillet called 
Dastar-u-Goshwara). It is probable that a compro- 
mise was effected, in which Gholam Kadir, by 
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receiving the desired office at the hands of the Mah- 
ratta minister, was supposed to have acknowledged the 
suprenmcy of the latter. The whole story is perplex- 
ing. When cannonaded, the Pathan chief suddenly 
appears within the Palace ; when Sindia's troops 
arrive, he receives the investiture that he was seeking 
in opposition to Sindia ; and at the moment of success 
he marches off to Aligarh. This latter movement 
is however accounted for by Francklin, who attributes 
it to the news of Prince Jawan Bakht being at hand 
with the forces of Himmat Bahadur, who had joined 
the cause of Ismail Beg. At aU events, if Gholam 
Kadir owed this sudden improvement in his position 
to the good offices of the man whose garrison he had 
so lately chased from Dehli, he did not evince his 
gi-atitude in a form that could have been expected ; 
for he lost no time in marching against Sindia's late 
conquest of Aligarh, which fort almost inunediately 
fell into his hands. He then proceeded to join hia 
forces to those of Ismail Beg, before Agra; and 
remained some months assisting at the siege of that 
fort ; these operations being subject to constant annoy- 
ance from the Jats, and from the troops of 
Sindia, who finally crossed the Chambal at 
the end of the cold season, 1787-8, having received 
large reinforcements from the Deccan. Ismail Beg 
and Gholam Kadir immediately raised the siege of 
Agra, turned upon the advancing army, and an obsti- 
nate battle took place near Fatihpur Sikri, on the 
Bhartpur road, on the 24th April. The particulars 
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of" this action are not given by the native historian, 
whom I here follow,* but they are detailed by Grant 
Duff, who probably had them irom General de Boigne, 
who was present at the action, and with whom that 
writer had frequent conversation at Chamb^ri ^ter 
the General's retirement to his native country.f The 
Mahratta army was commanded by Rana Khan, a 
man who, having in the capacity of a water-carrier 
been the means of assisting Sindia to escape from 
the carnage of Panipat in 1761, had been much pro- 
tected by him ; and being otherwise a man of merit, 
was now become one of the chief officers of the army. 
Besides M. de Boigne there was another French officer 
present, whose name is given by Duff, as Listeneaux, 
perhaps a mistake for some such word as Lestonneaux. 
John Hessing was also in this campaign, as may be 
gathered from the epitaph on his tomb, which is close 
to that of Sumroo at Agra. (See Appendix.) The 
Mussulman leaders fought well, Gholam Kadir threw 
himself upon the infantry of the right wing, and broke 
them. Ismail Beg with aU the impetuosity of his cha- 
racter vigorously attacked the battalions of M. de 
Boigne, but was received with sangfroid and resolu- 
tion. The Mahratta horse supported the infantry 
feirly, but were overmatched for such severe duty by 
the weight of the Moghul cavalry and their superior 
discipline. It is probable however that the infentry, 
formed and led by Europeans would have been more 
than a match for all their attempts, had not three of 

• T«rikli-i-Mozflfari, 

t Vol in. p. 19, Bombay Edition. 
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the battalions deserted and joined the enemy, while 
the Jat cavalry failed to sustain the efforts of the 
remaining sepoys. The army of Raiia Khan, under 
these circumstances, withdrew under cover of night to 
Bhartpur ; and Ismail Beg renewed the siege of 
Agra, while Gholam Kadir moved northward in order 
to protect his own possessions from an incursion of the 
Sikhs, with which he was then just threatened. 

While these transactions were going on to the 
South and South East of the capital, the Emperor 
had been occupied by a campaign which he conducted 
personally in the West, and which might have given 
Sindia much anxiety had it been directed by a more 
efficient leader. As events turned, this expedition is 
chiefly remarkable as being the last faint image of the 
once splendid operations of the great military monar- 
chy of Akbar and of Aurangzeb. 

At the end of 1787, and probably in consequence 
of Ismail Beg's attempts to secure the co-operation of 
the Rajputs, aa embassy from Jodhpur presented 
itself at the Court of Shah Alam, bearing a handsome 
nazar, (gift of homage or respect) and a golden key. 
The envoy explained that he waa instructed by his 
master Bijai Singh, the Rathor leader, to present 
this, the key of the Fort of Ajmir, in token of his 
wish that an Imperial army under his Majesty in per-' 
son might march thither and take possession of that 
country ; adding that Partab Sing, the Kachwaha , 
Dhiraj of Jaipur, joined in the application. 

It seems plain that prudence and principle should 
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( have combined to deter the Emperor firom consenting 
I to this invitation, -whereby he took an active step of 
hostility towards Sindia, his minister, and at this 
time perhaps bis most powerful and best disposed 
supporter. But the dream of a Mussulman restora- 
tion, even with Hindu aid, will always have a fas- 
cination for the sons of Islam ; and the weak Shah 
Alam adopted the proposal with an alacrity such aa 
he had not shown for many years. On the 5th of 
January, 17B8, he marched from Debli, ac- 
companied by several of the princes and prin- 
cesses of his family. From the fact of Mirza Akbaf 
contanuing to be regarded as heir apparent, and from 
some other considerations, it may be gathered that the 
last attempt of Jawan Bakht iu the Emperor's favour, 
and its eventual defeat, must have already taken place ; 
for such is the confused manner in which these events 
are related by my authorities — some leaving out one 
part, and some another, while the dates shine few and fe.r, 
like stars in a stormy night — that the relative position 
of events is sometimes left entirely open to conjecture. 
But it is certaiu that the excellent prince, whom we 
have heretofore encountered more than once, did about 
this time make his appearance at the capital, with a small 
contingent supplied him by the Viceroy of Oudh, add- 
ing to his force such irregular troops as he was able to 
raise upon the way ; and that on this occasion it was 
that he addressed to George HI. of Britain the touch- 
ing yet manly appeal from which I make the following 
extract : — " Notwithstanding the wholesome advice 
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given from the throne to Sindia, to conciliate the 
attachment of the ancient nobility, and to extend pro- 
tection to the distressed peasantry, that ungrateful 
chief regardless of the royal wiU, has established him- 
self in continued and unvaried opposition ; until, he 
having by hia oppressions exasperated the Rajas and 
Princes of the Empire, particularly the most illustrious 
prince of Janagar, Raja Partab Singh, as likewise 
the ruler of Jodhpur, both of whom are allied by 
blood to our family, these chiefs united to chastise the 
oppressor, gave him battle, and defeated him ; biit the 
machinations of the rebellious increased. On one side, 
Gholam Kadir Khan (son of the detested Afghan 
Zabita Khan) has raised the standard of rebellion. 
His example having encouraged others, the disturb- 
ance became so formidable as to penetrate even to the 
thredbold of the Imperial palace ; so that our august 
parent \ras compelled to make use of the most 
strenuous exertions." 

This statement of the condition of the Empire is 
interesting, as being given by a contemporary writer 
in all respects the best able to judge. He concludes 
by an urgent appeal to the British monarch for as- 
sistance " to restore the royal authority, punish the 
rebellious and re-establish the house of Timur, and, 
by this kind interposition, to give repose to the people 
of God, and render his name renowned among the 
princes of the earth." 

Among the pressing disturbances noted by the 
prince was undoubtedly the defection of Najaf Kuli 
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Khan, whom we have lately seen combined with the 
Begam in the protection of the Emperor against the 
insults of Gholam Kadir, but who had since gone into 
open rebellion, upon an attempt made by the faction 
in temporary power to supplant him in his govern- 
ment by one Murad Beg. This Moghul officer 
having been put in charge of some part of the convert's 
territorial holding, the latter not unnaturally regard- 
ing this as a menace to his whole power, waylaid the 
Moghul on his way to his new post, and put him in 
confinement at Kewari. 

But the men who had ^ven the advice which led 
to this misfortune did not stop there, but proceeded 
to strike at the prince himself^ whom they accused to 
the Emperor of designs upon the throne. He obtained 
however the titular office of Governor of Agra, and 
seriously attempted, with the aid of Ismail Beg, to obtain 
possession of the fort and province. Foiled in this, and 
escaping narrowly an attempt upon his person by Gho- 
lam Kadir, he ultimately retired to the protection of the 
British at Benares, where he died, a mortified and heart- 
broken man, on the 3 1st May, in the eventful year 1788. 
It is not quite clear, from the records of these transac- 
tions why the Prince — experienced stateman as he 
was, attempted to ally himself to those Mussulman 
malecontents, rather than to the Mabratta Chief whose 
abUity and resources must have been well known to 
him. It must, however, be admitted that Sindia was 
just then shewing an inaction which was calculated to 
arouse Jawan Bakht's suspicions ; and we cmi trace, 
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in the letter quoted a short time back, signs of hos- 
tility in his mind against that wily politician. Idle as 
the speculation may now appear, it is difficult to refiain 
from a passing thought on the manner in which his 
choice of associates affected the fete not merely of his 
royal Father, but of Hindostan and the British power 
there. United with Sindia he would in all proba- 
bility have drawn off Gholam Kadir and changed the 
whole fortunes of the country. D%a aliter visum. 

The prince, who was known to the English as 
Jahandar Shah, is described as '* an accomplished 
gentleman, irreproachable in his private character, 
constant, humane, and benevolent," (Francklin, p. 
162.) He was about forty at the time of his death, 
which was caused by a fit, and is narrated in detail at 
p. 256 of the selections from the Calcutta Gazettes, in 
a manner somewhat more minute than that of 
Francklin, whose account (taken as usual from Raza 
Khan) appears inaccurate as well aa incomplete. 

Unattended therefore by this, his best and nearest 
friend, the poor old Emperor began his march to the 
westward. On the way, it appeared well to take the 
opportunity of reducing Najaf Kuli, who, confident 
in his stronghold of Gokalgarh, would make no sub- 
mission unless he were appointed premier. As we 
know that the Controller Manzur AH, who was at 
present aU-powerfiil, was in favour of the claims of 
Gholam Kadir, we may suppose that these terms were 
rejected with scorn, and the trenches were accordingly 
opened, and the fort invested. The Emperor's army 
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on this occasion consisted, according to Francklin, of 
some battalions of half-drilled infantry (called Na- 
jibs), the body guard, called " Red Battalion," a very 
considerable body of Moghul horse, and three discip- 
lined regiments which had been raised and drilled by 
the deceased Sumroo, and now with a detail of artillery 
and about two hundred European gunners, served 
under the well-known Begam, with these forces Shah 
Alam sate down before Gokalgarh. On the 6th April, 
1788, the besieged made a vigorous sally, and charged 
close up to the tents of the Empei-or. Such was the 
unprepared state of the royal camp, that the whole 
femily were in imminent danger of being killed or 
captured ; the imperial army was already in commo- 
tion, when, at this moment, three battalions of the 
Begam's Sepoys and a field piece dashed up, under the 
command of her chief officer Mr. Thomas. The infentry 
deployed with the gun in the centre, and threw in a 
brisk fire of musketry and grape, which checked the 
sortie, and gave the Imperialists time to form. The 
Chela (adopted son) of the chief was shot dead, and 
Himmat Bahadur, at the head of his Gosaing (a 
kind of fighting friars who were then beginning to be 
foimd useful as mercenaries).! having executed a 

* The Emperor was also accompanied "by Hira Singh, the Jat 
chief of Ballamgarh, and by a small detachment from Ismail Beg'a 
army under the command of Himmat Bahadur. 

t Strictly, Gotain, is the denomiimtioii of the lay-brother (»■ 
apprentice, who is allowed to hold property, and to mingle in the 
world. This is not the case with the lliree higher orders of Hindu 
deroteea. 
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frantic charge in which they lost 200 men, Najaf 
Kali waa glad to retreat with the loss of hia field- 
guns. He soon after opened negotiations through the 
inevitable Manzar Ali ; and the Begam Sumroo 
joining in his favour, he was admitted to the presence, 
and fully pardoned. In the same Darbar, the Begam 
was publicly thanked for her services, and proclaimed 
the Emperor's daughter, under the title of Zeb-un-. 
Nissa — " Ornament of her sex." 

The expedition however exhausted itself in this 
small triumph. Whether from mistrust of the 
Rajputs, or from fear of Sindia, who was just then 
hovering about Bhartpur, the Emperor was induced 
to turn back on the I5th April, and reached the 
capital by a forced march of twenty-four hours, ac- 
companied by Himmat Bahadur. The Begam retired 
to Sirdhana ; and Gholam Kadir and Ismail Beg 
parted, as we have already seen, after the indecisive 
action of Fatihpar, a few days later. Though 
disappointed in their hopes of aid from Dehli, the 
Rajput chiefe fought on ; and the tide of Sindia's 
fortunes seemed to ebb apace. After the last-named 
fight he had &llen back upon Alwar ; but only to be 
encountered by Partab Singh, the Kachwaha prince, 
who drove him back once more upon Agra. Here 
Ismail Beg met him again and chased him across the 
Chambal. Meanwhile Ambajee Inglia was prevented 
from rendering aid to his master by the persistence of 
the Rathors of Jodhpur, who put him to flight after 
an obstinate engagement. Thus cut off, Suidia 
12 
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remained under the friendly protection of the Chambal 
until the month of June, when Rana Khan joined him 
with a fresh body of troops that he had received from 
the Deccan. Thua reinforced Sindia once more 
marched to the relief of hia gallant follower Lakwa 
Dada, who still held out in the Fort of Agra. The 
attack was made on thia occasion from the eastward, 
and was met by Ismail Beg with one of hia furioua 
cavalry charges. De Boigne's infentry and artillery 
however repulsed him, before Gholam Kadir, who 
was returning to the Moghul's aid, had been able to 
cross his forces over the Jumna, or effect a junction. 
Ismail Beg, who was severely wounded, did not hesitate 
to plunge his horse into the stream, swollen and 
widened as it was by the melting of the Himalayan 
snows. The Mahrattas, satisfied with having raised the 
siege, did not pursue him, and the two Mohammadan 
chiefs once more united their forces at Firozabad. 
Francklin (who very seldom gives a date) says that 
this final battle took place on the 22nd August. He 
also states that Gholam Kadir had already joined 
Ismail Beg, but drew off on the approach of the 
Mahratta army. The former statement is easily seen 
to be erroneous, as both the noblemen in question 
were in a very different scene by the 22nd August.* 
The latter is possible; but the weight of authorities, 
Mahratta and Mussulman, is in fevour of the account 
given above. Francklin carelessly adds : — " Agra 
surrende>-ed" the feet being that the gallant governor 

• FiifoiV-p. 189. 
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Lakwa Dada was a brother officer of Rana Khan's and 
his relief had been the object of the battle. 

There is reason to believe that Gholam Kadir — ■ 
whether fix)in avarice, firom ambition, from a desire to 
avenge some personal injury, or from a combination 
of any two or of the whole of these motives — had by 
this time formed a project, vague perhaps at first, of 
repeating the career of crime with which Ghazi-ud- " 
Din had startled Asia nearly thirty years before. 
Meuitime he spoke Ismajl fair : seeing in him a chief| 
worsted indeed for the moment, but a rallying-point 
for the Moghuls, on account as much of his proved 
valour as his high birth; one who would be alike 
useful as a Mend, and dangerous as a foe. He 
accordingly explained, as best he could, his late defec- 
tion, and persuaded the simple soldier to lose no time 
in collecting his scattered forces for an atack upon the 
capital. No sooner had the Beg left for this purpose, 
than Gholam Kadir also departed; and proceeding 
to Dehli renewed his hypocritical professions of loyalty 
through the iostrumentality of Manzur Ah Khan. 
He asserted that Ismail Beg, who had arrived before 
him, and who now joined forces with him, was like 
himself actuated by the sole desire to save the Empire 
from the usurpations of the Mahratta chief; and, as 
fer as the Beg was concerned, these professions were 
possibly not without foundation. At present, the 
conduct of both leaders was perfectly respectful. In 
the mean time, a small force was sent to Dehli by 
Sindia, and entered the palace; upon which the 
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confederates, whose strength was not yet fully re- 
cruited, retired to their former encamping ground at 
Shahdara — the scene it may be remembered of Su- 
rajmal's fell in the days of Najib-ud-Daula. In 
this situation the confederates began to be straitened 
for provisions, for it was now the month of July, and 
the stock of winter crops, exhausted as were the 
agriculturists by years of suffering and xmcertainty, 
was running low; whilst the lawless character of the 
young Pathan and his Rohillas was not such as to 
encourage the presence of many grain-dealers in their 
camp. Desertions began to take place, and Gholam 
Kadir prepared for the worst by sending off his heavy 
baggage to Ghosgarh. He and his companions re- 
newed to the Emperor their messages of encouragement 
in the project of throwing off the yoke of Sindia; 
but the Emperor, - situated as he was, naturally 
returned- for answer, " That his inclinations did not he 
that way." Shah Alam was sustained in this firm 
line of conduct by the presence of the Mahratta troops 
under Himmat Bahadur and by the expected support 
of Gul Mohammad, Badal Beg Khan, Suliman Beg, 
and other Moghul courtiers whom he believed to be 
^th^; and it seemed for the moment as if the con- 
federates' cause was lost. 

Thus pressed, these deperate men at length dropped 
all disguise and opened fire on the palace with all their 
heavy guns. The Emperor openly invited the aid 
of bis Mahratta minister, who was now at Mathra, 
only a week's hard marching from the capital. It was 
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Mahdqji Smdia's undoubted duty to have hastened 
to the relief of him whom he professed to serve; but it 
must be admitted that the instances he had already 
witnessed of Shah Alam's want of resolution and of 
good feith may have furnished the minister with some 
excuse for wishing to read him a severe lesson. H 
had also had sufficient taste of the fighting powers c, 
the Mussulmans to lead him to avoid a general engage- 
ment as long as possible, since every day would 
increase the probabihty of their quarrelling if left to 
themselves, while external attacks would only drive 
them to cohere. 

Sindia accordingly pursued a middle path. He 
sent to the Begam Sunaroo, and urged her to hasten 
to the Emperor's assistance ; but the prudent lady 
was not willing to undertake a task from which, with 
his vastly superior resources, she saw him shrink. He 
likewise sent a confidential Bralmiin, who arrived on 
10th July, and five days after, appeared a force of 
2,000 horse under Rayaji, a relation of Sindia's. 
The Ballamgarh Jats likewise contributed a small 
contingent. 



HoTE, — The following acooimt of de Boigne's early career is from 
Captain DufF, who knew him at Chamb^ri, about the year 1826 ; — 

Aitei* describing his adventures as a youthful soldier of fortune, first 
as an ensign in the French army, and then in the Kussian service in the 
Jjevant, whence he reached Cairo, and finally got to India by what ii 
now called the Overland Koute, — the writer proceeds to state that M. 
de Boigne was appointed an ensign in the 6th Native Battalion under ' 
the Presidency of Madras, from whence he, not long aller, proceeded to 
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Calcutta, bearing letters of Tecommendation to Itfr, HaslingB, fhe 
GoTernor-General. He was then permitted to join Maj(7 Browne'i 
Embaaay to Detli (in 1784, vide sup.), when he took the opportunity of 
Tisiting Sindia's camp, on the invitation of Mr. Anderson, the British 
resident. Gwalior being at this time besieged by Sindees (who had 
treated De Boigne very Bonrrily), the latter commonicaled a plan for 
ila relief to a Mr. Sangster, who commanded 1,000 sepoys and a train 
of artillery in the Baua's servioe. The soteme broke down, because 
the Banas could not or would not advance the required sum of monc^. 

De Boigne next made overtures to the Baja of Jaipur, and waa 
commissioned by him to rwse two battalions ; but Mr. Hastings having 
meanwhile recalled bim to Calcutta, the Baja was induced to alter his 
intentions. He now finally entered the service of his original enemy, 
Mahdoji Sindia, on an allowance of Ka. 1,000 a month for himself, 
and eight all round for each of his men. To the privates he gave five 
and a half, and paid the officers proportionately from the balance. M.. 
de Boigne gradually got European officers of all nations into his corps. 
Mr. Sangster, from the servioe of the Bana of Gohad, joined bim, and 
became superintendent of his cannon foundry. 

Some account of the further proceedings of General de Boigne will 
appear in the succeeding pages : and some notes regarding the close of 
his life will be found in the Appendix. Though moving in an obscure 
scene he was one of the great personages of the World's Drama ; and 
much of the small amount of civil and military organization upon 
which the British ftdoiinistration in Hindostan was ultimately founded 
is due to bis induBtry, skill, and valour. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A.D. 1788. 

Defection of Moghuls.— Confederates obtain possession of Palace. — 
Emperor deposed. — Palace plundered. — G-liolatn Eadir in tlie 
Palace. — Emperor blinded. — Approach of Mahrattas. — Apprehen- 
Mons of spoiler, — The Moharram. — Erplosion in Palace. — Flight 
to Meerat. — Probable intentions. — Capture of Gholam Kadir. — 
His punishment. — Excuse for his deedsf — Sindia's measures. — 
Futnre nature of narrative.— Poetical lament. — Col. Fraucklin. 

ALARMED by these various portents Gholam 
Kadir lost no time in summoning all his adhe- 
rents from Ghosgarh, stimulating their zeal with the 
promise of plunder. At the same time he deputed 
Ismail Beg across the river to practise upon the 
fidelity of the garrison; and such was the Beg's 
influence that the Moghul portion of the Imperial 
troops joined him immediately, and left the unfortu- 
nate Emperor to be protected exclusively by un- 
believers, under the general direction of the Gosaeen 
leader, Himmat Bahadur. This mercenary, not 
perhaps having his heart in the cause, terrified by 
the threats of the Pathan, and (it is possible) tampered 
with by traitors about the Emperor's person, soon 
withdrew; and the confederate chiefs at once crossed 
the river, and took possession of the city. 
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The Emperor now became seriously anxious, and, 
after a consultation with his attendants, resolved on 
deputing Manzur Ali to seek a personal explana- 
tion with Gholam Kadir and Ismail Beg. It has 
always been customary to tax this official with the 
responsibility of this measure, and of the appalling 
results which followed; but it does not appear abso- 
lutely necessary to impute his conduct to complicity 
with the more criminal part of Gholam Kadir's 
designs ; and his subsequent &te is perhaps some 
sort of argument in his favour. But, be this as it 
may, he went to the chiefs by order of the Emperor, 
and demanded, "What were their intentions?" In 
the usual style of Eastern manners they replied, 
" These slaves are merely in attendance for the purpose 
of presenting their duty in person to his Majesty." 
" Be it so," said the Controller; and his acquiescence 
seems to have been unavoidable. " But, " he added, 
" you surely need not bring your army into the Palace : 
come with a small retinue, lest the Governor should 
shut the gates in your faces." Upon this advice the 
two noblemen acted, and entered the Am Khas, on the 
forenoon of the following day (18th of July) with 
some half hundred men-at-arms. Each received a 
khillut of seven pieces, together with a aword and 
other presents; Gholam Kadir also receiving a richly* 
jewelled shield. They then returned to their respective 
residences in the town, where Ismail Beg spent the 
rest of the day in making arrangements in order to 
preserve the safety and confidence of the inhabitants. 
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Next day, he removed his quarters permanently to 
the house formerly occupied by Mohammad Shah's 
Vazir, Kammar-ud-Din Khan ; and his men were 
quartered a couple of miles south of the city, in and 
about the celebrated monumental tomb of the ancient 
Saint, Shah Nizam-ud-Din.* Gholam Kadir's men 
were nearer the Palace, where the present Native 
Infiintry cantonment is, in Dariaoganj ; while his 
officers occupied the vast premises formerly belonging 
successively to the Ministers Ghaai-ud-Din and 
Mirza Najaf, outside of the Cabul Gate. The osten- 
sible state of Dehli poUtics was now this ; Gholam 
Kadir was Premier (an office he swore upon the 
Koran feithfully to discharge), vice Madqji Sindia, 
dismissed ; and the combined armies were the troops 
of the Empire, commanded by Ismail Beg. 

Under these circumstances Gholam Kadir did not 
want a pretext, and at seven in the morning of Friday, 
the 29th July, he returned to the palace, where he had 
an interview with the Emperor in the Diwan Khas. 
Francklin is at &ult again here ; making this second 
interview one with that which occurred more than a 
week before. Citing the authority of Ismail Beg, who 
stood by, he represented that the army was prepared to 

* SkaJL Nizam-nd-Bin Anlia was an influential adrenlnrer io 
the reign of Ala-nd-Din Khilji, circ, laOO H,D. He ia supposed 
by some to have been a sorcerer, by others an assassin of the Secret 
Society of Eliorasan. His tomb is to this day maintaiDed iu perfect 
preservation, aad with all possible respect. 
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march on Mathra, and to chase the Mahrattas &om 
Hmdo8tan ; but that they first demanded a settlement 
of their arrears, for which the Imperial treasmy was 
alone responsible, and alone sufficient. 

This harangue, at its conclusion, was warmly 
echoed by the Controller, by his Deputy, and by 
Ramrattan Modi. On l^e other side, Lalla Sital 
Dass, the Treasurer, who was at once summoned, 
declared that, whatever might be the responsibility 
of the Treasury for an army in whose raising it had 
had no share, and by whose service it had not 
hitherto at all profited, at least tbat its chests con- 
tained no means for meeting the claims. He openly 
ui^ed that the cMms should be resisted at all 
hazards. 

Gholam Kadir replied by an assumed fit of un- 
govemed anger, and producing an intercepted letter 
from Shah Alam, calling upon Sindia for help, 
ordered the Emperor to be disanned, together with 
his personal guard, and removed into close arrest; 
and then, taking from the privacy of the SaHm 
Garb a poor secluded scion of the bouse of Timur, 
set him on his throne, haUed him Emperor, imder 
the title of Bedar Bakht, and made all the courtiers 
and officials do him homage. It is but just to record, 
in fevour of one whose memory has been much 
blackened, that Manzur AU, the Controller, appears 
on this occasion to have acted with sense and spirit. 
When Bedar Bakht was first brought fisrward. Shah 
Alam was still upon the throne, and, when ordered to 
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descend, began to make some show of resistance. 
Gholam Kadir was drawing his sword to cut him 
down, when the Controller interposed; advising the 
Emperor to bow to compulsion, and retire peacefully 
to his apartments.* For three days and nights the 
Emperor and his femily remained in close confinement, 
without food or comfort of any sort ; while Gholam 
Kadir persuaded Ismail Beg to return to his camp, 
and devoted himself to wholesale plunder during the 
absence of his associate. The latter's suspicions were 
at length aroused, and he soon after sent an agent to 
remind Gholam Kadir that he and his men had 
received nothing of what it had been agreed to pay 
them. But the feithless Pathan repudiated every 
kind of agreement, and proceeded to convert the palace 
and aU that it contained to his own use. 

Ismail Beg, now sensible of his folly, lost no time 
in sending for the heads of the civic community, whom 
he exhorted to provide for their own protection ; at 
the same time strictly charging his own heutenants to 
exert themselves to the very utmost should the 
Pathans attempt to plunder. For the present, Gholam 
Kadir's attention was too much taken up with the 
pillage of the Imperial family, to allow his doing much 
in the way of a systematic sack of the town. Dis- 
satisfied with the jewellery realized from the new 
Emperor, to whom the duty of despoiling the Begams 
was at first confided, he conceived the notion that 

" Fnmcklin'i "Sliah Ainm,"p. 176. 
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Shah Alam, as the head of the &imly, was probably, 
nay, certainly, the possessor of an exclusive knowledge 
regarding the place of a vast secret hoard. All the 
crimes and horrors that ensued are attributable to the 
action of this monamania. On the 29th, he made the 
new Titular, Bedar Bakht, inflict corporal chastisement 
upon his venerable predece^or. On the 30th, a 
similar outrage was committed upon several of the 
ladies of Shah Alum's family, who filled the beautiful 
buildings with their shrieks of alarm and lamentation. 
On the 31st, the ruffian thought he had secured 
enough to justify his attempting to reconcile Ismail 
Beg and his men by sending them a donative of five 
lakhs of rupees. The result of this seems to have 
been that a combined, though tolerable humane and 
Orderly attempt was made to levy contributions from 
the Hindu bankers of the city. 

On the Ist of August a fresh attempt was made to 
wrest the supposed secret from the Shah, who once 
more denied all knowledge of it, employing the 
strongest figure of denial. " If," said the helpless old 
man, " you think I have any concealed treasures, they 
must be within me. Rip open my bowels, and satisfy 
yourself." The tormentor tben tried cajolery and 
promises, but they were equally futile. " God pro- 
tect you, who has laid me aside," said the fallen 
Monarch. "I am contented with my fate." 

The aged widows of former Emperors were next 
exposed to insult and suffering. These ladies were at 
first treated kiudly, their services being thought 
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necessary in the plunder of the female inhabitants of 
the Imtiaz Mahal, whose privacy was at first re- 
spected. But on the feilure of this attempt, the poor 
old women themselves were plundered and driven out 
of the palace. When other resources had been ex- 
hausted, the Controller fell under the displeasure of 
his former proteg4f and was made to disburse seven 
lakhs. On the 3rd August, Gholam Kadir gave 
proof of the degraded barbarity of which Hindustani 
Pathans* can be guilty, by lounging on the throne on 
the Deewan Khas, side by side with the nominal 
Emperor, whom he covered with abuse and ridicule, 
as he smoked the hookah in his face. On the 6th, he 
destroyed the same throne for the sake of the plating 
which still adhered to it, which he threw into the 
melting-pot ; and passed the next three days in digging 
up the floors, and taking every other conceivable 
measure in pursuit of his besetting chimera — the 
hidden treasure. During this interval, however, he 
appears to have been at times undecided ; for, on the 
7th he visited the Emperor in his confinement, and 
offered to put on the throne Mirza Akbar, the 
Emperor's favourite son — who did in feet ultimately 
succeed. The only answer to these overtures was a 
request by Shah Alam that he might be left alone, 
" for he was weary " he- said " of suth state as he had 
lately known, and did not wish to be disturbed with 
public business." 

• "Pathan," as has been already observed, ia the usual deBignation 
of the Sobillas and other HiadoBtanis of Afghan descent 
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At length arrived the memorable 10th of August, 
which, perhaps, as far as any one date deserves the 
distinction, was the last day of the legal existence of 
the &mous Empire of the Moghuls. Followed by the 
Deputy-ControUer, Yakub Ali, and by four or five 
of hia own most reckle^ Pathans, Gholam Kadir 
entered the Diwan Khas, and ordered Shah Alam to 
be brought before him. Once more the hidden 
treasure was spoken of, and the secret of its deposit 
imperiously demanded; and once more the poor old 
Emperor — whom we not long ago saw melting his 
plate to keep together a few troops of horse — with 
perfect truth replied that if there was any such secret 
he for one was in total ignorance of it, " Then," said 
the Rohilla, " you are of no further use in the world, 
and should be blinded." " Alas ! " repKed the poor 
old man, with native dignity, " do not so : you may 
spare these old eyes, that for sixty years have grown 
dim with the dwly study of God's word."* The 
spoiler then ordered his followers to torture the sons 
and grandsons of the Emperor, who had followed, and 
now surrounded their parent. This last outrage broke 
down the old man's patience. " Take my sight," he 
cried, " rather than force upon it scenes hke these." 
Gholam Kadir at once leaped from the throne, felled 
the old man to the ground, threw himself upon the 
prostrate monarch's breast, and, so some historians 
relate, struck out one of his eyes with his own dagger. 

* Kalam TTUah, the name by vMoh MaBBnlmuis designate the 
Koran. 
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Then rising, he ordered a bystander — apparently a 
member of the household, Yakub Ali himself — to 
complete the work. On his refusing, he slew him 
■with his own hand. He then ordered that the Princes 
should share the fete of their father and be deprived of 
eyesight, but desisted from this part of his brutality 
on the pressing remonstrance of the Treasurer, Lalla 
Sital Dass. The Emperor was, however, completely 
blinded by the Pathans, and removed to SaUmgarh, 
amid the shrill lamentations of women, and the 
calmer, but not less passionate curses of men, who 
were not scourged into silence without some difficulty 
and delay. Francklin, foUowing his usual authority, 
the MS. narrative of Sayid Kaza Khan, says that, under 
these accumulated misfortunes, the aged Emperor 
evinced a firmness and resignation highly honourable 
to his character. It is pitiable to think how much 
fortitude may be thrown away by an Asiatic for want 
of a little active enterprise. There were probably not 
less than half a dozen points in Shah Alam's life when 
a due vigour would have raised him to safety, if not 
to splendour; but hia vigour was never ready at the 
right moment. 

The anxious citizens were not at once awBre of the 
particulars of this tragedy ; but ere long rumours 
crept out to them of what crimes and sufferings had 
been going on all day in the Red Castle, — behind 
those stem and ^ent walls that were not again to 
shield similar atrocities for nearly seventy years. 
Then another day of horror was to come, when one of 
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the princes who were tortured on the 10th of August, 
1788, was to see women and children brutally mas- 
sacred in the same once splendid courts; and to find 
himself in the hands of adherents whose crimes would 
render him a poppet if they succeeded, and a felon if 
they failed. 

But on the 12th more money was sent to Ismail 
Beg; and, as before, the citizens were offered as the 
victims of the reconciliation. They now began to 
leave the city in large numbers ; but on the 14th 
flying parties of Mahrattas began to appear from the 
southward, and somewhat restored confidence. Ismail 
Beg, who had long ceased to have any real confidence 
in Gholam Kadir, and who (let us hope for the credit 
of human nature) felt nothing but disgust at hia com- 
panion's later excesses, now opened negotiations with 
Rana Khan. On the 17th a convoy of provisions 
from Ghosgarh was cut off, and a number of the 
Pathans who escorted it put to the sword or drowned 
in attempting to cross the river. On the 18th the 
Mahrattas came up in considerable force on the left 
bank of the Jamna, where they blockaded the approach 
from all sides. In the city the shops were shut, and 
supplies began totally to fail. Scarcity even began to 
prevail in the palace, and the troops within to murmur 
loudly for their share of the spoil. Next day the 
spoiler condescended to argue with some who remon- 
strated with him on his treatment of the Koyal 
Family. Their condition was in truth becoming as 
bad as it could well be ; many of the women dying 
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daily of stiirvatiou. It is almost with relief that we 
find, that the increasing scarcity corapelling fresh acts 
of spoliation, the Controller, who had so much helped 
in bringing about this deplorable state of affairs, 
became himself its victim, being deprived of every- 
thing that he possessed. Thus passed the month of 
August, 1788, in Dehli. 

The courage of Gholam Kadir did not at once yield 
to his growing perils and difficulties. Ho appropriated 
an apartment in the Palace — probably the Burj-i-Tilla 
of our preliminary observations, Here he caroused with 
his officers, while the younger members of the royal 
finally played and danced before them, like the common 
performers of the streets. And they were rewarded by 
the assurance on the part of their tormentor that, 
however deficient they might be in princely virtues, 
their talents would preserve them from wanting bread. 
Gholam Kadir at the same time partially suppressed 
the discontents of his men, though not without risk to 
his life. At length, on the 7th of September, finding 
the Mahrattas increasing in numbers and boldness, and 
fearing to be surrounded and cut off, Gholam Kadir 
moved his army back to its old encampment across the 
river, and despatched part of his plunder to Ghosgarh, 
conciliating his followers by the surrender of what 
was less portable, such as the rich tents and equipage 
which had been lately used by the Emperor on his 
expedition to Rewari. On the 14th he paid a further 
visit to his camp, being under apprehensions from 
Ismail Beg, but returned to the palace soon after, in 
■ 13 
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order to make one more attempt to shake what he 
considered the obstinacy of Shah Alam about the hid 
treasure. Foiled in this, and hemmed in by difficul- 
ties, it may be hoped that he now began to perceive 
with horror the shadows of an advancing vengeance. 
His covering the retreat to the eastward of the palace 
and city ikvours the supposition. 

Meanwhile the great ceremony of mourning for the 
sons of Ah* drew on; the Moharram, celebrated in 
Hindostan alike by the Shias, who venerate their 
memory, and by the Sunis, who uphold their 
murderers. The principal features of this celebration 
are processions of armed men, simulating the battle of 
Karbala; and the public funeral of the saints, repre- 
sented, not by an effigy of their bodies, but by a model 
of their tombs. Loving spectacle and excitement, 
with the love of a rather idle and illiterate population 
whose daily life is dull and torpid, the people of India 
have very generally lost sight of the fasting and 
humiliation which are the real essence of the Mohar- 
ram, and have turned it into a diversion and a show. 
But there was no show nor diversion for the citizens 
of Dehli that year, menaced by contending armies, 
and awed by the knowledge of a great crime. At 
length, on the 1 1th October the last day of the fast, a 
sense of deliverance b^an to be vaguely felt. It 
began to be known that Ismail Beg was reconciled to 
Rana Khan, and that the latter was receiving rein- 

* AJi waB the son-in-law of the Prophet of Islam, and his bods were 
■Iain b; rival claimanta. — fide QHthoa, Ik. 
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forcements from the Deccan. Lestonneaux and de 
Boigne, with their formidable "Telinga" battalions, 
had already arrived ; all waa movement and din in the 
Pathau camp at Shahdara. Finally, as the short chill 
evening of the autumn day closed in, the high walls of 
the Red Castle blabbed part of their secret to those 
■who had so long watched them. With a loud explosion, 
the powder magazine rose into the air, and flames pre- 
sently spread above the crenellated parapets. The 
bystanders, running to the rampart of the town, feeing 
the river, saw, by the lurid light, boats being rowed 
across ; while a solitary elephant was moving down at 
his best pace over the heavy sands, bearing the rebel 
chief. Gholam Kadir had finally departed, leaving 
the Salim-Garh by a sally-port, and sending before 
him the titular Emperor, the plundered controller of 
■the household, and all the chief members of the royal 
fiunily. 

The exact events which had passed in the interior 
of the palace that day can never now be known. 
Whether, aa is usually thought, Gholam Kadir tried 
to set fire to the palace, that his long crime might 
be consummated by the destruction of Shah Alam 
among the blazing ruins of his ancestral dweUing ; 
or whether, as the author of the Mozafari supposes, 
he meant to hold out against the Mahrattas to the 
last, and was caily put to flight by the explosion, 
which he attributed to a mine laid by them, can only 
be matter for speculation. To myself, I confess, the 
popular stoiy appears the more probable. If Gholam 
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Kladir meant to stand a siege, why did he send his 
troops across the river? and why, when he was 
retiring at the appearance of a mine — which he must 
have known was likely to be one of the siege opera- 
tions — did he remove the royal family, and only leave 
his chief victim? Lastly, why did he leave that victim 
alive? 

The Mahratta general immediately occupied the 
castle ; and the exertions of his men succeeded in 
extinguishing the flames before much injury had oc- 
curred. Shsh Alam and the remaining ladies of his 
femily were set at liberty, provided with some pre- 
sent comforts, and consoled as to the future. Rana 
Khan then awaited further reinforcements from Sin- 
dia, while the Pathans retired towards their own 
country. 

The Court of Punah saw their advantage in ■ 
strengthening the Patel, and sent him a strong body 
of troops, led by Tukaji Holkar in person, on 
condition that both that chief and the Peshwa should 
participate in the fruits of the campaign. The arrival 
of these forces was welcomed alike by Rana Khan and 
by the long harassed citizens of Dehli; and after the 
safety of the palace had been secured, the rest of the 
army, commanded by Rana Khan, Appu Khandi 
Rao, and others, started in pursuit of Gholam Kadir, 
who found himself so hard pressed that he threw him- 
self into the Fort of Meerut, three marches off, and 
about equi-distant from Dehli, from Ghosgarh, and 
from the frontiers of Rohilkand. Why he did not, on 
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leaving Dehli, march due north to Ghoagarh, cannot 
be now positively determined; but it ia possible that, 
having his spoil collected in that fort, he preferred 
trying to divert the enemy by an expedition in a more 
easterly direction; and that he entertained some hopes 
of aid from his connection, Faizula Khan of Rampur, 
or from the Bangash of Farrakhabad. 

Be this as it may, the fort of Meerut sheltered him 
for the time; but in that fort he was ere long sur- 
rounded. The investing army was large, and, as the 
chances of escape diminished, the Pathim's audacity 
at length began to fail, and he offered terms of the 
most entire and abject submission. Thfeae being 
sternly rejected, he prepared for the worst. On the 
21st of December a general assault was delivered by 
the Mahratta army, against which Gholam Kadir and 
his men defended themselves with resolution through- 
out the short day. But his men in general were now 
weary, if not of his crimes, at all events of his 
misfortunes : and he formed the resolution to separate 
from them without ftirther delay. He accordingly 
stole out of the fort that night, mounted on a hoi"se, 
into whose saddle-bags he had stuffed a large amount of 
the most valuable jewellery ftora the palace plunder, . 
which he had ever since retained in his own keeping, 
in view of an emergency. He rode some twelve miles 
through the winter night, avoiding the haunts of men, 
and apparently hoping to cross the Jamna, and find 
refuge with the Sikhs. At last, in the mists of the 
dawn, his weary horse, wandering over the fields, fell 
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into a dope used for the descent of the oxen who draw 
up the bucket from the well, for the purposes of 
irrigation. The horse rose, and galloped off by the 
incline made for the bullocks, but the rider was either 
stunned or disabled by bis bruises, and remained 
where be fell. As the day dawned, the Brahmin 
cultivator* came to yoke his cattle, and water the 
wheat, when he found the richly-dressed form of one 
whom he speedily recognized as having but lately 
refiised him redress when plundered by the Pathan 
soldiery. '^Salam, Nawah Sakib!" said the man, 
offering a mock obeisance, with clownish malice, to his 
late oppressor. The scared and ^mished caitiff sate up 
and looked about him. " Why do you call me 
NaTmb?" he asked. "I am a poor soldier, wounded, 
and seeking my home. I have lost all I have, but put 
me in the road to Ghosgarh, and I will reward you 
hereafter." Necessarily, the mention of this fort 
would have put at rest any doubt in the Brahmin's 
mind ; he at once shouted for assistance, and presently 
carried off his prize to Rana Khan's camp. Hence the 
prisoner was despatched to Sindia, at Mathra ; while 
the Pathans, left to themselves, abandoned the Fort of 
Meerut, and dispersed to their respective homes. 
Bedar Bakht, the titular Emperor, was sent to Dehli, 
where he was confined and ultimately slain; and the 

* Hia name is said to have been Bhikla ; the village is not far from 
the Begam Sumroo'a borne at Eotaiia, and is caJled Jani; where, I 
believe Bbildta'a deseendants still enjoy a piece of freehold land that 
was bestowed upon him bj Shah Alam for this Benrice, 
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unfortunate controller, Manzur Ali, who had played 
so prominent a part in the late events as to have 
incurred general suspicion of treacherous connivance, 
was tied to the foot of an elephant, and thus dragged 
about the streets until he died. 

For the Rohilla chief a still more horrible fete was 
prepared. On his arrival at Mathra, Sindia inflicted 
upon him the punishment of Tashhir, sending him 
round the bazaar on a jackass, with his face to the 
tail, and a guard instructed to stop at every con- 
siderable shop, and beg a cowree, in the name of the 
Nawab of the Eawani. The wretched man becom- 
ing abusive under the contemptuous treatment, his 
tongue was torn out of his mouth. Gradually he was 
mutilated further ; being first blinded, as a retribution 
for his treatment of the Emperor, and subsequently 
deprived of his nose, ears, hands, and feet, and sent 
to Dehli. Death came to his relief upon the road, — it 
is believed by his being hanged upon a tree, 3rd March, 
1789;* and the mangled trunk was sent to Dehli, 
where it was laid before the sightless monarch, the 
most ghastly Nazar that ever was presented in the 
Diwan Khas. 

Perhaps, if we could hear Gholam Kadir's version 
of the revolution here described, "f we might find that 

• S. Zanr'a SelectiooH from tlie Calcutta Gazette, vol. ii. p. 302. 

"f I made an attempt to ascertain what this might h« gome years 
ago ; and Grholam Eadir's nephew, N'awab Mahmud Ali Elian, of 
Nnjeebabad, promised to send me papers. Bnt the troubles of 1867 
arisi ng before he had. fulfilled his promise, the Nawab did according to 
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public iudignatioD had to some extent exaggerated 
his crimes. It is possible that the tradition which 
imputes his conduct to revenge for an alleged cruelty 
of Shah Alam* may be a myth, founded upon a 
popular conception of probability, and only corro- 
borated by the feet that he died childless. Perhaps 
he merely thought that he was performing a legitimate 
stroke of State, and/ imitating the vigorous policy of 
Ghazi-ud-Din the younger; perhaps the plunder 
of the palace was necessary to conciliate his followers ; 
perhaps the firing of the palace was an accident. But 
the result of the combination of untoward appearances 
has been td make his name a bye-word among the not 
over-sensitive inhabitants of Hindostan, familiar, by 
tradition and by personal experience, with almost 
- every form of cruelty, and almost every degree of 
rebellion. It is said thkt during moments of reaction, 
after some orhis debauches in .the palace (v. p. 195). 
Gholam Kadir attempted to justify his conduct by 
representing- himself as acting imder supernatural in- 
spii-ation. " As I was sleeping," he averred, " in a 
garden at Sikandra, an apparition stood over me and 
smote me on the face, saying, Arise, go to Dehli, and 
possess thyself of the palace." It may be that at such 
times he experienced some feelings of remoi^e. At 

bU that his fathers had done: he rebelled under circamatanceB of 
peculiar selfiahneBB and treachery ; and being captured by the Britiah 
column in the following year, died ahortly after, a prisoner in the 
Central Jnil at Meerut. In all hlelihood, the family paperi perished 
in these transactione. 
* Vide chap. ii. Sup. 
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all events hia punishment was both immediate and 
terrible ; and his crimes proved the ruin of his house. 
Ghosgai'h was forthwith razed to the ground, so that — 
as already mentioned* — no vestige but the moaque 
remains. The brother of the deceased fled to the 



The first care of the Patel, after these summary 
vindications of justice, was to make provision for the 
administration of Hindostan, to which he probably 
foresaw that, he. should not be able to ^ve constant 
personal attention, and in which he resolved to run 
no further risks of a Mussulman revival. The fellen 
Emperor was restored to his throne, in spite of his 
own reluctance, "in spite of his blindness," as the 
native historian says, who knew that no blind man 
could be a Sultan; and at the enthronement, to which 
all possible pomp was lent, the agency of the Peshwa, 
with Sindia for his deputy, was solemnly renewed 
and firmly established. We also learn Irom Francklin 
that an annual allowance of nine lakhs of rupees was 
assigned for the support of the Emperor's femily and 
court, all adequate civil list if it had been regularly 
paid. But Shah Kizam-ud-Din, who had been re- 
stored to office, was an unfit man to be intrusted with 
the uncontrolled management of such a sum; and 
during the Patel's frequent and protracted absences, 
the royal iamily were often reduced to absolute indi- 
gence. Sayid Raza Khan, on whose authority this 
shocking statement rests, was the resident representa- 

• Sap. p. 102. 
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tive of the British Minister at Lucknow, and was the 
channel through which the aged Emperor received 
from the British Giovernment a monthly allowance of 
2,000 rupees. This, together with the fees paid by 
persona desirous of being presraited, was all that Shah 
Alam could count on in his old age for the support 
of his thirty children and numerous kinsfolk and 
ret^ers. Captain Francklin was au eye-witness of 
the semblance of State latterly maintained in the Jied 
Castle, where he paid his respects in 1794. He found 
the Emperor represented by a crimson velvet chair 
under an awmng in the Diwan Khas, but he was 
actually in one of the private rooms, with three of his 
sons. The British officers presented their alms under 
the disguise of a tributary offering, and received some 
nightgowns, of sprigged calico, by way of honorific 



The so-called Emperor being now incapable of 
ruling, even according to the very lax poUtical code 
of the East, and all real power being in the hands of a 
Hindoo headborough supported by mercenary troops, 
the native records to which I have had access either 
cease altogether, or cease to concern themselves with 
the special story of Hindostan. And indeed, as far 
as showing the fell of the empire, my'task is also done. 
I do not agree with those who think that the empire 
fell with the death of Aurangzeb, or even with the 
events that immediately preceded the campaign of 
Panipat, in 1761. I consider the empire to have 
endured as long as " the king's name was a tower of 
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strength;" as long as Nawabs paid lai^e fines on 
succession, and contending parties intrigued for in- 
'■■ vestiture ; as long as Shojaa-ud-Daulah could need 
■ its sanction to his occupation of Kattahir, or Najaf 
Khan led its armies to the conquest of the Jats. We 
have seen how that state of affairs originated, and how 
it came to an end : there is nothing now left but to 
trace briefly the concluding career of those who have 
played their parts in tiie narrative, and to introduce 
their successors upon the vast and vacant theatre. 

NOTB. 

It would be ourious to know what became of Gholam Eadir'i jewel- 
laden horse after the rider fell into the pit. In Skiuner'a life, it is 
oonjectnred that he came into the luuids of M. Leat^nueaux. It is 
certain that this officer abruptly abandoned Sindeea's senrice at this 
very time. Perhaps the crown jewels of the Great Moghiil are now in 
France. The Emperor (who composed poetry with estimation nnder 
thenameof"Aftab)" solaced his temporary captivity by writing verses, 
which are still celebrated in Hindostan. and of which the following is 
a correct translation. The resembltmce to the Psalms of David is 
noticeable : — 

" The storms c^ affliction have destroyed the Majesty of my Govern- 
ment : and scattered my State to the winds. 

I was even aa the Sun* shining in the firmament of the Empire : but 
the son is setting in the sorrowiul West. 

It is well for me that Z have become bHnd ; for so I am hindered from 
seeing another on my throne. 

Even as the saints were afflicted by Tazidf ; so is the ruin that has 
fidlen upon me, through the appointment of Destiny. 

• Aftab, " Sun," was Shah Alum's jiom de plume, 
■f Yazid is the name of him whose troops slew Imam Hossain, son 
of Ali.— rirfe Not. Sup. p. 196. 
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Tho wealth of fltia world wu my sickneeB ; but now the Lord liath 

Ikealed me. 
I h&Te reoeired the jnet reward of mine iniquities ; but now He hxth 

forgiven me my sins. 
I gave milk to the yonng (tdder; and be beoame the cause of my 

destruction. 
The Steward* who served me thirty years compassed my ruin, but a 

swift reoempeose hath orertaken him. 
The lords of my council who had corenanted to serre me ; eren they 

deserted me, and took whatsoever in thirty years I had put by 

for my children. 
Moghnls and Afghans alike fuled me ; and became confederates in my 

imprisonment. 
Eren the bue-bora man of Hamadan, and G^ol Mohammad, fiill of 

wickedness ; Allah Yar also, and Soliman and Badal !Beg,t all 

met together for my trouble. 
And now that this young AfghauX hath destroyed the dignity of my 

empire ; I see none hut thee, O Most Holy ! to hare compassion 

Tet peradventure Timur Shah§ my kbsman may oome to my aid j 

and Mahdaji Sindia, who is even as a son unto me, he also 

will surely avenge my cause. 
Asaf-ud-Daula and the chief of the English ; they also may come to 

my relief. 
Shame were it if Princes and People gathered not together ; to the end 

that they might bring me help. 
Of all the fair women of my ohambeFS none is left to me but Mubarik 

MahaL 
O Aftab ! verily thou has been this day overthrown by Destiny ; yet 

God shall bless thee and restore thy fallen brightness." 



* Manitur Ali Khan, whom Shah Alam had much reason to 
execrate, even though his conduct was only due to a mistaken policy. 

t Courtiers on whom he had relied. {Su^. p. 1S2.) 

} Gholam Eadir, Rohilla, Kthan, Indian Afghan. 

§ The son of Ahmad Abdali, king of Kabul, who had married Shah 
Alam's daughter. — Vide Sup. p. 52. 
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Francklin's " Shah AInm " hu been eoiutaiill; referred to. Be vas 
aa officer of great diligeaoe, who had large local opportnnitieB, having 
been in Dehli, die Doab, and Bohilltand, from 1793 to 1796, on a 
anrrej ordered bj the British Ooremment. He had accew to manj 
native BOnrcea of information ; bat nnfortonately never cites any in the 
margin bat Sajid Baza's MS. I have not hesitated to combat his 
Tiews on sererol points ; bat there are few writers on the snbject to 
whom we are more indebted. Besides this work, and one to be here- 
after noticed, he waa the author of books on Ancient Pallbothra and 
on suake-woTship. He died a lieatenant-oolonel in the Bengal army. 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 

A.D. 1789-94. 

Sindia aa Mayor of Palace. — Britisli policy.— Angmentation of Army 
under General de Boigne. — Ismail Beg joins the Eajput rising, — ■ 
Battle of Patau. — Sindia at Matkra. — Siege of Ajmir. — Jodtpnr 
Baja. — Battle of Mhairta. — EivalH alarmed, — French officers. — 
ProgreBB to Puna. — Holkar advances. — Ismail Beg taken. — Battle 
of Lakhftiri. — Sindia rebuked. — Power of Sindia. — BiaeofGeorge 
Thotnae. — Thomas quits Begam.— Sindia at Puna. — Death and 
character of Mahdcgi Sindia.-~£oil in the last century. 

'FIROM the time of the revolution of 1788 each of 
-■- the dismembered provinces has its separate 
history; and the present record naturally 
shrinks to the contracted limits of a local 
history of the capital, and of the districts more 
especially connected with it by proximity or by poli- 
tical ties. Still, since the country is one that has long 
been occupying our attention, and the persons who 
have made it do so are still upon the scene, it may be 
interesting to those who have followed the narrative 
thus far if a brief conclusion is presented to them. 
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The story of the empire will thus be completed, and 
the chasm between the Moghul rule and the English 
rule wiU be provisionally bridged. 

It has been already shown how *' Maharaja Patel," 
as Mahdaji Sindia is called by the native writers, 
assumed the actual government, whilst he secured for 
the youthiul chief of the Mahratta confederacy the 
titular office of " Agent Plenipotentiary," which had 
been once or twice previously used to designate mighty 
Viceroys like the first Nizam. 

In providing this distinction for his native superior, 
the usually shrewd old minister intended to blind his 
countrymen and his rivals; and by another still more 
clumsy coup de ihiatre, he assumed to himself the 
position of a servant, as harmonizing with the rural 
dignity of Beadle or Headborough, which, as we have 
seen, he persisted in affecting. Decorated however by 
the blind old Emperor with the more sonorous appel- 
lations of Madar-id-Maham, Alt Jah, Bukadur (" Ex- 
alted and valorous Centre of Affars"), he played 
the Mayor-of-the- Palace with fer more effect at Dehli 
than it would have been possible for him to do at 
Punah. Circumstances, moreover, were now fer 
more in his favour than they had been since 1785. 
During the three years that followed, the Rohillas of 
- Ghosgarh were broken, Muhammad Beg was dead, 
the strength of the brave but indolent Rajputs was 
much paralyzed, and Najaf Kuli Khan— who never 
had opposed him, but might have been formidable if 
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he pleased — had succumbed to a long attack of dropsy.* 
Ismail Beg, it is true, was still in existence, and now 
more than ever, a centre of influence among the 
Moghuls. But Ismail Beg was at present conciliated, 
having joined the Patel's party ever since his foiTner 
associate, Gholam Kadir, had proceeded to such criminal 
excesses in the palace. As a further means of attach- 
ing to him this important, even if not very intelligent 
chief, the Patel about this time conferred upon him a 
portion of Najaf Kuli's fief in the Mewat country 
south of Dehli.f By this he not only pieced the 
Moghul noble, but trusted to furnish him with occupa- 
tion in the reduction and management of the wild 
mountaineers of that district. It was indeed idle to 
hope that Ismail Beg woul^ r«nain iaithfiil in the 
event of any fiiture resurrection of the Mussulman 
power; and it could not be denied that something of 
the kind might at any time occur, owing to the 
menacing attitude of the A%hans, who were still 
very powerful under the famous Ahmad Abdali's son, 
Timur Shah. Indeed, this was a ceaseless diffi- 
culty during the whole of Mahdaji's remaining life ; 
and one that would have been still more serious, but 
for the anxiously pacific poKcy which, -for the most 
part, characterized the British administration during 
that period. Nor did the Minister at this time enjoy 
the advantage of being served by European com- 

■ He waa in hia sixtieth yesr when he died. His death took place 
&t Eanond, vide inf. 
t Vide tup., p. 169. 
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manders. Lestonneaux retired suddenly in the 
beginning of 1789;* and de Boigne had also left the 
army, and was engaged in commercial pursuits at 
Lucknow. But the army continued to comprise a 
rert^ proportion of regular troops; nor was it long 
before M. de Boigne, being earnestly solicited by 
Mahdaji, and offered his own terms, resumed his 
command, augmented this portion of the force, and 
assumed a position of confidence and freedom which 
had not previously been allowed him. The skeletons 
of his two ori^al battalions remained to form the 
nucleus of the new force. The battalion of Leston- 
neaux — or whatever the name was — deserted by its 
commandant, with eight months' arrears due to it, was 
disorganized and mutinous ; and Sindia meditating an 
attack upon it with an overwhelming body of horse. 
De Boigne however interceded, representing that the 
soldiers were not to blame for their colonel's defection; 
and that their demand, though it might not be ex- 
pressed with due respect, was after all founded on 
justice. Sindia relented so fer.as to award a present 
payment of half the arrears, and a permission that the 
men should be absorbed in the brigade about to be 
formed ; but the astute Savoyard took care first to make 
them pile their arms, so that their future entertain- 
ment" should be as individuals only. The officers were 
at the same time cashiered; and thus the mutiny of a 
battalion was patiently and ingeniously suppressed , 

* Tide foot note at the end of this chapter. 
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■without its precious material being lost to the seirice. 
The new recruits were prijicipally raised from Rohil- 
kand and Oudh — the future nurseries of the iamous 
Bengal army. The officers were the most respectable 
Europeans that the General could collect ; and the 
non-commisioned posts were given to picked men of 
the old battalions. • 

- The augmented force gradually reached the 
strength of three brigades, each brigade consisting of 
eight battalions of sepoys, each seven hundred strong ; 
with five hundred ca^ry and forty fieldpiecea. The 
General was allowed 10,000 rupees ^ct" mensem for his 
own pay, and a Uberal scale was fixed for the Euro- 
pean officers, whose number was from time to time 
increased, and the whole force, forming a small army 
in itself, marched under the white cross of Savoy,f 
the national colours of its honourable chief. 

It soon had to take the field: for Ismail Beg's 
loyalty, already wavering in view of an Afghan 
invasion, gave way entirely in the beginning of 

* M^moire anr la CBrri&re militaire et politique da M. le G^eral 
Ot«. de Boigne. Sad Edition. CkambSry, 1R30. 

t The pay of this force, and pay is alwaya the chief difficulty in 
ingaring the fidelity of Aeiatio troops, was provided pnnctually from 
lands awigned to the General for that purpose, and managed by him. 
He thus guarded aguust the recurrence of those frequent and furious 
outbreaks by which others in hia situation had been so of\xni thwarted. 
In addition to his regulars, he maintained some light troops, known in 
thehiatories of those days by the barbarous designation of " Ally gooli." 
These particulars are taken from Baillie Fraser's " Life of Skinner," 
and Grant DufTs " History of the Mahrattu," and the Memoir of 
M. Boigne. 
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1790 before the solicitations of the Rajput chiefe. 
These high-spirited men, longing for an opportunity 
to strike another blow for national independence, 
fiincied, and not without reason, that they could 
reckon upon the aid of the restless Ismail with whom 
they had already combined during the Lalsot cam- 
paign in 1787.* 

The corps of De Boigne accompanied the army 
under the command of Sindia's Mahratta generals, 
Lakwa Dada and Gopal Rao Bhao, to prevent if 
possible, the junction of Ismail Beg with his Rajput 
allies. On the morning of the 10th May they came 
upon him at a place called Pft tfio, in the rocky coun- 
try between Ajmir and GwaUor, not many miles 
from the scene of the former battle at Lalsot. For 
three weeks or more nothing was effected, but on the 
19th June Ismail announced his intention of attacking 
the Mahratta lines. De Boigne sent a messenger to 
say that he woidd spare him the fatigue of the journey, 
and advanced to the encounter with all his force, on 
the following morning. 

The Rajputs had come up ; but there was no 
longer union between them ; for the Patel, taking 
advantage of a temporary soreness felt by the Kach ■ 
wahas of Jaipur on spme trifling provocation, had 
contrived to secure their inaction before the battle 
began. Notwithstanding this defection, a large body 
of infimtry still stood firm, and European skill and 
resolution conquered in the end. Ismail at the head 

• VitU tup., Cliaptar V. 
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of his Moghul Cavaliers repeatedly charged de Boigne's 
artillery, sabring the gunnera at their posts. Between 
the charges the infantry were thinned by well-directed 
volleys of grape, and the squares had to be formed 
with the greatest rapidity as the cavalry of the enemy 
once more attacked them. De Boigne's squares ■ 
having resisted all attempts throughout the afternoon, 
a general advance of the whole line at length took place, 
before which the enemy gradually broke. De Boigne 
placing himself at the head of one of his battalions 
ordered the others to follow, and precipitated his foot 
upon the enemy's batteries ; the first was carried with 
the shock ; at eight in the eveiiing he was master of 
the second ; the third fell an hour later ; the Moghul's 
resistance was completely overpowered, and their 
leader was chased into the city of Jaipur. Ismail, 
also lost in this engagement one hundred guns, fifty 
elephants, two hundred stand of colours and all his 
baggage ; and on the following day a large 
portion of his army, amounting to seven battalions 
of foot and ten thousand irregular troops, went 
over to the victors. On this, as on many other 
occasions, the Mahratta cause w^ jeoparded by jea^ 
lousies ; Holkar holding aloof during the action, which 
would have begun earlier, and in all probability proved 
more decisive and with less loss, had he given due 
co-operation. There is a modest account of this 
action from de Boigne's pen in the Calcutta Gazette for 
22nd July 1790. The letter is dated 24th June — 
four days after the battle — and does not represent the 
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exertions of the Mahrattas in anything like the serious 
light adopted in Captain Grant Duff's work, to which 
I have been principally indebted for my account of the 
action.* The gallant writer estimates Ismail Beg's 
Moghul horse, however, at 5,000 sabres ; and admits 
that the Mahrattas would have sustained severe loss 
but for the timely firmness of the regular battalions. 
The Jact appears to be that the diminished Rajput 
iniantry, deficient in discipline and zeal, and wanting 
the prestige and coolness inspired among Asiatics by 
the presence of European leaders, did not support the 
cavalry, and that the latter became exhausted Tjy their 
vain assaults upon the well-trained squares. Seeing 
this, de Boigne marched up his men ( 10,000 strong, 
by his own account), under the protection of a steady 
cannonade firom his own guns, and stormed the 
enemy's camp. He estimates his own lossf at 120 
killed and 472 wounded ; the enemy's foot were not 
much cut up, because they were intrenched ; " but 
they have lost a vast number of cavalry." He says of 
himself, " I was on horseback encouraging our men ; 
thank God I have realized all the sanguine expectations 
of Sindia ; the officers in general have behaved well ; 
to them I am a great deal indebted for the fortune of 
the day." J- This was the most important victory that 
Sindia had ever gained, and fully justified the 
increased confidence that he had shewn his Savoyard 

* 8. 'Kktt, vt ««p. 

t Beferring to the rejjpilat infantry of his brigade alone. 

t Vide alBO Xod, vol. i. pp. 760, 861. 
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) General. The memoir above cited, estimates the 
whole combined forces of the enemy at twenty-five 
thousand foot and twenty thousand horse, but it is 
probable that they were not all engaged. Patau, a 
fortress which has been compared to Gibraltar, was 
taken by storm after three days of open trenches, and 
Ismail Beg fled to the Panjab. 

The Patel himself was not present with the army 
during this campaign, but remained at Mathra, which 
was a favourite residence of his, owing to its peculiar 
, reputation for holiness among the Hindus. This 
■ ancient city, which is mentioned both by Arrian and 
by Pliny, is the centre of a small district which is to 
the worshippers of Vishnu what the Western part 
of Arabia is to the people of the Prophet. Here was 
bom the celebrated Krishna, reported to be an incar- 
nation of the Deity ; here was his infent life sought by 
the tyrant Kans ; hence he fled to Gujarat ; returning 
when he came to man's estate, and partially adopting 
it as his residence after having slain his enemy. 

We have seen how the general of Ahmad the 
Abdali massacred the inhabitants, with a zeal par- 
taking of the fanatic and the robber in equal propor- 
tions, in 1757.* Since then the place, standing at 
the head of the Bhartpur basin, and midway between 
Dehli and the Rajput country, had recovered its 
importance, and now fonned Mahdaji's chief can-' 
tonment. Here it was that he received the news of 

• Vide lup.. Book I. Chapter IV. 
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the battle of Patan, and of the temporary disappear- 
ance of Ismail Beg ; and hence he proceeded to 
Dehli, and there obtained a fresh confirmation of the 
office of Plenipotentiary for the Peshwa, together 
with two firesh firmans (or patents). One conferring 
upon himself the power to choose a successor in the 
Ministry from among his own iamily, and the other 
an edict forbidding the slaughter of homed cattle 
(so highly reverenced by the Hindus) throughout 
all the territory which still owned the sway, however 
nominal, of the Moghul sceptre. 

Soon after he ordered his army, commanded as 
before, to return to Rajputana, and punish Bijai 
Singh, the Rathor leader of Jodhpur, for abetting 
the resistance of Ismail Beg. On the 2l8t of August 
the General arrived at Ajmir, and took the town on 
the following day. He then sate down to form the 
regular siege of the citadel, called Taragarh (a fastness 
strong by nature^ and -strengthened still more by art, 
and situated on an eminence some 3,000 feet above 
sea-level). Bijai Singh, in Eajput fashion was i-eady 
to try negotiation, and thought that he might succeed 
in practising upon one whom he would naturally 
regard in the light of a mercenary leader. He accord- 
ingly sent a message to de Boigne offering hiin the 
fort, with the territory for fifty nules round Ajmir if 
he would desert his employer. But the General sent 
him for answer that " Sindia had already given him 
both Jodhpur and Jaipur, and that the Rajah could 
not be so unreasonable as to expect him to exchange 
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the whole of those territories for the portion offered." 
After delivering himself of this grim piece of humour, 
and leaving a force to block the citadel, General de 
Boigne marched west to encounter the Kajah. Burn- 
ing to retrieve the disgrace of Patau, Bijai Singh 
was marching up from Jodhpur to the rehef of Tara- 
garh, when de Boigne met him at Mhairta, a small 
place about two marches distant from Ajmir. On 
the 9th September, Gopal Rao was for attacking at 
once, but the General, with his accustomed coolness, 
pointed out that, not only were the men fetagued with 
marching and in need of repose, but that the day was- 
too far advanced to allow of due pursuit being made 
should they — as was to be hoped — gain the action. It 
was therefore determined to try the effect of a surprise 
after the men had had a meal and a few hours repose. 
The spot was of evil omen. Bijai Singh had sus- 
tained a severe defeat on this very ground near forty 
years before. But years had not taught the Rathors 
wisdom, nor misfortune schooled them >o ppjdence. ■ 
De Boigne came up in the grey pf the morning, 
when the indolent Hindus were completely off their 
guard. And when the Rajah and his- companions 
were roused from the drunken dreams of Madhu^ 
they already found the camp deserted, and the army 
in confusion. Fifty field-pieces were piercing the lines 
with an incessant discharge of grape-shot, and Colonel 
Rohan who commanded de Boigne's right wing had, 

• An intoxicating trance prodaced by drugs which the Hindus 
consider very divine. £rifihiia is called Madhu Bao. 
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with unauthorized audacity, thrown himself into the 
midst of the camp at ike head of three battalions. 
Rallying a strong body of horse — and the Rajput 
cavaliers were brave to a feult — the Rajah fell furiously 
upon the advanced corps of infentry, which he hoped 
to annihilate before they could be supported firom the 
main army. But European discipline was too much 
for Eastern chivalry. It was the squares of Waterloo 
before the gendarmerie of Agincourt. The ground 
shook beneath the impetuous advance of the dust- 
cloud sparkling with the flashes of quivering steeL 
But when the cloud cleared off, there were stUl the 
hollow squares of in&ntry, like living bastions, dealing 
out Ughtnings far more terrible than any that they had 
encountered. The baffled horsemen wheeled furiously 
round on the Mahratta cavalry, and scattered them 
to the four comers of the field. They then attempted 
to gallop back, but it was through a Valley of Death. 
The whole of the regular troops of the enemy lined 
the way : the gmis of de Boigne, rapidly served, pelted 
them with grape at point-blank distance ; the squares 
maintained their incessant volleys ; by nine in the 
morning nearly every man of the 4,000 who 
had charged with their prince lay dead upon the 
ground. Unfatigued and almost uninjured, the well- 
trained in&ntry of de Boigne now became assailants. 
The battahons rapidly deployed, and advancing with 
the support of their own artillery, made a general 
attack upon the Rajput line. By three in the after- 
noon all attempt at resistance had ceased. The whole 
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camp, with vast plunder and munitions of war, fell 
into the hands of the victors. The Rajput army is 
stated, in the memoir of de Boigne, to have mustered 
no less than thirty thousand horse, twenty thousand 
foot, and twenty-five guns.* The town of Ajmir fell 
soon after. The echo of this blow resounded through- 
out native India. The Nana Famavis heard it at 
• Punah, and redoubled his Brahman intrigues against 
his successful countryman. He likewise stimulated 
the rivalry of Tukaji Holkar, who, with more of 
practical sagacity, resolved to profit by Sindia's 
example, and lost no- time in raising a force similarly 
organized to that which had won this great victory. 
De Boigne, almost worn out himself, allowed his 
victorious troops no time to cool, but marched on 
Jodhpur, and arrived at Kuarpur in the vicinity of 
the capital on the 18th of November. But his presence 
was enough. The Rajas of Udaipur and Jodhpur 
hastened to offer their submission to the chief who 
combined the prestige of the house of Timur with 
the glamour of the fire-eating Feringhee. Sin- 
dia {to borrow a phrase from the gambling table) 
backed his luck. He gave de Boigne an increased 
assignment of territory ; and authority to raise two 
more brigades, on which by express pennission of the 



* We lesra from General de Boigne'a own deacription of tlie battle 
that hia battaliona were onlj enabled to reaiat the furiona charge ol th» 
Bather horse by forming themselveB into hollow squares — the forma- 
tion to be rendered go famous in aftei-yeara at Quatre Eras and Mont 
St. Jean. 
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blind old Shah was conferred the title of Army of 
the Empire. The territory assigned to the General 
extended from Mathra to Dehli, and over the whole 
Upper Doab, yielding a total revenue of about 
twenty-two lakhs of rupees, a large sum for those days. 
After liquidating the pay of the troops it was estimated 
that this left a balance in his favour of about 40,000 
, rupees a year besides his pay, and very large per- . 
quisites. He also exercised unlimited civil and 
military jurisdiction. His head quarters were at Ali- 
garh, where he exercised quasi-royal sway over the 
whole surrounding country. 

This was the hey-day of European adventure in the 
East. France, atiU under the influence of feudal 
institutions, continued to send out brave young men 
who longed, while providing for themselves, to restore 
the influence of their country in India, shaken as it 
had been by the iU success of Dupleix, LaUy, and Law, 
The native princes, on the other side, were not back- 
ward in availing themselves of this new species of war- 
dog. A Frenchman was worth hia weight in gold ; even 
an Anglo-Indian — the race is now relegated to the oflice- 
stool — fetched, we may say, his weight in silver. But 
men of the latter class, though not deficient in valour, 
and not without special advantages fix)m their know- 
ledge of the people and their language, were not so 
fully trusted. Doubtless the French officers would be 
more serviceable in a war with England : and that 
contingency was probably never long absent from the 
thoughts of the native chiefe. With the exception of 
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the Mussulman Viceroys of Oudh and the Deccan, 
every native power dreaded the advance of the English, 
and desired their deatruction. In feet, now that the 
Empire was fallen, a general Hindu revival had taken 
its place, the end of which was not seen till the Sikhs 
were finally subdued in 1849- 

Holkar's new army iras commanded by a French 
officer, whose name, variously spelt, was perhaps du 
Demec* He was the son of an officer in the Royal 
navy of France, and is described as an accomplished 
and courteous gentleman. He usually receives from 
contemporary writers the title of Chevalier, and his 
conduct sustained the character. 

The Fatel lost no time in pushing his success in the 
only quarter where he now had anything to 
fear. The combination of the Nana in the 
cabinet, and Holkar with an Europeanized army in 
the field, was a serious menace to his power; • and 
with enterprising versatility he resolved at once to 
counteract it. With this view he obtained khiUats of 
investiture, for the Peshwa and for himself, from the 
Emperor, and departed for Puna, where he arrived 
after a slow triumphal progress, on the 11th of June, 
1792. On the 20th of the same month, the ceremony 
took place with circumstances of great magnificence ; 
the successful deputy endeavouring to propitiate 
the hostility of the Nana by appearing in his fevourite 

* I find it written in tlie following ways : — Dadreneo, Doderneqne, 
Dndernaig. The last ia imposBible. The spelling I have adopted is 
reconcilable with a Breton origin. 
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character of the Beadle, and carrying the Peahwa'a 
slippers, while the latter sate splendidly attired upon 
a counterfeit of the peacock dirone. All men have 
their foibles, and Sindia's waa private theatricals 
which imposed on no one. The thin assumption of 
humility by a dictator waa despised, and the splendid 
caparisons of the nominal chief were ridiculed by the 
Mahrattas and Brahmans of the old school. 

Meanwhile, Holkar saw his opportunity and struck 
his blow. Profiting by the absence of his rival, he 
for the first time since 1773, advanced on Hindostan ; 
and summoning Ismail Beg like an evil spirit firom 
hia temporary obscurity, he hurled him upon the 
country round the capital, while he himself lost no 
time in forcing a rupture with Sindia's civil deputy 
in Rajputana. 

In the northern part of the Rewari country is a 
place called Kanaund ; about equidistant from Dehli 
and Hansi, to the south of both cities. Here Najaf 
Euli Ehan had breathed his last in a stronghold of 
earth faced with atone, on the borders of the great 
Bikanir desert, among sand-hills and low growths of 
tamarisk; and here his widow— «. sister of the deceased 
Gholam Kadir* — continued to reside. A call to sur- 
render the fort to Sindia's officers being refused by 
the high-spirited Pathan lady, gave Ismail Beg occasion 
to reappear upon the scene. He hastened to her aid, 
but found the place surrounded by a force under the 
command of M. Perron, a French officer whose name 
• Vide sup.. Book II. Chapter IV. 
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will often recur hereafter. The Beg, as usual, 
attacked furiously, and, as usual, was defeated. He 
took refuge in. the fort which he contrived to enter, 
and the defence of which he conducted for some time. 
But the lady being killed by a shell, the garrison lost 
heart, and began to talk of throwing overboard the 
Moghul Jonah. The latter, obt^ning from Perron a 
promise of his life being spared, and having that strong 
fidth in the truth of his promise which is the real 
homage that Asiatics pay to Europeans, lost no time 
in coming into camp, and was sent into confinement at 
Agra, where he remained till his death a few months 
later.* 

De Boigne meantime took the field in person against 
Holkar, who brought against him not only the usual 
host of Mahratta horsemen, but, what was fer more 
formidable, four battalions of sepoys under Colonel du . 
Demec. The forces of the Empire, of somewhat inferior 
strength, brought Holkar to action at Lakhdri, not 
far fi:om Kanaund, and on the road to Ajmir. The 
battle which ensued, which was fought in the month 
of September, 1792, was considered by M. de Boigne 
as the most obstinate that he ever witnessed. The 
action opened early in the day with a cannonade fixam 
Holkar, whose cavalry was sheltered in a grove of 
trees, and whose main line was protected by a morass. 
A tumbril being struck in de Boigne's batteries, led to 

' I am indebted for some mformstlon regarding Ismail Beg to 
Nawab Uustafa Ehan, of Jahangirabad, hia grandBon by the mother's 
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the explosion of twelve others; and Holkar observing 
the -confusion, endeavoured to extricate his cavalry 
from the trees, and charge, while du Oemec engaged 
the enemy's infentry. But the charge of Holkar's 
horse was confused and feeble (here Ismail Beg's 
absence must have been felt), and de Boigne sheltering 
his men in another wood, soon repulsed the cavalry 
with a well-directed and well-sustained discharge of 
musketry. As they retreated, he launched his own 
cavaliy upon them, and drove them off the field. He 
then turned upon the raw levies of du Demec, who 
fought bravely but unskilfiilly till they were anni- 
hilated; their European officers were nearly all slain, 
and their guns taken, to the number of thirty-eight. 
Holkar, with the remnant of his anny, crossed the 
Chambal, and fell back on Malwa, where he revenged 
himself by sacking Uj^n, one of Sindia's chief 
cities* 

While these things were taking place, a new rebuff 
was being prepared for himself by the Emperor, from. 
whom neither age nor misfortune had taken that 
levity of character which, partly inherited from his 
ancestors, partly constitutional to himself, formed at 
once his chief weakness and his greatest consolation. 
In his dependent condition, enjoying but the moderate 
stipend of ninety thousand pounds a year for his whole 

* The dencription of tlieae two campaigns is tt combiiifttion of the 
M&hratta aooount, as given by Duff; andtheBajput account given 
in Sirinner'a " Memoin," ohieflj' from Tod, connected by reference to 
the Uemoirs of de Boigne quoted above. 
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civil list— and that not punctually paid — the blind old 
man turned envious thoughts upon the prosperity of 
the provinces which he had formerly ceded to his old 
protectors, the British. Accordingly, in July 1792, 
the Court newsman of Dehli was directed to announce 
that despatches had been sent to Punah, instructing 
Sindia to collect tribute from the administration of 
Bengal. A similar attempt had been made, it will be 
remembered, though without success, in 1785 (vide 
sup. c. IV. in Jin.) The present attempt fered no 
better. This hint was taken certdnly, but not in a 
way that could have been pleasant to those who gave 
it; for it was taken extremely lU. In a state-paper 
of the 2nd August, Lord Comwallia, the then Governor- 
General, gave orders that information should be con- 
veyed to Mahdaji Sindia to the effect that in the 
present condition of the Dehli court he, Sindia, would 
be held directly responsible for every writing issued 
in the name of the Emperor, and that any attempt to 
assert a claim to tribute from the British Government 
would be "warmly resented." Once more the dis- 
inclination of the British to interfere in the Empire 
was most emphatically asserted, but it was added 
significantly, that if any should be rash enough to 
insult them by unjust demand or in any shape what- 
ever, they felt themselves both able and resolved to 
exact ample satis&ction. 

This spirited language, whether altogether in ac- 
cordance with abstract right or not, was probably an 
essential element in the maintenance of that peaceful 
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policy which prevailed in the diplomatic valley that 
occurred between Warren Hastings and the Marquess 
Wellesley. Sindia hastened to aaaure the British 
Government that he regarded them as supreme within 
their own territories ; and that, for his part, his sole 
and whole object was to estabhsh the Imperial 
authority in those territories that were stiU subject to 
the Emperor. 

In this he had perfectly succeeded. The feime of 
his poUtical sagacity, and the terror of General de 
Boigne's arms, were acknowledged from the Satlaj 
to the Ganges, and from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas. 
And for nearly ten years the history of Hindostau is 
the biography of a few foreign adventurers who owed 
their position to his successes. In the ceiitre of the 
dominions swayed by the Dictator -Beadle were 
quartered two who had attained to almost royal state 
in the persons of General de Boigne and the Begam 
Sumroo: the one at Sirdhana, the other at Aligarh. 
The Chevalier du Demec, who had not been well used 
by Holkar, left (without the slightest blione) the 
service of that unprosperous chief, and joined hisquasi- 
compatriot and former antagonist, the Savoyard de 
Boigne, as the commandant of a battalion. The 
" dignity of History " in the last century has not 
deigned to preserve any particulars of the private life 
of these gallant soldiers; but one can fcncy them of an 
evening at a table furnished with clumsy magnificence, 
and drinking bad claret bought up from the English 
merchants of Calcutta at &bulous prices ; not fighting 
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over again the battle of Lukhairi, but rather discus- 
sing the relative merits of the slopes of the Alps and 
the cliffs of the Atlantic ; admitting sorrowfully the 
merits of the intermediate vineyards, or triUiog to the 
bewilderment of their country-bom comrades, light 
Utile French songs of love and wine.* 

Among the officers of the Begam's army there 
would be few congenial companions for such men. 
Colonel le Vaiaseau, (or le Vasseur; it is impossible to 
be quite sure of these names as manipulated by the 
natives of India,) the brigadier, seems to have been a 
young man of some merit. Her only other European 
officer who was at all distinguished was an Irishman 
named George Thomas, who had deserted firom a man- 
of-war in Madras Roads about ten years before, and 
after some obscure wanderings in the Camatic, had 
entered the Begam's service, and distinguished hhnself, 



' Tke tranBlatot of the Siar-ul-MutakhariTi gives tbe foUowing 
amusing contract between two famtms European chiefs of a Bomewhat 
eaf lier date as an illnatration of " the different geniuses of the French 
and English nations." — " M. de Sneay always wore embroidered 
clothes or brocade. He was seen in an immense tent, about thirty feet 
high, at one end of which he sate in an arm chairembroidered with his 
King's arms, on an elevation covered with a crimson cloth of em- 
broidered velvet ; over against him his French guard on horseback, 
and behind those his Turkish guard ; his table was covered with three, 
and sometimes four services of plate. . . . Governor Hastings always 
wore a plain coat of English broadcloth, and never anything like lace 
or embroidery: his throne a plain chair of mahogany, with plenty of 
such thrones in the hall; his table sometimes neglected; his diet 
sparing, and always abstemious j his address and deportment very 
dUtaatfiom pride and ttUl moreftvm/amiliarilj/." — Vol. iij. p. 150. 
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as we have seen, in the rescue of Shah Alam before 
Gokalgarh, in 1788. The officers of the Begam's 
Uttle army had never recovered the taint thrown over 
the service by its original founder, the miscreant 
Sumroo ; and the merits of the gallant young Irishman, 
tall, handsome, intrepid, and full of the reckless 
generosity of his impulsive race, soon raised him to 
distinction. About his military genius, untaught as 
it must have been, there could be no doubt in the 
minds of those who had seen the originaUty of his 
movement at Grokalgarfi ;* his administrative talents, 
one would suppose, must have g^ven some indication 
by this time of what the}' were hereafter to appear in 
a more leading character, and upon a larger stage. 

Some time in 1792 the partiality of the Begam for 
M. le Vaiaseau began to show itself; and Mr. Thomas 
who was not only conscious of his own merits, but had 
all the hatred of a Frenchman which characterized the 
British tar of those days, resolved to quit her service 
and attempt a more independent career. With this 
view he retired, in the first instance, to Anupshahar 
on the Ganges, so often noticed in these pages, 
and now, for some time, the cantonment of the 
frontier brigade of the English establishment in the 
Presidency of the Fort WiDiam.f Here he found a 



* Sumroo had taught his men to enter the field A:om the safeet part, 
to deliver one volley and then to form eqaare. Thomas introduced a 
very different system of tactipa.— Vide tup., p. 178, 

t It was from here that the brothen DanieD, the well known land- 
scape painters, accompanied bj a few British ofBcers, made their waj 
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hospitable welcome, and from this temporary asylum 
commenced a correspondence with Appu Khandi 
Rao, a chief whom he had formerly met in the Mah- 
ratta army, and whose service he presently entered 
with an assignment of land in Ismail Beg's former 
Jaigir of Mewat. In the Mewat country he re- 
mained for the next eighteen months, engaged in a 
long and arduous attempt to subjugate his nominal 
subjects, in which employment we must for the present 
leave him engaged. 

In the meanwhile, the Begam had been married to 
M. le Vaisseau according to the rites of the ancient 
Church to which both adhered. Unfortunately for 
the lady's present reputation and the gentleman's 
official influence, the marriage was private; the only 
witnesses of the ceremony . being two of the bride- 
groom's friends, MM- Saleur and Bemier.* 

All this time Sindia was at Punah endeavouring 
to raise his influence in the Mahratta country to 
something like a level with his power in Hindostan. 
But the situation was one of much greater difficulty 
in the former instance than in the latter. In the one 
case he had to deal with a blind old voluptuary, of 
whom he was sole and supreme master; in the other 

about this time into the gorge of the Ganges in Hke Himalayaa, Ei1>0Te 
Hurdww— the first EuropeaCB who had ever leen or been seen in those 
regions. — S. Karr, vol. ii. 

* On her baptism, 1781, tho Begam had receiyed the Christian 
name of Joanna. To this, on her marriage, she added that of Nobilis, 
which she ever after bore. 
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the sovereign Madhu Rao Peshwa was in the vigour 
of life, and had a confidential adviser in the Nana 
Famavis, who was almost a match for the Patel in 
ability, and had an undoubted superiority in the much 
greater unity of his objects and the comparative nar- 
rowness of his field of action. It is no part of my 
task to trace the labyrinth of Mahratta poUtics 
in a work which merely professes to sketch the 
anarchy of Hindostan: it will be sufficient for our 
present purpose to state that the Tarikk-i-Muzafari, ' 
the Persian history to which we have heretofore so 
largely indebted, notices an incident as occurring at 
this time which is not detailed in the usually complete 
record of Captain Grant Duif, though it is not at 
variance with the account that he gives of Poonah 
politics in 1794. The Persian author briefly states 
that the Peshwa (whose mind was certainly at this 
time much embittered against Mahdaji Sindia) sent 
assassins to waylay him at a Uttle distance from the 
city, against whose attack the Patel defended himself 
with success, but only escaped at the expense of some 
severe wounds. From the situation of the writer, 
who appears always to have lived in Bahar or Hindo- 
stan, as well as from the vagueness with which he 
tells the story, it is evidently a mere rumour deriving 
some strength from the fiict that Mahdaji died at 
Wanaali, in the neighbourhood of the Mahratta capital, 
on the 12th February of that year, in the midst of 
intrigues in which he was opposed, not only by the 
Nana, but by almost all the chief of the old Mahratta 
party. 
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An interesting and careful, though friendly analysis 
of the Patel's character wiU be found in the fifth 
chapter of Grant Duff's third volume. As evinced in 
his proceedings in Hindostan, we have found him a 
master of untutored statecraft, combining in an 
unusual manner the qualities of prudence in counsel 
and- enterprise in action; tenacious of his purposes, 
but a little vulgar in his means of affecting opinion. 
He was possessed of the accomplishment of i-eading 
and writing; was a good accountant and vei'sed in 
revenue administration; and thus able to act for him- 
self instead of being obliged, Hke most Mahratta 
leaders, to put himself into the hands of designuig 
Braitmans. My valued friend Sir Dinkar Rao infonns 
me that, among other traditions of high Mahratta 
society, he has been told by aged men that the 
Maharaja was never known to evince serious dis- 
pleasure save with cowards and men who fled in battle." 
To all others his favour was equal, and solely appor- 
tioned to merit, no matter what might be their creed, 
caste, or colour. He showed discrimination and 
originality in_the wholesale reform that he introduced 
into the organization of the army, and the extensive 
scale on which he employed the services of soldiers 
trained and commanded by men of a hardier race than 
themselves. Sic fortis Etruria crevit ; and it is curious 
to find the same circumstances which in the Middle 
Ages of Eui-ope caused the greatness of the Northern 
Italian States thus reproducing themselves in the 
Italy of the East. 
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NoTB. 
The following extract from the Delhi Gaeette of Jane 6tli, 1874, 
gives tke ezistLog tradition aa to tlie domicile of these officeni at 
Aligarh. — " De Boigne lived in hia famona mansion, called Sahib 
Bagfa, between the fort and city, and on leaving for France he gave it 
to Perron, who considerably improved the building and garden, which 
was well laid ont with all deaoriptione of frnit treea procured from 
distant climes. He so adorned the place that it was siud by the 
French officers that the garden was next to that of -Bam Bagh, on the 
Agra river, so beantifnl was the scenery. Fen-on had. a number of 
oSG^erB in bis army, English, French, and Italian. Next to Perron 
was Colonel Pedron, who commanded the fortress of AJlygurh ) this 
officer had his mansion in an extensive garden, which at the British 
conquest was converted into the Judges' Court, and the site is the 
same where it now stands. There are still some old jamnn treea of 
the said garden in the school compound. Chevalier Dndernague was 
another officer of distinction in Perron's Brigade, hia house was on the 
edge of the city, it still stands in the occupancy of Ehooshwuitt Allee, 
a respectable MaJiomedao, who has an Illaqua in Sahnoul." — Siatorjf 
qf Cost. Migurh by an Old Bendent. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A.D. 1794-1800. 

Danlat Bao Sindia. — Tlwmu adopted b^ Appu Khandi Bao.— 
devolution at Sardhana. — Begun Somroo attacked but delivered. 
— Begam Sumroo becomes a wiser woman. — Movomenta of 
Afghans. — De Boigne retireB.— General Perron. — MuMnhnan 
intriguea.— Afghans obeoked. — Sncceasion in Oudb. — War of 
" the Bais." — Afghans and British. — Bising of Shimbunath. — 
Thomaa independent.— Bevolt of Lakwa Dada. — Holkar's defeat 
at Indor.— Power of Perron. 

THE powers and dignitiea of the old Patel were 
peaceably assumed by Daulat Rao, the son of the 
deceased's youngest nephew, whom he had, shortly 
before his death, made preparations to adopt 
as a son. This new minister was only in his 
fifteenth year, but the chiefs of the Deccan soon 
becoming involved in war with their Mussulman 
neighbours, and Tukaji Holkar shortly afterwards 
becoming imbecile both in mind and in body, the 
young man had leisure to consolidate his power. He 
retained eight battalions always about him, under 
the command of a Neapolitan named Filose, and 
continued to reside at Punah ; the Begam Sumroo 
and her new husband were at Sardhaiia; de Boigne 
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at Aligarh; and Thomas still engaged in conquering 
the country which had been nomindly conferred 
upon him by a chieftain who had no right to it him- 
self. Nothing can better show the anarchy that 
prevailed than such a state of things as this last 
mentioned. 

The news of Mahdaji's death, and the short 
suspense that followed on the subject of the succes- 
sion, caused some little confiision at Dehli, and led 
Appu Khandi Rao to visit the metropolis, on which 
occasion Thomas attended him. Here they received 
investiture to their several fiefs from Sindia's local 
representative, Gtopal Rao Bhao ; but it was not 
long before this chief, stirred up, says Thomas's 
biographer, by the Begam and her husband, began 
to tamper with the fidelity of Appu Khandi's men, 
who mutinied and confined their chief. Thomas 
retaliated by plundering the Begam's estates to the 
south of Dehli, and loyally escorted his master to 
Kanaand. On this occasion Appu (who seems not 
to have been destitute of good impulses) adapted him 
as his son, made him some handsome presents, and 
conferred upon him the management of several con- 
tiguous tracts, yielding in all an annual revenue 
of one lakh and a half of the money of those days. 

One cannot wonder at the feith in the pagoda-tree 
which formed so prominent an article of the English 
social creed of those days, when we thus find a 
common sailor, at forty years of age, attended by a 
body-guard of chosen ca\'alier8, and managing dis- 
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tricts as large and rich as many a minor kingdom. 
No doubt the price paid was high. Thomas's exer- 
tions were evidently prodigious and ceaseless ; while 
his position — nay, his very existence — was extremely 
precarious. On the other hand, his prospect of 
realizing any part of his good fortune, and retiring 
to enjoy it in his native Tipperary — which must have 
sometimes presented itself to his mind — was certainly 
not hopeful. ' To the degenerate Europeans of the 
present day, whose programme involves constant 
holidays in a mountain climate, occasional furloughs 
to England, and, when resident in India, a residence 
made endurable by imported luxuries, and by every 
possible precaution against heat, there is something 
almost incredible in this long life of exile, where the 
English language would not be heard for years,* 
and where quilted curtains and wooden shutters 
would be all the protection of the most, luxurious 
quarters, and an occasional carouse upon fiery bazaar 
spirits the only excitement of the most peaceful inter- 
vals of repose. Such intervals however were very 
rare ; and the sense of constant struggles in which 
one's success was entirely due to one's own merits, 
must have been the chief reward of such a life as 
Thomas was now leading. 

* Thomaa being on a eubaequent occasion, applied to by Lord 
Wellesle; for an account of the state of the country (which was 
then to the Government of British India sometliing like what, 
Kabul has been in more recent times), replied that he would be - 
happy to oblige his lordship, but had forgotten English to such an 
extent that he hoped he might be allowed to write his memoir in 
Persian. 
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Foremost among the difficulties with which he had 
to contend was the uncertain character of hia chief: 
and he was at the time of which we are treating — 
1794 — strongly tempted by Lakwa Dada to enter 
the service of Sindia, in which he was offered the 
command of 2,000 horse. This temptation, however, 
he manfully resisted, and continued true to Appu, 
even though that chief was neither true to his fol- 
lower nor to himself. Whilst thus engaged in a 
cause of but small promise, he was once more exposed 
to the machinations of the Begam, who, influenced 
by her husband, marched into .Thomas's new district 
and encamped about three marches S. E. from Jhajar, 
at the head of a force of four battalions of infentry, 
twenty guns, and four squadrons of horse. Thomas 
made instant preparations to meet the invasion, 
when it was suddenly rolled away in a manner which 
presents one of the characteristic dissolving views of 
that extraordinary period. 

The ruffianly character of most of the officers in 
the Sardhana service has been already mentioned. 
With the exception of one or two, they could 
not read or write, and they had all the de- 
bauched habits and insolent bearing which are the 
besetting sins of the uneducated European in India ; 
especially when to the natural pride of race are added 
the temptations of a position of authority for which no 
preparation has been made in youth. Among these 
men (whom Le Vaisseau, not unnaturally, refused to 
admit to his dinner-table) was a German or Belgian, 
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now only known to us by the nickname of Liegeois, 
probably derived from hia native place. With this 
man it is supposed that Thomas now opened a corres- 
pondence by means of which he practised on the 
disaffection of his former comrades. The secrecy 
which the Begam continued to preserve on the subject 
of her marriage naturally added to the unpopularity 
of Le Vaisseaa's position ; and the husband and wife 
hurried back to Sardhana on learning that the officers 
had commenced negotiations with the son of the de- 
ceased Sumroo, who resided at Dehli with the title of 
Nawab Zaferyab Khan, and had carried over with 
them a portion of the troops. Finding the situation 
untenable, they soon resolved on quitting it and 
retiring into the territories of the British with their 
portable property, estimated at about two lakhs of 
rupees. With this view they wrote to Colonel 
McGowan, commanding the brigade at Anupshahar ; 
and finding that officer scrupulous^t participating in 
the desertion of an Imperial functionary, Le Vaisseau, 
in April, 1795, addressed the Giovemor-General direct. 
The result was that Sindia's permission was obtained 
to a secret flitting ; and Le Vaisseau was to be treated 
as a prisoner of war, allowed to reside with his wife 
at Chandamagar.* 

Towards the end of May, 1795, Zaferyab, at the 
head of the revolted soldiery set out from Dehli ; 
determined, by what judicial stupidity I cannot tell, 

* EQ^laud vas then at var with the French Bepnblic. Beadera 
remember Lord Howe's victory — " glorious 1st of June," 1794. 
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to cut off the escape of that enemy for whom, if he 
had been wise, he ought to have paved the road, had 
it been with diamonds. The intelligence of this 
movement precipitated Le Vaisseau's measures ; and 
he set out with his wife — ^the latter was in a palankeen, 
the former armed and on hoi^eback — with a mutual 
engagement between them that neither was to survive 
if certified of the death of the other. The troops who 
still remained at Sardhana, either corrupted by the 
mutineers, or willing to secure the plunder before the 
latter should arrive, immediately set out in pursuit. 
The sequel is thus told by Sleeman, who gathered his 
information fcora eye-witnesses on the spot : — " They 
had got three miles on the road to Meerut, when they 
found the battalions gaining fast upon the palankeen. 
Le Vaisseau drew a pistol from his holster and urged 
on the bearers. He could have easily galloped off and 
saved himself, but he would not quit his wife's side. 
At last the soldiei;^ came up close behind them. The 
female attendants of the B^um began to scream, and 
looking into the litter, Le Vassoult (sic) saw the white 
cloth that covered the Begum's breast stained with 
blood. She had stabbed herself, but the dagger had 
struck against one of the bones of her chest, and she 
had not courage to repeat the blow. Her husband 
put the pistol to his temple and fired. The ball passed 
through his head, and he fell dead to the ground." 
This tragedy is somewhat differently detailed in the 
account furnished by Thomas to his biographer, which 
is made to fevour the suspicion that the Begam inten- 
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tionally deceived her husband in order to lead him to 
commit suicide. Thomas saya that Le Vaisseau was 
riding at the head of the procession, and killed him- 
self on receiving a message from the rear attested by 
tiie sight of a blood-stained garment borne by the 
messenger : but it is hard to see why a man in his 
position should have been absent from his wife's side 
at such a critical moment. Thomas was naturally 
disposed to take an unfavourable view of the Begam's 
conduct ; but the immediate results of the scene were 
certMnly not such as to support the theory of her hav- 
ing any understanding with the mutineers. She was 
carried back to the Fort, stripped of her property, and 
tied under a gun. In this situation she remained 
several days, and would have died of starvation but for 
the good offices of a fiiithful ayah, who continued to 
visit her mistress, and supply her more pressing 



The new Nawab was a weak and dissolute young 
man ; and the Begam had a friend among the officers, 
Saleur, whom the reader may recollect as one of the 
witnesses of her marriage. She was ere long released 
from duresse, and lost no time in communicating with 
Thomas, whose aid she earnestly invoked. The 
generous Irishman, forgetftil of the past, at once wrote 
strongly to his friends in the service, pointing out 
that the disbandment of the force would be the only 
possible result of their persisting in disorderly conduct, 
so detrimental to th^welfere of the Emperor and his 
minister. He followed up this peaceftil measure by a 
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rapid march on Sardhana, where he 'surprised the 
Nawab by dashing upon him at the head of the per- 
sonal escort of horse, which formed part of the retinue 
of every leader of those days. The troops, partly 
corrupted, partly intimidated, tired of being their own 
masters, and disappointed in Zaiaryab, made a prisoner 
of their new chief. He was plundered to the skin, and 
sent back to Dehli under arrest; while the B^am, by 
the chivalry of one she had ill-used for years, re- 
covered her dominions, and retained them unmolested 
for the rest of her life. The secret of her behaviour is 
probably not very difficult of discovery. Desirous of 
giving to her passion for the gallant young Frenchman 
the sanction of her adopted religion, she was xmwilling 
to compromise her position as Sumroo's heir by a 
publicly acknowledged re-marriage. She had large 
possessions and many enemies; so that, once deter- 
mined to indulge her inclinations, she had to choose 
between incurring scandalous suspicions, and jeopardis- 
ing a succession which would be contested, if she 
were known to have made a fresh and an unpopular 
marriage. 

M. Saleur was now appointed to the command of 
the forces; but the astute woman never again allowed 
the weakness of her sex to imperil her sovereignty; 
and from the period of her restoration by Thomas 
(who spent two lakhs of rupees .in the business), to 
the date of her death in 1 836, her supremacy was never 
again menaced by any domestic danger. Having, as 
fer as can be conjectured, now arrived at the ripe age 
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of forty-two, it may be hoped that she had learned to 
conquer the impulse that eometimes leads a female 
sovereign to make one courtier her master, at the 
expense of making all the rest her enemies. The 
management of her extensive territories hencefbrwMxi 
occupied her chief attention, and they were such as to 
require a very great amount of labour and time for 
their effective supervision ; stretching from the Ganges 
to beyond the Jamna, and from the neighbourhood of 
Aligarh to the north of Mozaiamagar. There was 
also a Jaigir on the opposite side of the Jamna, which 
has formed the subject of litigation between her heirs 
uid the govemment in recent times. Her residence 
continued to be chiefly at Sardhana, where she gradu- 
ally built the palace, convent, school, and cathedral, 
which are still in existence. Peace and order were 
well kept throughout her dominions; no lawless chiefe 
were allowed to harbour criminals and defraud the 
public revenue; and the soil was maintained in com^ 
plete cultivation. This is considerable praise for an 
Asiatic ruler; the reverse of the medal will have to be 
looked at hereafter.* 

Death soon relieved her of all anxiety on the score 
of her undutiiul stepson, who drank himself to death 
in his arrest at Dehli, leaving a daughter, who married 
a Mr. Dyce, and became the mother of Mr. D. O. 
Dyce-Sombre, whose melancholy story is fresh in ihe 
memoty of the present generation. Za&ryab Khan 

• TiJe Appendix D. 
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was buried by the side of his infemous father in the 
ancient Catholic cemetery of Agra. 

Thomas was now, for the moment, completely suc- 
cessful. The intrigues of his Mahratta enemy Gopal 
Rao ended in that, officer being superseded, and 
Thomas's Mend Lakwa Dada became Lieutenant- 
General in Hindostan. Appu Elhandi, it is true, 
commenced a course of frivolous treachery towards his 
feithfol servant and adopted son, which can only be 
accounted for on the supposition of a disordered ia- 
tellect ; but Thomas remained in the field, everywhere 
putting down opposition, and suppressing all maraud- 
ing, unless when his necessities tempted him to practise 
it on his own accomit. 

About this time we begin, for the first time, to find 
mention of the threatening attitude of the Afghans, 
which was destined to exercise on the affairs of Hin- 
dostan an influence so important, yet so different 
from what the invaders themselves could have anti- 
cipated. Timur Shah, the kinsman to whom Shah 
Alam alludes in his poem, had died in June, 1793; 
and after a certain amount of domestic disturbance, 
one of his sons had succeeded under the title of Zaman 
Shah. The CcUcutta Gazette of 28th May, 1795, thus 
notices the new ruler : — 

"Letters fix)m Dehli mention that Zaman Shah, 
the ruler of the Abdalees, meditated an incursion into 
Hindostan, but had been prevented, for the present 
by the hostUity of his brothers We are glad to 
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hear the Sikha have made no irruption into the 
Dooab this season." 

This Zaman Shah is the same who died not very 
long since, a blind pensioner of the English at Ludi- 
ana, and for the restoration of whose dynasty, among 
other objects, the British expedition to Kabul in 1839 
took place. 

Early in 1796 a change was perceptible in the 
health of General de Boigne which time and 
war had tried for nearly a-quarter of a century 
in various regions. He had amassed "a considerable 
fortune by his exertions during this long period, and 
entertained the natural desire of retiring with it to his 
native country. Sindia had no valid ground for 
opposing his departure ; and he set out for Calcutta 
somewhere about the middle of the year, accompanied 
by his personal escort — mounted upon choice Persian 
horses — who were afterwards taken into the British 
Governor's body-guard. In the profession of a soldier 
of fortune, rising latterly to almost unbounded power, 
he had shown all the virtues that are consistent with 
the situation. By simultajieous attention to his own 
private affairs he amassed a fortune of nearly half a 
million sterling, which he was fortunate enough to land 
in his own country, where it must have seemed 
enormous. He lived for many years after as a private 
gentleman in Savoy, with the title of Count ; and 
visitors from India were always welcome and sure 
of being hospitably entertained by the veteran with 
stories of Mahratta warfare. On the 1st February, 
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1797, he was succeeded, after some brief intermediate 
arrangements, by M. Perron, an officer of whom we 
have already had some glimpses, and whom de Boigne 
considered as a steady man and a brave soldier. Lite 
Thomas he had come to India in some humble capacity 
on board a man-of-war ; and had first joined the native 
service, under Mr. Sangster, as a non-commissioned 
officer. On the absconding of Lestonneaux, in 1788, 
as above described — when that officer was supposed to 
have appropriated the plunder taken by Gholam Kadir 
on his ffight from Meerut, — Perron succeeded to the 
command of a battalion, from which, after the suc- 
cesses of the army against Ismail Beg, he rose to the 
charge of a brigade. He was now placed over the 
whole regular army, to which the civil admi- 
nistration, on de Boigne's system, was insepar- 
ably attached ; and under him were brigades com- ■ 
manded by Colonel du Demec and by other officers, 
chiefly French, of whom we shall see more hereafter. 
De Boigne, while entertaining a high opinion of 
Perron's professional ability, seems to have misdoubted 
his poUtical wisdom, for both Fraser and Duff assert 
that he solemnly warned Daulat Rao Sindia against 
those very excesses into which — ^partly by Perron's 
counsel — he was, not long after, led. " Never to 
offend the British, and sooner to discharge his troops 
than risk a wbt," was the gist of the General's parting 
advice.* 

* For a few more partionlara rogarding Count de Boigne, tee 
Appendix C. 
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Sindia remaining in the Deccan, in pursuance of 
hia uncle's plan of managing both countries at once, 
the ex-Serjeant became very influential in Hindostan, 
where (jealousies with his Mahratta colleagues ex- 
cepted) the independent career of George Thomas 
was the only serious difficulty with which he had to 
contend. ' 

For the present the two seamen did not come into 
contact ; for Thomas confined his operations to the 
west and north-west, and found his domestic troubles, 
and the resistance of the various neighbouring tribes, 
sufficient to fully occupy his attentions. Scarcely 
had he patched up a peace with his treacherous em- 
ployer, and brought affairs in Mewat to something like 
a settlement, when his momentary quiet was once 
more disturbed by the intelligence that Appu had 
committed suicide by drowning himself, and that his 
son and successor, Vaman Rao, was showing signs of 
an intention to imitate the conduct of the deceased in 
its untruthful and unreliable character. With the 
exception of a brief campaign in the Upper Doab, in 
which the fortified towns of Shamli and Lakhnaoti 
were reduced, Thomas does not appear to have had 
any active employment until he finally broke with 
Taman Rao. 

The rebelUon of the Governor of Shamli (which 
Thomas suppressed with vigour) seems to have been 
connected with the movements of the restless Rohillas 
of the Najibabad clan, whose chief was now Bambhu 
Khan, brother of the late Gholam Kadir, and an exile 
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among the Sikha since the death of his brother and the 
destruction of the Fort of Ghosgarh. Profiting by 
the long-continued absence of Sindia, he re-opened 
that correspondence with the- Afghans which always 
formed part of a Mohammadan attempt in Hindostan; 
and appealed, at the same time, to the avarice of the 
Sikhs, which had abundantly recovered its temporary 
repulse by Mirza Najaf in 1779.* The grandson of 
the famous Abdali soon appeared at Peshawar at the 
head of 83,000 Afghan horse. But the Sikha and 
Afghans did not agree ; a desperate battle was fought 
at Amritsar, in which, after a futile cannonade, the 
Sikhs flung themselves upon Zaman's army in the 
most reckless manner. The aggregate losses were 
estimated at 35,000 men. The Shah retreated upon 
Labor ;f and the disordered state of the Doab began 
to be reflected in the only half-subdued conquests of 
the Viceroy of Oudh in Rohilkand. 

At this crisis, Asaf-ud-Daida, the then holder of 
this title, died at Lucknow, 2l8t September, 1797; 
and it was by no means certain that his successor, 
Vazir Ali,J would not join in the reviving strug- 
gles of his co-religionists. It must be remembered 
that, in virtue of its subjugation to the Sindias, the 



• Tide Bco\ ii. Chap. iv. 

t Calcutta GaxeHe, 9th Fehraary, 1797. 

X Time referred to in the Calcutta Gazette: — " Meerza Vnzeer Alee, 
the newly -appointed Vuzeer " (such was still the form), " is a youtli of 
about eighteen years of age, of very promising dispoBitioti. A salute 
was fired at Fort William in his honour." — 8. Earr, at sup., p. 486. 
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empire was now regarded as a Hindu power, and 
that Shia and Sunni might well be expected to 
join, as against the Mahrattas or the English, however 
they might afterwards quarrel over the spoil, should 
success attend their efforts. Furthermore it is to be 
noted that in this or the following year, the Afghans, 
under Zaman Shah, were known to be advancing 
agfun upon Lahor. 

This state of things appeared to the then Governor- 
General of the British possessions sufficiently serious 
to warrant an active interposition. The calm courage 
of Sir John Shore, his impartial investigation into 
what, to moat politicians, would have appeared a very 
unimportant matter — namely, whether the heir-ap- 
parent was really Asaf-ud-Daula's son or not; the 
grave decision against his claims (the claims of a de 
facto Prince); his deposition and supersession by his 
eldest uncle, Saadat Ali the Second; and Vazir 
All's subsequent violence, when, too late to save his 
throne, he contrived, by the gratuitous murder of Mr. 
Cherry, the British resident at Benares, to convert his 
position from that of a political martyr to that of a 
life-convict ; — are all amply detailed in the well-known 
History of MUl, and in the Life of Lord Teignmouth 
by his son. The events referred to only so far belong 
to the History of Hindostan, that they are a sort of 
crepuscular appearance there of British power, and 
show how the most upright and moderate statesmen 
of that nation were compelled, from time to time to 
make fresh advances into the political "sphere of the 
empire. 
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About this time died Tukaji HoUcar, who had 
lately ceased to play any part in the politics, either of 
Hindostan or of the Deccan. He was no relation, by 
blood, of the great founder of the house of Holkar, 
Malhar Rao ; but he had carried out the traditionary 
poUcy of the clan, which may be described in two 
words — hostility to Sindia, and alliance with any ' 
one, Hindu or Mussulman, by whom that hostility 
might be aided. He was succeeded by his illegitimate 
son Jaswant Rao, afterwards to become &mous for 
his long and obstinate resistance to the British ; but 
for the present only remarkable for the trouble that he 
soon began to give Daulat Rao Sindia. 

The latter, meanwhile, as though there were no 
such persons as Afghans or English within the 
limits of India, was engaging in domestic a^^irs 
of the most paltry character. His marriage (Ist 
March) with the daughter of the Ghatgai, Shirji 
Rao, put him into the hands of that notorious person, 
whose ambition soon entangled the young chief in 
the obscure and discreditable series of outrages and of 
intrigues regarding his imcle's widow, known as the 
War of the Bais. The cause of these ladies being 
espoused by Mahdaji's old commander, Lakwa Dada, 
whom the yt>unger Sindia had, as we have seen, 
raised to the Lieutenant-Generalship of the empire, a 
serious campaign (commenced in May) was the result. 
Sindia's army (nominally the army of the Emperor) 
was under the chief command of Ambaji Inglia; and 
in 179B a campaign of some magnitude was under- 
taken, with very doubtiul results. 
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The kdies first retreated to the camp of the 
Peshwa's brother, Imrat Rao, but were captured by 
a treacherous attack ordered by Sindia's general, 
and undertaken by M. Drugeon, a French officer at 
the head of two regular brigades, during the un- 
guarded hours of a religious festival. This was an 
overt act of warfare against Sindia's lawful superior, 
the Peshwa, in whose protection the ladies were, and 
threw the Peshwa into the hands of the British and 
thrar partizans. 

Sindia, for his part, entered into negotiations with 
the femous usurper of Mysore, Tippu Sultan, who 
was the hereditary opponent of the Feringhee, and 
who soon after lost his kingdom and hia life before the 
Mahrattas could decide upon an open espousal of 
his cause. 

The glory of the coming conquerors now began to 
light up the politics of Hindostan. The Afghans 
retifed from Labor in January, and were soon 
discovered to have abandoned their attempts 
on Hindostan for the present. But it was not known 
how long it might be before they were once more 
renewed. The celebrated treaty of the British with 
the Nizam, concluded 22nd June, a.d. 1799, occupied 
the jealous attention of Sindia, who had accom- 
modated matters with the Peshwa, and taken up his 
quarters at Punah, where his immense material re- 
sources rendered him almost paramount. StiU more 
was his jealousy aroused by the knowledge that, as 
long as the attitude of the Afghans continued to 
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menace the ill-kept peace of the empire, the British 
must be of necessity driven to keep watch in that 
quarter, in proportion, at least, as he, for his part, 
might be compelled to do so elsewhere. To add to 
his perplexities, Jaswant Rao Holkar, the hereditary- 
rival of hia house, about this time escaped from the 
captivity of Nagpur, to which Sindia's influence had 
consigned him. Thus pressed on all sides, die Minister 
restored Lakwa Dada to fevour, and by his tad. quelled 
a firesh outbreak in the Upper Doab, where Shim- 
bunath, the officer in charge of the Bawani Mahal, 
had called in the Sikhs in aid of his attempts at 
independence. Shimbunath was met and repulsed 
by a Moghul officer, named Ashraf Beg; and, hearing 
that Perron had sent reinforcements under Capt. 
Smith, retired to the Panjab.* 

At the same time the Mahratta Grovemor of Dehli 
rebelled, but Perron reduced him after a short siege, 
and replaced him by Captain Drugeon, the French 
officer already mentioned in reference to the war of 
the Bais. 

Thomas was for the present quite independent ; 
and it may interest the reader to have a picture, 
however feint, of the scene in which this extraordinary 
conversion of a sailor into a sovereign took place. 
Hansi is one of the chief towns of the arid province, 
curiously enough called ffarriana, or " Green land," 
which Ues between Dehli and the Great Sindh Deserts. 
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When Thomas first fixed on it as the seat of his 
administration, it was a ruin among the fragments of 
the estates which had belonged to the deceased Najaf 
Kuli Khan. His first care was to rebuild the forti- 
fications and invite settlers ; and such was his reputa- 
tion, that the people of the adjacent country, long 
plundered by the wild tribes of Bhatiana, and by 
the Jats of the Panjab, were not slow in availing 
themselves of his protection. Here, to use his own 
words, " I estabished a mint, and coined my own rupees, 
which I made current ( ! ) "^ ^7 »^rmy and country 

cast my own artillery, commenced making 

muskets, matchlocks, and powder till at length, 

having gained a capital and country bordering on the 
Sikh territories, I wished to put myself in a capacity, 
when a fiivourable opportunity should offer, of attempt- 
ing the conquest of the Panjab, and aspired to the 
honour of placing the British standard on the banks of 
the Attock."* 

His new possessions consisted of 14 Pargannas, 
forming an aggregate of 950 villages, and yielding a 
total revenue of nearly three lakhs of rupees, — 
Thomas being forced to make very moderate settle- 
ments with the farmers in order to reahze anything. 
From his former estates, acquired in the Mahratta 
service, which he still retained, he derived nearly a 
lakh and a half more. 

Having made these arrangements, Thomas con- 
sented to join Vaman Rao, the son of hi^ former 

• Fraucbliii's " George Ttomaa." 
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patron, in a foray upon the Raja of Jaipur; and 
in this was nearly slain, only escaping with the loss 
of hia lieutenant, John Morris, and some hundreds 
of his best men. He then renewed his alliance with 
Ambaji, Sindia's fevourite general, who was about 
to renew the war against Lakwa Dada in the Udai- 
pur country. 

This new campaign was the consequence of Lakwa 
having connived at the escape of the Bais, a trait of 
conduct creditable to hia regard for the memory of 
Mahdaji Sindia, his old master, but ruinous to hia 
own interests. For the moment however the Dada 
was completely successful, routing all the detach- 
ments sent against him, and taking possession of a 
considerable portion of Rajputana. 

Thomas did not join this campaign without under- 
going a fresh danger from the mutiny of his own 
men. This is a species of peril to which persons in " 
his position seem to have been peculiarly open ; and 
it is related that the infemous Sumroo was sometimes 
seized by his soldiers, and seated astride upon a 
heated cannon, in order to extort money from him. 
In the gallant Irishman the troops had a diflferent 
subject- for their experiments ; and the disaffection 
was soon set at rest by Thomas seizing the ringleaders 
with his own hands, and having them blown from 
guns on the spot. This is a concrete exliibition 
of justice which always commands the respect of 
Asiatics ; and we hear of no more mutinies in Thomas's 
army. 
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In 1800 the sailor-Raja led his men once more 
against their neighbours to the north and 
north-west of his territories, and gathered fresh 
laurels. He was now occupied in no less a scheme 
than the conquest of the entire Panjab, from which 
enterprise he records that he had intended to return, 
like another Nearchus, by way of the Indus, to lay his 
conquests at the feet of George the Third of England. 
But the national foes of that monarch were soon to 
abridge the career of his enterprising subject, the 
Raja of Hansi. For the present, Perron marched 
ioto the country of the Dattia Raja, in Bundelkhand, 
and entirely defeated Lakwa Dada, who soon after 
died of his wounds. His success was at first balanced 
by Holkar, who routed a detachment of the Imperial 
army, under Colonel Hesaing, at Ujain. Hessing'a 
four battalions were completely cut up; and, 
of eleven European officers, seven were slain 
and three made prisoners. This event occurred in 
June, 1801. But it was not long before the disaster 
was retrieved at Indor (the present seat of the Holtar 
femUy), by a firesh force under Colonel Sutherland. 
Holkar lost ninety-eight guns, and his capital was 
seized and sacked by the victors, about four months 
after the former battle. 

The French Commander of the regular troops was 
indeed now master of the situation. Victorious in 
the field, in undisturbed possession of the Upper 
Doab, and with a subordinate of his own nation in 
charge of the metropolis and person of the sovereign, 
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General Perron was not diaposed to brook the presence 
of a rival — and that a Briton — ^in an independent posi- 
tion of sovereignty within a few miles of Dehli. The 
French sailor and the English sailor haviiig surmounted 
their respective difficulties, were now, in feet, fiioe to 
face, each the only rival that the other had to 
encounter in the Empire of Hindostan. 

IToTX. — ThomM describes the Begam as amall aiu} plimip; her 
complexion fair, her eyes large and animated. She wore the Hindus- 
tani oostnme, made of the most costl;' materials. She spoke Persian 
and Urda fluently and attended perHOsaUj to bnHiness, giving audience 
to her native emplojia behind a screen. At darbara she appeared 
veiled 1 bat in European society she took her place at table, wtut«d on 
exolosive^ by maid-servants. Her statue, sormonnting a group in 
white msrble by Tadolioi, stands over her tomb in the Church at 

Sar ^hana.. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A.D. 1801-8. 

Tvo cIoBBes of Freadunen. — Ferron. attacks Thomas. — End of Thomas. 
—Treaty of Bassein. — Lord Wellesley. — Treaty of Lucknow,— 
Wellesley supported. — Fear of the Frencli.— Sindia threatened. — 
Infiaence of Perron. — Flans of the French. — The First Conanl. — 
Wellesley's views. — War declared. — Lake's force. — Sindia's Euro- 
pean officers, English and French. — Anti-English feelings and fall 
of Perron. — Battle of Dehli. — Lake enters the capital. — Emperor's 
petitdon.— No treaty made. 

IF there is one point upon which the French are 
nationally superstitious, it is Equality. While the 
more active-minded of that people have cast off so 
many prejudices, they have raised this into a 
sort of religion. Yet I know of no people 
amongst whom social differences are more strongly 
exhibited in personal character. Certainly India, two 
generations back, had good reason to admire the 
gallantry in action, the fortitude in suffering, the 
courtesy and generosity of such preux as Law, Bussy, 
and de Boigne. But the natives must have been 
indeed confused when they meditated upon the opposite 
careers of Reinhardt (Sumiroo), of Lestonneaux, some 
of the Begam'a officers, and ultimately of Perron. 

As long as the last-named officer was in a subor- 
dinate position, he evinced much honourable manhood. 
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But the extremes of prosperity and adversity proved 
alike the innate vulgarity of the man's nature. 

When every hereditary' prince, from the Satlaj to 
the Narbadda, acknowledged him as master, and he 
enjoyed an income equal to that of the present Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief of India combined; at 
this climacteric of his fortune, when he was actually 
believed to have sent an embassy to the First Consul 
of the French RepuhMc,* instead of seriously and 
soberly seeking to consolidate his position, or resign it 
with honour, hig insolence prepared the downfell 
which he underwent with disgrace. 

Not content with openly flouting his Mahratta 
colleagues, and estranging such of the Europeans as 
were not his connections or his creatures, he now 
summoned George Thomas to Dehli, and called upon 
him to enter Sindia's service — in. other words, to 
own his (Perron's) supremacy. The British tar 
repudiated this invitation with national and profes- 
sional disdain, upon which a strong Franco-Mahratta 
army invaded his territories under Louis Bourquien, 
one of Perron's lieutenants. Judgment formed no 
part of Thomas's character ; but he acted with his 
wonted decision. Sweeping round the invading host, 
he fell upon the detachment at Georgegarh, — one of 
his forts, which was being beleaguered — and having 
routed the besi^ers with great loss, threw himself 
into the place, and protected his front with strong out- 

* Skinner, 1. 190, 
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works, resolving to await assistance from Holkar, or to 
seize a fevourable opportunity to strike another blow. 
Events showed the imprudence of thia plan. No 
aid came ; the French being reinforced, invested his 
camp, so as to produce a blockade : corruption from 
the enemy joined with their own distress to cause 
many desertions of Thomas's soldiers, till at length 
their leader saw no alternative but flight. About 
9 P.M. therefore, on the 10th November, 1801, he 
suddenly darted forth at the head of his personal 
following, and succeeded in reaching Hansi by a 
circuitous route, riding the same horse — a fine 
Persian — upwards of a hundred miles in less than 
three d^ys. But his capital was soon invested by his 
relentless foes as strictly as his camp had been ; and 
although the influence of his character was still shown 
in the brave defence made by the few select troops 
whom neither hope nor fear could force from his side, 
he was at last obliged to see the cruelty of taxing their 
fidelity any farther. M. Boui-quien was much in- 
censed against this obstinate antagonist ; but the latter 
obtained terms through the mediation of the other 
ofSeers, and was allowed to retire to British territory 
with the wreck of his fortune, on the 1st of January, 
1802. He died in August, on his way down to Cal- 
cutta, and was interred at Barhampur. He left a 
femily, of whom the Begam Sumroo at first took 
charge, but their descendants have now become mixed 
with the ordinary population of the country.* 

• Francklin'B "Life of George Thomas." Skinner ut enp. 
Oral tradition. 
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This extraordinary man was largely endowed by 
Nature, both morally and physically. During the 
time of his brief authority he settled a turbulent 
country, and put down acme crimes such as female 
infenticide, with which all the power of Britain has 
not always coped successfully. It would have 
been profitable to the British Government had they 
supported him in his manful struggles against 
Mahratta lawlessness, and against French ambition 
and ill-will. 

The overthrow of Thomas was nearly the last of 
Sindia's successes. Having made a final arrange- 
ment with the Baia {tcom whom we here 
gladly part), he confined his attention to the 
politics of the Deccan, where he underwent a severe 
defeat from Holkar, at Punah, in October, 1802. 
The Peshwa, on whose side Sindia had been fighting, 
sought reftige with the British at Bassein, and Holkar 
obtained temporary possession of the Mahratta capital. 
On the 31st of December the celebrated treaty of 
Bassein was concluded with the Peshwa not only 
without reference to his ally and deputy, Daulat Rao 
Sindia, but with an especial eye to the ultimate dis- 
charge of the latter's French friends. Thus, not only 
supplanted by the British as Protector of the Mahratta 
State, but alarmed on the score of bis position in 
Hindostan, Sindia began to intrigue with the hitherto 
inactive Mahratta chief^ Raghoji, the Bhonsia Raja of 
Nagpur. 

Aided by the British under the already &mous 
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, „ Arthur Wellesley, the Peshwa soon regained 
his metropolis, which Sindia was preparing 
to beaiege. That chief was still ferther estranged in 
consequence of the disappointment, 

Holkar now held aloof, wisely resolving to remain 
neutral, at least until his rival should be either 
overthrown or irresistible. The Governor-General, 
Marquis Wellesley, apprised by his brother and other 
political oiEcers of the intrigues of Sindia, demanded 
from the latter a categorical explanation of his 
intentions. And this not being given, General 
Wellesley was ordered to open the campaign in the 
Deccan, while General Lake co-operated in the Doab 
of Hindostan. 

In order to appreciate the grounds of this most 
important measure, it wiU be necessary to break 
through the rule by which I have been hitherto guided " 
of keeping nothing before the reader besides the affairs 
of Hindostan proper. The motives of Lord Wellesley 
formed part of a scheme of policy embi'acing nearly 
the whole inhabited world ; and whether we think him 
right or wrong we can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that the virtual assumption of the Moghul Empire at 
this time was due to his personal character and 
political projects. 

As far back as February, 1801, the Governor-Gene- 
ral had co-operated in European affairs by sending a 
contingent to Egypt under General Baird ; though 
the force arrived too late to participate actively in 
a campaign by which the French were expelled from 
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that country. A twelvemonth later the Marquis 
received official intimation of the virtual conclusion of 
the negotiationa on which was based the Peace of 
Amiens. In the interval he had sent his brother, 
Mr. Henry Wellesley, to Lucfcnow, and had concluded 
through that agency the famous treaty of the 10th 
November, 1801, by which British rule was intro- 
duced into Gorakpur, the Eastern and Central 
Doah, and a large part of Rohilkand. The imme- 
diate result of this will be seen ere long. 

Having inaugurated these important changes in 
the position of British power in the East, Lord 
WeUesley now notified to the Court of Directors (by 
whom he had conceived himself thwarted), his in- 
tention to resign hia office, and to return to Europe 
in the following December, At the same time he 
issued to General Lake, the Commander-in-Chief^ in- 
structions for a substantial reduction of the forces. 
He added however the following remarkable words : 
" It is indispensable to our safety in India that we 
should be prepared to meet any future crisis of war 
with imembarrassed resources ; "* words whereby he 
showed that even reduction was undertaken with an 
eye to future exertions. In a similar spirit he rebuked 
the naval" Commander Admiral Rainier, for refusing 
to employ against the Mauritius the forces that had 
been set free by the evacuation of Egypt ; laying 
down in terms as decided as courtesy permitted the 

■ Second Deapatoh of 8th February, para. 8.- 
DespateheB," toI ii. p. 625. 
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principle that, as responsible agent, he had a right to 
be implicitly obeyed by aU His Majesty's servants. 

And that bold assertion received the approbation 
of King George III., in a despatch of the 5th May ; 
the further principle being communicated by the 
■writer, Lord Hobart, in His Majesty's name, " that it 
should be explicitly understood that in the distant 
possessions of the British empire during the exist- 
ence of war, the want of the regular aul hority should 
not preclude an attack upon the enemy in any case 
that may appear calculated to promot-e the public 
interest." 

Thus fortified, the Governor- General was persuaded 
to reconsider his intention of at once quitting India, 
the more so since the terms in which the Court of 
Directors recorded their desire that he should do so, 
displayed an almost equal confidence, and amounted, 
if not to any apology for past obstruction, at least to 
a promise of support for the fiiture. In his despatch 
of 24th December, 1802, Lord Wellesley plainly 
alluded to the opening for extending the British 
power in India which he considered to be offered by 
the treaty of Bassein, though at the same time he 
records, apparently without apprehension, the inten- 
tion of Sindia to proceed from Ujain towards Punah 
to counteract the machinations of Holkar. On 
the 11th February, 1803, Lord Wellesley signified 
his willingness to remain at his post another year, 
though \vithout referring to any military or jwlitical 
^prospects. 
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But the direction in which his eye was constantly 
cast is soon betrayed by a despatch of the 27th 
March to General L^e, conveying instructions for 
negotiating with General Perron, who from motives 
we shall briefly notice lower down, was anxious to 
retire from the service of Sindia. In this letter 
Lord Wellesley plainly says, " I am strongly disposed 
to accelerate Mr. Perron's departure, conceiving it to 
be an event which promises much advantage to our 
power in India."* 

It appears nevertheless from the Marquis's address 
to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors of 
19th April, 1803, that, up to that time, he still 
entertained hopes that Sindia would remain inactive, 
and would see his advantage in giving his adhesion to 
the treaty of Bassein, if not from friendship for 
England, from hostility to Holkar against whom that 
settlement was primarily and ostensibly directed. 
Meanwhile, advices continued to arrive from Europe 
shewing the extremely precarious nature of the Peace 
of Amiens, and the imminent probabUity of a renewal 
of hostilities with France: thus keeping awake the 
Governor - General's jealousy of Sindia's French 
officers, and delaying the restoration of French pos- 
sessions in India, which had been promised by the 
treaty. 

In May the Marquis proceeded explicitly to forbid 
the crossing of the Narbadda by Sindia, and to warn 



" WelleBley DeBpfttcheB," ui. p. 6S. 
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the Bhonala Raja of Berar or Ns^pur against join- 1 
ing in the schemes of the formei" chief : to whom a 
long and forcible despatch was sent, through the 
Resident Colonel Collins, in the early part of the 
following month (vide W. Desp. p. 120). In this 
letter Colonel Collins — while vested with much dis- 
cretionary power — was distinctly instructed to 
"apprize Scindiah (Sindia) that his proceeding to I 
Poonah under any pretext whatever will infallibly | 
involve him in hostilities with the British power." ■ 
The Resident was also to require from him "an ex- 
planation with regard to the object pf any confederacy" 
with the Bhonsla chief of Berar and Nagpur, or with 
Holkar. Sindia met all these approaches with the 
Oriental resources of equivocation and delay; ap- 
parently unable either to arrange with due rapidity 
any definite understanding with the other Mahratta 
leaders, or to make up his mind, or persuade his chief 
advisers, to give a confident and unconditional recep- 
tion to the friendship offered him by the British raler. 
Whether the latter course would have saved him, 
is a question that now can only be decided by each 
person's interpretation of the despatches above an- 



Those who desire to study the subject further may 
refer to the first volume of Malcolm's " Political 
History," to Mill's " History," and tp Grant Duff's 
concluding volume, but will hardly obtain much result 
from their labour. On the one hand it may be pre- 
sumed that, had the British Government really been 
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ambitious of extending their North- Western frontier, 
they -would have assisted Thomas in 1801 ; on the 
other hand it is certain that they supplanted Sindia 
at Punah at the same time, and that they had for 
some yeara been exceedingly jealous of French in- 
fluence in India. It is quite clear, again, that 
Sindia, for his part, was not imwilling to see the 
British espouse the Peshwa's cause as against Holkar; 
while it is highly probable that his mind was worked 
upon by Perron when the latter found himself under 
combined motives of self-interest and of national 
animosity. 

The French General had been losing favour on 
account of his increasing unpopularity among the 
native chiefs of the army; and had been so contu- 
meliously treated by Daulat Rao Sindia at Ujain, in 
the beginning of the year 1803, that he had resigned 
the service.* But hardly was the treaty of Bassein 
communicated to Sindia, when Pen-on consented to 
remain at his post, and even, it is believed, di-ew up a 
plan for hostilities against the British; although the 
latter had shown as yet no intention of declaring war, 
but, on the contrary, still maintained a minister in 
Sindia's camp. These fects, together with the 
statistics that foUow, are chiefly derived from the 
memoirs of an Anglo- Indian officer of Perron's, the 
late Colonel James Skinner, which have been edited 

• Skinner atteata this j but see Colonel ColUns's letter lower down, 
and also tte Governor-General's despatch of 17th Maj^jh, quoted 
above. 
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by Mr. Baillie Fraser. " Sindia and Raghoji to- 
gether" (Raghoji was the name of the Bhonsla of 
Nagpur) "had about 100,000 men, of whom 50,000 
were Mahratta horse, generally good ; 30,000 regular 
iniantry and artillery, commanded by Europeans; the 
rest half-disciplined troops. Sindia is understood to 
have had more than 800 pieces of camion. The army 
of Hindostan, under Perron, consisted of 16,000 to 
17,000 regular mfentry, and fk>m 15,000 to 20,000 
horse, with not less than twenty* pieces of artillery." 
It may be added, on the authority of Major Thom,t 
that his army was commanded by about three hundred 
European officers, of whom all but forty were French. 
In this estimate must be included the forces of the 
Begam Sumroo. 

The French plans, as iar as they can now be 
learned, were as follows: — The blind and aged Shah 
Alam was to be continued upon the Imperial throne, 
under the pi-otection of the French Republic. " This 
great question being decided," proceeds the memorial 
from which I am extracting, " it remains to consider 
whether it is not possible that the branches of that 
unfortunate family may find protectors who shall 
assert their sacred rights and break their ignominious 
chains. It will then foUow that mutual alliance and 

* TUb seems a misprint. One hnndred and twenty is perhaps 
meant, wliich. nearly ooiresponds to Thorn's statement. — " War in. 
India, " p. 78. Thorn's estimate of infantry ia exactly the same as 
Skinner's. 

t ■' War in India," p. 32. 
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a judicious union of powers will secure the permanent 
sovereignty of the Emperor, to render hia subjects 
happy in the enjoyment of personal security and of 
that wealth which springs fi-om peace, agriculture, and 
free trade. The English Company, by its ignominious 
treatment of the great Moghul, has forfeited its rights 
as Deewan of the Empire." Memoir of Lieutenant 
Lefebre, 6th August, 1803.* '-' 

Lord Wellesley himself records this document, 
which was found in Pondicherry; it does not appear 
exactly how or when; but the date is sufficient to 
show that he had not seen it before going to war 
with Sindia. Lord Wellesley refers at the same 
time to the magnitude of the establishment sent out 
to take possession of the settlements which the French 
were to recover in India by the Peace of Amiens, an 
establishment obviously too large for the mere man- 
agement of Pondicherry and Chandamagar. 

Perhaps the memoir in question (which was drawn 
up by an officer of the staff sent out on that occasion) 
may have expressed correctly the intentions which 
the First Consul held at the time; for nobody appears 
to have been very sincere or much in earnest on either 
side at the Peace of Amiens. And it is not impos- 
sible that the paper expresses intentions which might 
have been more thoroughly carried out, had not the 
terrible explosion in St. Domingo subsequently di- 
verted the attention of the French Government to 

* " Wellesley Deepatches," Vol, it- App. 
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another hemisphere.* At all events it is a thinly- 
veiled pretext of aggression; and the accusations 
against the English are scandalously false, as will be 
clear to those who may have perused the preceding 
pages. Considering that it was Perron's own employer 
who kept the Imperial House in penury and durance, 
it was the extreme of impudence for one of Perron's 
compatriots to retort the charge upon the English, to 
whom Shah Alam was indebted for such brief gleams 
of good fortune as he had ever ety oyed, and whose only 
offence against him had been a fruitless attempt to 
withhold him from that premature return to Dehli, 
which had been the begiiming of his worst misfortunes. 
It was, moreover, a gross exaggeration to call the British 
the Diwans of the empire now, whatever may have 
once been their titular position in Bengal. On the 
6th July Lord Wellesley received from the ministry 
in England a hint that war with France would be 
likely to be soon renewed ; and on the 8th of the same 
month he addressed to his commander-in-chief a short 
private letter, of which the following extract shows the 
purport ; — " I wish you to understand, my dear Sir, 
that I consider the reduction of Scindiah's power on 
the north-west frontier of Hindostan to be an im- 
portant object in proportion to the probability of a 
war with -France. M. de Boigne (Scindiah's late 
general) is now the chief confident of Bonaparte ; he 

• Hie Marquis elsewhere iaya of thig memoir that it " was pTesented 
to &e First Consn], Etnd is stated to have been uousidered at Foadi- 
ohorry as a secret paper." 
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is constantly at St. Cloud. I leave you to judge why 
and wherefore." — (Desp. III. 182.) 

The Governor-General here shows his own views, 
although his sagacity probably overleaped itself in the 
imputation against de Boigne, for which I have found 
no other authority.* Ten days later he sends Lake 
more detailed instructions, closing his covering letter 
in a sentence especially worthy of the reader's 
attention: — "I consider an active effort against 
Scindiah and Berar to be the best possible pre- 
paration for the renewal of the war with France." I 
have little doubts of this being the key-note of the 
policy that led the British to the conquest of Hindo- 
stan." — Vide App. E. 

On the 15th August Lord Wellesley received a 
packet, which the collector of Moradabad transmitted 
nearly a month before, containing translations of 
a letter from our old acquaintance Bambu Shan, 
brother of the late Gholam Kadir, covering copy of a 
circular letter in which Sindia was attempting to stir 
him and the other chiefe against the EngUsh as " that 
unprincipled race " ; and begging them to co-operate 



• The Address to the Municipality of Chamb^ry, lat March, 1822, 
given in the Memoir of de Boigne taket a very uniavoarable riew of the 
conduct and character of Napoleon. The language used by the 
General on that occasion does not look as if he could ever have been 
that Btatasman's intimate counsellor : — " During the reign of nsurpalion, 
the abuse of power being the system pursued, I was forced to wait 
nntll heaven, weary of bo much injustice and iniquity, recalled to the 
thrones of Europe their lawful sorereigns." 
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with General Perron. War however had already 
been declared, and a letter addressed by the Governor- 
General to Shah Alam. 

The force with which General Lake was to meet 
the 35,000 Franco- Mahrattas in Hindostan, consisted 
erf eight regiments of cavalry, of which three were 
European, one corps of European infimtry, and eleven 
battalions of Sepoys, beside a proper complement of 
guns, with two hundred British artillerymen, making 
a total of 10,500, exclusive of the brigade at Anup- 
shahar. 

The assembling of this force, on the immediate 
frontier of the dominion occupied by Sindia and the 
French, had been facilitated by the treaty of the 10th 
November, 1801, by which Saadat Ali Khan, whom 
the British had lately raised to the Viceroyship of 
Oudh* had ceded to them the frontier provinces above 
named. This cession was made in commutation for 
the subsidy which the Nawab had been required to 
pay for the maintenance of the force by which he was 
supported against his own subjects. The Peshwa had 
previously ceded a portion of Bundelkand by the 
treaty of Bassein, and the red colour was thus surely, 
if slowly, creeping over the map of India. Perron 
resisted the cession of the new frontier under the 
treaty of Lucknow. The " Old Resident " makes the 
following note on the subject: — "When the British 
came to Sasnee, which was ceded by the Nawab 
Wuzier of Lucknow by a treaty in 1802 to Govern- 

• Tide anp. p. 262. 
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ment, the Pergunnahs of Sasnee, Akberabad, Jellalee, 
and Secundra came under British rule, but not with- 
out much blood shed in the sieges of Sasnee, Bijey 
Gurh and Kuchoura fortresses ; in all these places 
we buried the remains of British officers who first shed 
their blood for their king and country. At Sasnee 
the masonry graves in a decayed condition are still to 
be seen. At Bijey Gurh they are in the low " Duhur " 
lands apart from the Fort, and at the Kuchoura in 
Locus Kanugla, Ues the tomb of Major Naiwe, Com- 
manding the 2nd Cavalry, who was shot whilst leading 
hie men to the assault. A surviving relation of the 
above officer had a monument built in 1853 at Bhud- 
was, on the Trunk Road, with.the origintd tablet which 
was torn off from the tomb by the villagers, and by 
chance discovered by a European overseer of the roads 
after a lapse of fifty years." 

In Sindia's armiea there were, as we have seen, a 
number of officers who were not Frenchmen. These 
were mostly half-castes, or (to use a term subsequently 
invented) Eurasians, Europeo-Asiatics, or persons of 
mixed blood; in other words, the offspring of con- 
nections which British officers in those days often formed 
with native females. Nearly all these officers, whether 
British or half- British, were upon this occasion dis- 
charged from the service by Perron,* who had probably 
very good reason to believe that they would not join 

* The Goremor-General on 20th Au^^t, 1803, uened a proclam»- 
tion irarning them not to fight against the British. Most, if not all, of 
them were provided for after the Conquest. 
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in fighting against the army of their own sovereign. 
Carnegie, Stewart, Ferguson, Lucan, two Skinners, 
Scott, Birch, and Woodville, are the only names 
recorded, but there may have been others also who 
were dismissed from the army at Perron's disposal. 
The prospects of those who were absent on duty in 
the Deccan, and elsewhere, soon became fer more 
serious. Though not at present dismissed, they were 
mostly reserved for a still harder fete. Holkar be- 
headed Colonel Vickers and seven others ; Captain 
Mackenzie and several more were confined, and sub- 
sequently massacred, by orders of Sindia ; others pe- 
rished " in wild Mahratta battle," fighting for money 
in causes not their own, nor of the smallest importance 
to the world. 

Although the French officers wexe now without any 
Christian rivals, it does not appear that their position 
was a satisfactory one. The reader remembers Law's 
remark on this subject, during the Emperor's unsuc- 
cessful attempts to the eastward.* The isolation and 
impossibility of trusting native colleagues, of which 
that gallant adventurer complained, were still, and 
always must be, fetal to the free exercise of civilized 
minds .serving an Asiatic ruler. All the accounts 
that we have of those times combine to show that, 
whoever was the native master, the condition of the 
Emx)pean servant was precarious, and his influence 
for good weak. On the 24th of June, 1802, Colonel 

• 'Fide psRe 69. 
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Collins, the British Eesident at the Court of Sindia, 
had written thus to his Government in regard to 
Perron whom he had lately visited at Ahgarh: — 
" General Perron has been peremptorily directed by 
Sindia to give up all the Mahals (estates) in his 
possession not appertaining to his own jaidad (fief ) ; 
and I understand that the General is highly displeased 
with the conduct of Sindia's ministers on this 
occasion, insomuch that he entertains serious inten- 
tions of relinquishing his present command." 

This intention, as we have already seen, was at one 
time on the point of been carried out, and Pen-on was 
evidently at the time sincere in his complaints. 

It is not however possible to use, as Mill does, 
these discontents — alleged by Perron in conversation 
with a British political officer — as a complete proof 
of his not having had, towards the British, hostile 
views of his own. The whole tenor of Colonel 
Skinner's Memoir, already frequently cited (the work, 
be it remembered, of a person in the service at the 
time), IS to show an intense feeling of hostility on 
Perrons part towards the British, both as a com- 
munity of individuals and as a power in India; and 
it is more than probable that, but for the Treaty of 
Bassein, which gave the British in India the command 
of the Indian Ocean and the Western Coast ; and but 
fi>r the contemporaneous successes of Abercromby and 
Hutchinson in Egypt, Perron, supported by the troops 
of the French RepubUc, would have proved to the 
British a most formidable assailant. 
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But such was the fortune, and such were the 
deserts of those by whom England was at that time 
served, that they were able, without much expense of 
either time or labour, to conquer the half-hearted 
resistance of the French, and the divided counciU of 
the Mahrattas. Holkar not only did not join Sindia, 
but assisted the British cause by his known rivalry. 
Arthur Wellesley gave earnest of his future glory by 
the hard-fought battle of Assai, in which the Begam 
Sumroo's httle contingent gave Sindia what support 
they could; and General Lake overthrew the resis- 
tance of M. Perron's army at Aligarh, and soon 
'reduced the Fort, in spite of the gallant defence 
offered by the garrison. Mentionhas been made of this 
Fort in the account of the overthrow of Najaf Khan's 
successors by Sindia, {sup. p. 152.) Since those 
days it had been much improved. The following is the 
account of the j9eA/i Gazette's "old Resident." — "The 
Fort of Allygurh was made by the Jauts while the 
place was under the Delhi Kings. Nawab Nujjuff 
Khan, the Governor, improved the fortification, and 
de Boigne brought it into a reguarl defensive state 
according to the French system. Perron and Pedron 
subsequently added their skill in strengthening the 
fortre^ which commanded a wide open plain, the 
most part being under water dining the heavy rains 
on account of the lands being low." The gate was 
blown in and the place rapidly stormed by the 76th, 
piloted by Lucan, (sup. p. 273) who was made a 
captain in the British service for his treachery. He 
18 
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was afterwards taken prisoner during Monson's retreat 
and put to death by Holkar's orders. The enemy 
were commanded by natives, having withrawn their 
confidence from Perron's French Lieutenant, Colonel 
Pedron, who was on that occasion made prisoner by 
the troops.* Perron himself, having first retreated 
upon Agra, and thence on Mathra, came over to the 
English with two subordinates, and was at once 
allowed a free passage to Chandamagar with his 
family and his property. Bourquien, who commanded 
the army in Dehli, attempted to intrigue for the chief 
command, but was put under arrest by his native 
officers; and the Mahratta army, like sheep without a 
shepherd, came out to meet the advancing British on 
the Hindan, a few miles to the east of the capital, oq 
the old road fi-om the town of Sikandrabad, so often 
mentioned in this nan-ative. After they had killed 
six officers and about 160 men by a fiirious cannonade, 
their obstinacy was broken down by the undeniable 
and well-disciplined pertinacity of the 27th Dragoons 
and the 76th Foot; and they suflered a loss of three 
thousand men and sixty-eight pieces of artillery, 
mounted in the best French style. This decisive 
victory was gained on the 11th September, 1803; 
when on the 14th the army crossed the Jamna, and 
General Boui-quien, with four other French officers, 
threw themselves upon British protection. Their ex- 



* Th«ie erents are detailed at full length in Mill and the standard 

hietoriea of British India. 
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ample was soon after followed by the Chevalier du 
Demec and two other officers from the army of the 
Deccan; and shortly after by Sutherland and other 
European officers in command of the garrison at Agra, 
which had at first confined them, but afterwards 
capitulated through their mediation. 

No sooner did the ill-starred Emperor hear of the 
sudden overthrow of his custodians, than he opened 
formal negotiations with the British General, with 
whom he had been already treating secretly. The 
result was that, on the 16th, the Heir- Apparent Mirza 
Akbar was despatched to wait upon General Lake in 
camp, and conduct him to the presence of the blind 
old man, who was the le^timate and undoubted 
fountain of all honour and power in Hindostan. The 
prince vindicated his dignity in a manner peculiar to 
Asiatics, by keeping the conqueror waiting for three 
hours. The cavalcade was at last formed, and, after 
a slow progress of five miles, reached the palace as 
the sun was setting. Rapid motion was rendered 
impossible by the dense collection of nearly one 
hundred thousand persons in the narrow ways ; and 
even the courts of the Palace were on this occasion 
thronged with spectators, free at last. A tattered 
awning had been raised over the entrance to the femous 
Diwan-i-Khas, and underneath, on a mockery of a 
throne, was seated the descendant of Akbar and of 
Aurangzeb. It would be interesting to know what 
was the exact manner of General Lake's reception, 
and what were the speeches on either slid ; but the 
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inflated enthusiasm of the " Court- Newsman " and the 
sonorous generalities of Major Thorn and the Marquess 
Wellesley are all the evidence which survives. 
According to the one, the people of Dehli were filled 
with admiring joy, and the Emperor with dignified 
thankfuLneaa ; according to the other, so great was 
the virtue of the joyful tears shed on this occasion by 
the Monarch, that they restored his eyesight — the eye- 
sight destroyed fifteen years before by Gholam Kadir's 
dagger. Such is the nature of the stories ofiered by 
these writers to the seeker for historical nourishment. 

What is certain is, that the British General received 
the title of Khan Dauran, which was considered the 
second in the Empire, and which implied perhaps a 
recognition of the claims of the Oudh Nawab to be 
hereditary Vazlr;* while the British Government 
" waived all question of the Imperial prerogative and 
authority" — in other words virtually reserved them 
to itself. The Emperor was only sovereign in the 
city and small surrounding district; and even that 
sovereignty was to be exercised under the control of 
a British Resident, who was to pay his Majesty the 
nett proceeds besides a monthly stipend of 90,000 
rupees. 

These conditions received the sanction of Govern- 
ment, and are i-ecorded in despatches. No treaty is 
forthcoming; although native tradition asserts that 

• General Lake however Bays, "He (Shall Alam) wonld hsTS con- 
ferred the first (title) had it not been previously bestowed on Soindjah." 
—To Duke of York, Oct. 20tli, 1803. 
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one was executed, but afterwards suppressed; the 
copy recorded in the palace archives having been 
purloiaed at the instigation of the British. This 
suspicion is entirely unfounded; no treaty was ever 
concluded with Shah Alam, though his Majesty formed 
the subject of a clause in the treaty with Sindia.* 
This is of impoi-tance, as serving to shew the position 
to which the Coui't of Directors was supposed to have 
succeeded; namely to that of Vakil-mutlak or Pleni- 
potentiary Vice-gerent of the Empire, in the room of 
the Mahratta Peshwa and his once all-po\^erful De- 
puty. They were subjects of George HI., no doubt, 
but servants of Shah Alam; and the laws then pre- 
vailing in Hindostan remained in force. The very 
disclaimer of all intention to usurp the royal preroga- 
tive or assert " on the part of His Majesty (Shah Alaiti) 
any of the claims which, as Emperor of Hindostan he 
might be considered to possess upon the provinces 
composing the Moghul Empire," is full of significance. 
Thus passed into the hands_of British delegates the 
administration of the sceptre of Hindostan ; a sceptre 
which had been swayed with success as long as it 
protected life, order, and property, leaving free scope 
to the conduct, to commerce, and to conscience ; nor 
feiled in discharging the former class of obligations 
imtil after it had ceased to recognize the latter. 

• 'Vide Lord Wellesley to Secret Committoe, 13tli July, 1804.— 
Appendix E. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COHCLUSION. 

Effects of olim&to. — Eu-ljr imraignuite. — French and Eoglish. — Mogliul 
Empire not orerthrown by British. — Perron's administration. — 
Chaagee since tlien. — The Taliikdus. — Lake's friendly intentions. 
— Talnkdars' miacondnct, — Their power curbed. — MisgoTemmenb 
preferred by natiTcs.— XTocertain prospect withont foreign aid.— 
Conclusion. 

A FTER many blunderings and much labour, the 
-^^ judgment of history appears to have formed 
the final conclusion that the physical conditions of a 
given country will always be the chief determining 
agents in forming the national character of those who 
inhabit it; and that the people of one country, trans- 
planted into another, where the soil and the sun act in 
a manner to which they have not been accustomed, 
will, in the course of a few generations, exhibit habits 
of mind and body very diflFerent to what characterized 
them in their original seats.* 

Certain it is that the profoundest investigations 
that have yet been made have ended in rendering it 
as much as possible a matter of certainty that the 
feeble folk of Hindostan are the direct and often 

* It will be remembered how well Montesqnien has illostrated this 
Tiew^ — ^whiobhe was the first to derelopo— in his "Esprit des Lois." — ■ 
See especially his Book xiv. 
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umnixed representatives of the dominant races of the 
world. To begin with the Hindus: the Brahmans 
and some of the other classes are kuo^vn to be de- 
scended from the brave and civilized peoples of ancient 
Asia, of whom sacred and profane ^vriters make such 
frequent mention, of the founders of Nineveh and 
Babylon, and of the later empire of the Medes and 
Persians, which was on the eve of subjugating Europe 
when stopped by the Greeks at Marathon and Sahrniis. 
Nay, more, the ancient Gi'eeks and Romans them- 
selves, together with the modern inhabitants of Europe, 
are alike descended from the same grand stock. 

The Mohammadans, again, are mainly of three noble 
tribes. The earlier Mohammadan invaders of India 
belonged to the victorious Arabian warriors of the Cres 
cent, or to their early allies, the bold mountaineers of 
Ghazni and of Ghor ; and their descendants are still 
to be found in India, chiefly under the names respec- 
tively of Shekh and Pathan. A few Saiyids will also 
be found of this stock. 

In later days came hordes of Turks and Mongols 
(Tartars as they are generically called, quite in- 
accurately, by Europeans), the people of Janghiz and 
of Timur, terrible as the locusts of prophecy — the 
land before them like the garden of Eden, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness. 

To these, again, succeeded many Persians, chiefly 
Saijdds, or so-called descendants of the Prophet ; a 
later race of Afghans, also called Pathan, and a fi-fsh 
inroad of Turtju's, (converted to Islam) who linally 
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'' founded the Moghul Empire. Under the regime thus 
established the civilization of India assumed a Persian 
type ; and the term " Moghul " in the present day, in 
India, signifies rather a Persian than a Turkman or 
Tartar. They add the word "Beg" to their names, 
and are usually of the Shiah denomination ; as also are 
the descendants of the Persian Smyids. The Saiyids 
of Arab origin take the title of " Mir; " the Pathans 
are commonly known by the affix " Khan." All but 
the offspring of converted Hindus represent foreign 
invasions by races more valorous than the people of 
India. 

All these mighty conquerors, one after another, 
succumbed to the enervating nature of the climate of 
Hindostan, with its fertile soil and scanty motives to 
an exertion which, in that heat, must always be 
peculiarly unwelcome. 

It is not, be it noticed, the heat alone which causes 
this degeneracy. Arabia is one of the hottest 
countries in the world, but the Arabs have at one 
time or another overthrown both the Roman Empire , 
of Byzantium and the Gothic monarchy of Spain. On 
the other hand, the lovely climate of Kashmir pro- 
duces men more effeminate than the Hindostanis, some 
of whom indeed, notably the peasantry of the Upper 
Doab, are often powerftil men, Lnured to consider- 
able outdoor labour, though their country is fer hotter. 
But the curse of Hindostan, as of Kashmir, ^and more 
or less of all countries where life is easy, lies in the 
absence of motives to exertion ; owing to which emu- 
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lation languishes into envy, and the competitive 
instincts, missing their true vent, exhibit themselves 
chiefly in backbiting and malice. Whatever advantage 
may be derived by Kashmiris from their climate ia 
shown in the superiority of their intellects. 

Hence, after the battle of Panipat, in 1761, which 
exhausted the victors almost as much as it exhausted 
the vanquished, and left Hindostan so completely 
plundered as to afford no further incitements to 
invasion, little other immigration took place ; and the 
effete and worn-out inhabitants were left to wrangle, 
in their own degenerate way, over the ruined greatness 
of their fathers. The anarchy and misery to the mass 
of the population that marked these times have been 
partly shown to the reader of these pages. 

But there wbs fresh blood at hand from a most 
unexpected quarter. Bred in a climate which gives - 
hardness to the frame (while it increases the number 
of human wants as much as it does the difficulty of 
satisfying them), the younger sons of the poorer 
gentry of England and France, then, as now, the two 
most active nations of Europe, began to seek in both 
hemispheres those means of sharing in the gifts of 
fortune which were denied to them by the laws and 
institutions of their own countries. Their struggles 
convulsed India and America at once. Still the empire 
of Hindostan did not fell by their contests there ; nor 
were the valour and ambition of the new comers the 
only causes of its fall when at last the catastrophe 
arrived. But when, to predisposing causes, there was 
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now added the grossest incompetence on the part of 
nearly all natives concerned in the administration, it 
became inevitable that one or other of the competing 
European nations should grasp the prize. Living 
under a better Home Government, and more regularly 
supported and supplied, the English prevailed. *' 

In sketching a part of this process it has been my 
task to exhibit the main events which caused, or ac- 
companied the preparation of the tabtda rasa, upon 
which was to be traced the British empire of India. 
It has been shown that the occupation of the seaboard, 
and a few of the provinces thereto contiguous, long 
('constituted the whole of the position ; and that it was 
only in self-protection, and after long abstinence, that 
the "Company of Merchants" finally assumed the 
central power ; upper India, in the meanwhile, stand- 
ing to their Calcutta Government in a very similar 
relation to that occupied, successively, by the Panjab 
and by Afghanistan in later times towards its successors. 
This, though absolutely true, has been popularly 
ignored, owing to the accident of Calcutta continuing 
to be the chief seat of the Supreme Government after 
the empire had become British j but the events of 
1867 are" sufficient to show that, for the native 
imagination, Hindostan is the centre, and Dehh still 
the metropolis of the Empire. The idea, therefore, 
that the British have wrested the Empire from the 
Mohammadans is a mistake. The Moharamadans were 
beaten down — almost everywhere except in Bengal — 
before the British appeared upon the scene ; Bengal 
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they would not have been able to hold, and the '* Mah- 
ratta Ditch" of Calcutta shows how near even the 
British there were to extirpation by India's new 
masters. Had the British not won the battles of 
Plassey and Buxar, the whole Empire would ere now 
have become the fighting ground of Sikhs, Rajputs, 
and Mahrattas. ^ Except the Nizam of the Deccan 
there was not a rigorous Mussulman ruler in India 
after the firman of FarokhsJar in 1716 ; and it was 
only British support that maintwned the feeble shadow 
of the Moghul Empire, from the death of Alamgir II. 
to the retirement of Mr. Hastings. 

It only now remains to notice, as well as the 
available materials will permit, what was the social 
condition of these capital territories of the empire 
when they passed into the hands of the ultimate 
conquerors. 

Perhaps the best picture is that presented in a 
work pubhshed by order of the local Government, a 
few years since, upon the condition of that portion of 
the country which was under the personal manage- 
ment of. the French general.* 

" Perron," says this record, " succeeded in erecting 
for the m^tenance of the army, and reigned over it 
in the plenitude of sovereignty. He maintained all 
the state and dignity of an oriental despot, contracting 
alliances with the more potent Rajahs and overawing, 

• "Aleegorh Statiatica, with a report on the genenl adminia- 
tnttioB of that district, from i.d. 1803 to the present time." By 
J. B. Hutchinson aad J. W. Sherer. Boorkee, 1856. 
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by his military euperiority, the petty chiefs. At Dehli, 
and within the circuit of the imperial dominions, his 
authority whs paramount to that of the emperor. His 
attention was chiefly directed to the prompt realization 
of revenue. Pargannahs were generally formed ; a 
few were allotted as jaidad to chiefs on condition of 
military service ; [of the lands in the neighbourhood 
of Aligarh] the revenue was collected by the large 
bodies of troops always concentrated at head-quarters. 
A brigade was stationed at Sikandrabad for the ex- 
press purpose of realizing collections. In the event of 
any resistance on the part of a land-holder, who might 
be in balance, a severe and immediate example was 
made by the plunder and destruction of his village ; 
and life was not unfrequently shed in the harsh and 
hasty measures which were resorted to. The arrange- 
ments for the administration of justice were very 
defective ; there was no fixed form of procedure, and 
neither Hindu nor Mohammadan law was regularly 
administered. The suppression of crime was regarded 
as a matter of secondaiy importance. There was an 
officer styled the Bakshi Adalat, whose business was 
to receive reports from the Amils [officials] in the 
interior, and communicate General Perron's orders 
respecting the disposal of any ofi'enders apprehended 
by them. No trial was held ; the proof rested on 
the Amil's report, and the punishment was left to 
General Perron's judgment. 

" Such was the weakness of the administration that 
the Zamindars tyrannized over the people with im- 
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piinity, levying imposts at their pleasure, and applying 
the revenues solely to their own use."* The *' Old 
Resident" thus compares the past and present of 
Aligarh : — " Under the native rule no one attempted 
to build a showy masonry house for fear of being 
noticed as one possessing property, and thus become 
subject to heavy taxations. Even in de Boigne and 
Perron's time it was the same as before, people lived 
in a very low sfete both as regards their food and 
clothes, their marriages were not costly, and none of 
their females dared to put jewels on. In such a state 
of things, the well-to-do accumulated money and could 
not enjoy it, they buried it xmder ground, and often 
from death or other causes the wealth got into other 
hands by the sudden discovery of the place. What a 
mighty change in the space of seventy years the city 
of Coel bears now to what it did before; elegant 
houses now stand in the city everywhere and the 
market is well stocked with articles of trade and con- 
sumption. Bankers and money changers have their 
shops open, free from any apprehension of danger, and 
the females go about with their trinkets and jewels, all 
enjoying the wholesome protection of law. The bazar 
street of the city of Coel was very narrow in Perron's 
time and neither he nor de Boigne ever paid any 
attention to the improvement or welfare of the people. 
Their time was principally occupied in military tactics 
and preserving order in the country. They knew and 

• For a list of Perron's posseBsiona, vide note at end of this chapter. 
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were told by their own officers that their rule was 
only for the time being, and that a war with Scindiah 
would change the 3tate of aflFfflirs and with it eventually 
these provinces." 

From a report written so near the time as 1808 
confirmation of this description ia readily obtained. 
The collector of Aligarh, in addressing the Board- 
formed for constructing a system of administration in. 
the conquered provinces, recommended cautious 
measures in regard to the assessment of the land 
tax or Government rental. He stated that, in con- 
sequence of former misrule, and owing to the ravages 
of fiimine in 1785,* and other past seasons, or to the 
habits induced by years of petty but chronic warfare, 
the land was &llen, in a great measure, into a state 
of nature. He anticipated an increase in cultivation 
and revenue of thirty-two per cent., if six years of 
peace should foUow. 

The great landholders, whether originally officials, 
or fermers who had succeeded in making good a 
position before the conquest, were numerous in this 
neighbourhood. The principal persons of importance 
were, to the westward, Jats, from Bhartpur ; the 
eastward, Mussulmans descended from converted 
Bargujar Rajputs. The long dissensions of the 
past had swept away the Moghul nobility, few or none 
of whom now held land on any large scale. 

•Tirfesiip. p 154. 
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These Jata and these Mussulmans were among the 
ancestors of the famous Talukdars of the North-west 
Provinces; and as the limitation of their power has 
been the subject of much controversy, justice to the 
earlier British administrators requires that we should 
carefully note the position which they had held under 
the Franco-Mahratta rule, and the conditions under 
which they became members of British India. " 

We have already seen that the Talukdars (to use 
by anticipation a term now generally understood, 
though not appUed to the large landholders at the 
time) were in the habit of making unauthorized col- 
lections, which they applied to their own use. Every 
considerable village had its Sayer Cfiabutra (customs- 
platform), where goods in transit paid such dues as 
seemed good to the rural potentates. Besides this 
they derived a considerable income from shares in 
the booty acquired by highwaymen and banditti, of 
whom the number was constantly maintained by 
desertions fi*om the army, and was still further 
swollen at the conquest by the general disbandment 
which ensued. 

Both of these sources of emolument were summarily 
condemned by General Lake; though he issued a 
proclamation guaranteeing the landholders in the fiill 
possession of their legitimate rights. But the rights 
of fighting one another, and of plundering traders, 
were as dear to the Barons of Hindostan as ever they 
had been to their precursors m mediaeval Europe; 
and, in fancied security of their strong earthen ram- 
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parts, they reiy generally maintained these unsocial 
privileges. 

So &r back as the beginning of 1803, before wsr 
bad been declared upon Sindla, the whole force of 
the British in Upper India, beaded by the Ckanmander- 
in-Cbief himself, had been employed in the reduction 
of some of the forts in that portion of the Doab 
which had been ceded by the Nawab of Oudh during 
the preceding year. The same course was pursued, 
after long forbefUBuce, towards the Mussulman chiefs 
of the conquered provinces. In December, 1804, 
they had rebelled in the neighbourhood of Aligarb, 
and occupied nearly the whole of the surrounding 
district. Captain Woods, commanding the fort of 
Aligarh, could only occasionally spare troops for the 
collector's support ; and the rebellion was not finally 
suppressed until the following July, by a strong de- 
tachment sent firom head-quarters. They again broke 
out in October, 1806, after having in the interim 
amassed large supplies by the plunder of their tenantry ; 
the whole of the northern part of the Aligarh district, 
and the southern part of the adjoining district of 
Bolandshahar were overrun; the forts of Kamona 
and Ganora were armed and placed in a state of 
defence ; and the former defended against the British 
army under Major-General Dickens, on the 19th 
November, 1807, with such effect that the loss of the 
assailants, in officers and men, exceeded that sustained 
in many pitched battles. The subjugation Of the 
tribe shortly followed. 
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The Jat Talukdars of the Aligarh district were 
net finally reduced to submission for nearly ten years 
more; and there is reason to believe that during this 
long interval they had continued to fonn the usual 
incubus upon the development of society, by im- 
peding commerce and disturbing agriculture. At 
length the destruction of the fort of Hattras and the 
expulsion of Daya Ram the contumacious Raja put the 
finishing stroke to "this state of things in March, 
1817. 

It may be fairly assumed that the protection of 
life and property, and that amount of seciu-ity under 
which merchants will distribute the productions of 
other countries, and husbandmen raise the means of 
subsistence from the sod, are among the primary 
duties of government. But in the dark days of which 
our narrative has had to take note, such obligations 
had not been recognized. 
'' "It is a matter of fiict," say the authors of the 
" Statistics " before me, " that in those daya the high- 
ways were unoccupied, and the travellers walked 
through by-ways. The facility of escape into the 
Begam Sumroo's territories, the protection afforded 
by the heavy jungles and numerous forts which then 
studded the country, and the ready sale for plundered 
property, combined to foster robbery." • 
'' A special force was raised by the British conquerors, 
and placed under the command of Colonel Gardner, a 

* "Vid« Appendix D. for an a,ccount of the Segam'ti territoriea after 
the British onnqnent. 
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i 
distingished Mahratta officer. His exertions were 
completely successful, as far as the actual gangs then 
in operation were concerned ; but unfortunately they 
were soon encouraged to renewed attempts by the 
countenance which they received from Hira Sing, 
another Jat Talukdar. This system also was finally 
concluded by the destruction of the Kaja of Hattras ; 
nor will fourteen years appear a long time for the 
i-eorganization of grder, which had been in abeyance 
for more than forty. 

The foregoing details have been given, not only 
because they relate to the part of the country which 
had been first occupied by the conquering British, but 
still more because, having been under the immediate 
management of General Perron, that part may be 
supposed to have been a somewhat more favourable 
specimen than districts whose management had not 
had the advantage of European supervision. In dis- 
tricts administered exclusively by Asiatics, or which 
were more exposed to Sith incursions, or where the 
natural advantages of soil, situation, and climate were 
inferior, much greater misery, no doubt, prevailed; 
but what has been shown was perhaps bad enough. 
An administration without law, an aristocracy without 
conscience, roads without traffic, and fields overgrown 
by forest — such is the least discreditable picture that 
we have been able to exhibit of the results of self- 
government by the natives of Hindostan, immediately 
preceding British rule. Yet there are probably very 
few modem Hindostanis at this moment who would 
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not feel a thrill of ignoble but irresistible delight if they 
heard that their foreign protectors were overthown, 
and anarchy about to be restored. 

A misdirected patriotism is probably at the bottom 
of what would, at first sight, appear so strange a state 
of feeling. But, as ignorance disappears, we must 
hope for better things. Already, in Calcutta and 
Bombay, cities where English institutions have struck 
the deepest root, and where the people have had the 
best opportunities of understanding the real character of 
British policy, more loyalty prevails; and this, and 
their own good conscience, must furnish the best 
auguries for the conquerors of the Moghul Empire, 
the existing legatees of the campaign which closed 
with Lake's occupation of Dehli, and his rough begin- 
nings of administration. 

How the new administration prospered ; for what a 
long period it continued to hedge itself behind 
Imperial forms, even while actually exercising sove- 
reign functions ; * what a near approach it ultimately 
made to ruin; and how, in self-defence, it then, and 
then only, tore aside the last shred of legitimacy, 
and stood forth, for the first time, in an avowed 
position founded upon feet: these things have been 
related by writers possessed of more advantages than 
myself. My humble task has been to bridge a small 

• It is corioufl to see how even Iiord Wellealey endeavoured to 
persuade his countiymeQ that they were not assiuaing the Empire of 
Hindostan. — Tide Appendix E. 
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chasm in the history of India, and to erect beacons 
upon the scenes of earlier disasters. That task I 
have performed according to my lights, without any 
conscious desire to fevour any class or enforce any 
doctrine. The general scope of the book will thus be 
seen to be merely supplemental to more important 
works : in carrying it out I have given reasons for 
believing that no race of men reared in any part of 
India could long suffice to maintain peace and pros- 
perity throughout the country; a conclusion which 
cannot but be disappointing to many philanthropic 
readers. No doubt it may be said that, when no 
other force can prevail to the work, a religious reform 
may complete what other causes have assisted. Still, 
we must be prepared for the repetition of a pheno- 
menon which has been observed in European history; 
namely, that a people adopting a new religion will 
alter that religion as much, at least, as it may alter 
them. The people of India, if ever they embrace 
Christianity, wiU adapt it to their own habits of mind ; 
and we see from the case of Southern Europe bow 
different forms of Christianity may be from our own. 
See also the Tae Ping movement of our own days in 
China. 

On the whole recoi-d of the past, a few plain truths 
appear incontestable. For example, the degradation 
of the Mussulman Government, when the Moghuls 
and Pathans, becoming domesticated in India, formed 
at last only two more castes, as it were, of Hindo- 
stanis, and lost nearly all the pride and vigour of 
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their hardy mountaineer ancestors; so that the alliance 
of a common sailor, deserting from an European man- 
of-war, grew to be of at least m much impoi-tance 
as that of a Moharamadan nobleman with a host of 
followera. 

Not the less certain is it that the earlier Mussul- 
mans, bred in a more hardy climate, and nerved by 
nobler motives than was the case with their succes- 
sors, had, by a like superiority, subjugated the Hindus: 
so that the Empire of Hindostan, in their hands as in 
ours, rested upon the irrefragable base of conquest, 
and was, pro tanto, the only true sovereign power, all 
other rulers exercising an emanated authority. Those 
imperial rights were indeed practically in abeyance 
during much of the period with which we have been 
dealing; but they continued to be recognised and 
appealed to, even then, as a common centre and foun- 
tain of dominion. They were held vicainously by 
Sindhia, untU the EngUsh conquered him and assumed 
his place; and the attempt made in 1857 to revoke 
them having failed, the empire itself naturally fell into 
the hands of the vicegerents. 

This is not perhaps a question of right or wrong, 
but r&ther one of fact. Holding now the sole sove- 
reignty once abused and lost by the Moghuls, it is for 
the English in India to make the best use of their 
position. They should learn from the ruin of their 
predecessors, that a vast empire like this can only be 
ruled by them with safety while the delegated autho- 
rities are feirly trusted, yet fully controlled ; and while 
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the higher offices are reserved for qualified persons 
not bred in India, though an ample subordinate 
career should be at the same time provided for the 
natives. Lastly, that, if the ruling of the empire be not 
founded on eternal principles of duty, it will surely 
fidl under the condemnation of Him who gives con- 
querors their valour and their wisdom, but who is 
able to punish foUy and felsehood, however highly 
placed, and to put down the mighty ftxim their seats. 

HoTB. — The following list of Perron's poBeeBBiona is taken from 
tlie schedule annexed to the treafj of Saiji Anjangamn (dated 30tli 
December, 1803):— 

BeBumed Jaigin, Beren, yielding an annual in* 

come of 3,76,248 

Talukas in the Doab, four 84047 

To the weat of the Jftmna, three 65,000 

Subah of Saharanpnr, eighteen 4,78,089 

Formerly held by General de Eoi|pie in tlie Doab, 

twenty-seven 20,83,287 

To the west of the Jamna, nine 10,31,362 

Grand Total Ss. 41,12,523 

A anm of nearly half a million of our money nominally, but in 
pnrchaBing power far more: 
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IN the foregoing pages I hare endeaToured fo steer a middle 
path between obliterating all trace of my materials and en- 
cumbering the margin witli references that appeared superfluous. 
Whererer I have decided a disputed point, I have endeayoured to 
indicate the chief sources of information — at least tbronghout the 
second and third books, which form the actual history — and to give 
my reaaouB for following one authority rather thaa anoflier. 

Besides the authorities — English and Persian — which have been 
thus cited, the following works have been occasionally consulted ; — 

1. Aamad-aa-Saadat. — A history of the Viceroys of Lucknow 
from the death of f arokhsiar to the accession of Saadat Ali II., in 
1797. 

2. Jinn- »-JuCT.— Genealogical tables of the House of Timnr. 

3. Tagallat-i-Sahihan Angrii. — An aecount of the rise of British 
power in Hiudostan and Bengal. By Munshi Dhoukal Singh ) ori- 
ginally written for the information of Banjit Singh, Thakur of 
Bhartpur, about the end of the last century. 

4. Hal-i-Begam Sakiha. — A little Persian memoir of Begam 
Sumroo, flill of vagueness and error, written four years alter her 
death, and from traditional sources. 

Much information as to the views of the British chiefs of those 
days lies at present inaccessible at the Calcutta Foreign Office ; 
and it is to be hoped that the Becord Commission will ultimately 
make public many useful and interesting papers. 

Other information doubtless cKists, very difficult to be got at, 
in the private , archives of old native families at Dehlj. But the 
events of 1857 broke up many of these colleotions, A contiuna- 
tion of the Tarikh-i-Moz^aA, down to the taking of Dehli by 
Sir A. Wilson, would be a most valuable work, if there be any 
native author possessed of the three rei^uisites of Ipisure, knowledge, 
and a fearless love of truth. 
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Some account of the Siar-ul-MutakhariTi has been already given 
(vide note to Book II. Chap. I.). The au^or wa« a Saiyid of 
the noble stock of Tuba-Tuba, whoie father had been employed 
by Safdar Jang, in Bobilkand, during that minieter'H temporary 
predominance. The family aAerwardg migrated to Fatna. This 
celebrated history — which has been twice translated into English, 
and of which an edition in the original Foraian has been likewise 
printed — i« a work of surprising industry, and contains many 
jmrt reflections on the position of the English and the feelings of 
the people towards them, which are almost as trae now as they 
were when written. 

Bnt my chief guide, where no other anthoritf is cited, has been 
the Tarikk-i-Moxafari, the work of an ATUarf of good family, 
Bome of whoee descendants are still living at Fanipat. He was 
the grandson of Latfula Sadik, a nobleman who had held high 
office under the Emperor Mohammad Shah. The historian him- 
self was in ciril employ in Bahar, under the Ifawab Mohammad 
Baza Zhan, so famous in the history of Bengal during the laat 
century. To him the work was dedicated, and ita name is derived 
from his title of " Mozafar Jang." The work is laboriouF, free 
from party bias, and much thought of by the educated jkatives of 
Eindostan. For access to Persian MSS. I am indebted to 
Colonel Hamilton formerly commissioner of Dehli, and of his friendly 
assistance and encouragement I take this opportunity to make 
lihankful acknowledgement. 
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REFERENCE has been made in the text p. 124, to the tomb of 
Sumroo, in Fadretola, at Arts. ThiB ia one of the mOBt 
ancient Christian cemeteries in Asia, consistiiig of a piece of land 
situated in the rear of the Courte of Jiistice, and forming port of 
the original erea, attached to the neighbooiing township of Laah- 
karpnr. The estate 'Vfbh conferred upon tbe Soman Catholio 
Mission by the Emperor Alibsr, or early in the reign of his son 
and BttccEBBor. It contains many, tombs, with Armenian and 
Portuguese inscriptions, more than two hundred years old, and 
promises, with ordinary care, long to continue in good preservation, 
owing to the great dryness of &e air and soil. The mausoleum of 
the Sumroo family is a handsome octagon building, surmounted by 
a low dome rising out of a comicej with a deep drip-stone, so that 
it is not unlike a Constantinople fountain. The inscription is in 
Portuguese^a proof, most likely, that there were no French or 
English in Agra at the time of its being made. The following is 
its text:— AQVI lAZO WALTER EEINHAitD, MOEEEO 
AGS 4 DEMATO, NO ANNO DE 1778. ("Here lies 
Walter Beinhard, died on the 4th May, in the year 1778.") 
There is also a Persian chronogram. 

The tomb of John Hessing, hard by, is a still more splendid 
edi£ce, being a copy of the famous Taj Mahal, and on a pretty 
estensiTe scale too, though far smaller than the original. The 
tomb, which was completed in or about the year of Sritish 
conquest, bears an inscription in good English, setting forth that 
the deceased colonel was a Dutchman, who died Commandant of 
Agra, in his 63rd year, 21st of July, 1803, just before Lake's suc- 
cessful siege of the place. 
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THE following additional particolara regarding M. de Boigne 
are the la«t that the writer has been able to obtwn from an 
eye-witnesB ; they are &om the enthusiastic pagea of Colonel Tod, 
who knew the general at Chamb^ri, in 18 S6. 

" DiBtingniahed bj his prince, .belored hj a nnmeroos and 
amiable family, and honoured by his native citizens, the years of 
the veteran now numbering more than four score, glide in. agree- 
able tranquillity in his native city, which, with oriental magni- 
ficence, he is beautifying by an entire new street, and a handsome 
dwelling for himself."* 

His occupation consisted chiefly in dictating the memoira of his 
eventful life to his son, the Comte CQtarles de Boigne, by whom 
they were published in 1829. This stat«ment is also made on the 
authority of Tod; but the copy in my possession — thongh a second 
edition — lays claim to no snch authority, but is a modest compilation, 
derived in great measure from Grant DuET, and originally, as appears 
from the " Avertiaaement sur cette edition," produced during the 
General's life-time. The Eoyal Academic Society of Savoy— of which the 
veteran was honorary and perpetual President — gives the most extra- 
ordinaryaccountofhis munificence to hisnative City, which comprised the 
complete endowment of a College, a fund of over £4000 sterling 
towards the relief of the poor, a hospital for contagious diseases, an 
entirely new street leading from the Chateau to the Boulevard, and the 
restoration of the Hotel de Ville; besides minor projects full of wise 
benevolence. He died on the 2lBt June, 1830, and his renuuns received 
a magnificent military funeral. 

• Tod's " Bajasthan," vol. i. p. 765. 
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LOVEES of detail may like the followmg Tiew of Begun 
Smnroo's fief aa it appeared when it lapsed on her death. 
The facts and figures are from the report furnished to the Itevenue 
Board in 1840, by the officer deputed to inaVe the neceBsary fiscal 
settlement. This gentleman begins by saying Hiat the assessments 
ca the land were annual, but their average rates about one-third 
Higher than those which prevailed on the neighbouring British 
district. In Ihoae days, the British took two-thirds of the net 
rental, so we see what yraa left to the Begam's tenants. The 
settlement officer at once reduced tlie total demand of land rerenae 
fi«m nearly seven lakhs (6,91,38S) to little more than Sts. But, 
he did more than that; for he swept away the customs duties 
which he thus describes : — " they were levied on all kinds of pro- 
perty, and equally oo. exports and imports ; animals, wearing 
apparel, and clothes of every description ; hides, cotton, sugarcane, 
spices, and all other produce ; all were subjected to a transit dnty, 
in aud out, Transfers of lands and houses, and sugar works, also 
paid duty ; the latter very high." 

The good side of this system has been already glanced at (Book 
iii. chap. ii.). It was strictly patriarchal. The staple crop (sugar) 
was grown on advances from the Begam ; and, if a man's bullocks 
died, or he required the usual implements of husbandry, he re- 
ceived a loan from the Treasury, which he was strictly compelled 
to apply to its legitimate purpose. The revenue ofGcers made an 
annual tour through their respective tracts in the ploughing 
season ; sometimes encouraging, and oftener compelling the in- 
habitants to cultivate. A writer in the Meerut Universal Maga- 
zine stated about the same time, that the actual presence in the 
fields of soldiers with fixed bayonets was sometimes required for 
this purpose. 
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The settlement officer odds that the adTHncee to agiiciiltimatg 
were alwaja reeovered at the cloce of the year, together yn& in- 
terest at twenty-four per cent. The cnltiTators were, in fact, 
rack-rented np to the miniTTinin of BubsiBtence, hut this much wm 
inmred to them; in other vorda they were predial aer&. "To 
Tii«.int«in gnoh Bjatoin," he proceeds, " required mabh tact ; and, 
with the energy of the Begam's administration, this was not 
wanting ; but when her increasing age and infirmities derolved 
the nneontrolled management on her heir, the factitious nature of 
her system was clearly demonBtrated." The result of these la«t 
few years was, that one-third of the estate of which the fief con- 
sisted fell under "direct management)" the plain meaning of which 
ie that they were, more or less, abandoned by their owners, and 
by the better class of the peasantry. 

" Nothing, in fact," concladea this portion of the Seport, " could 
more satisfactorily have shown the estimation in which the British 
rule ii held by those who do not enjoy it« blessings, than the rapid 
return of the popidation to their homes, which followed immediately 
on the lapse." (Trevor Plowden, Esq., to Board of Eeyenne, 
Iteportt qf Revenue Settlement, N,-W. P., vol i.) 

This, be it remembered, is the picture of a fief in the heart of 
OUT own provinces, as swayed in quite recent times, by a ruler of 
Christian creed desirous of British iriendship. 
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The GoTXBNOB-GxHEBAL IN CovsciL to the Sbcbbt Comuittsi 

or THB HoyOCBASLB THB CoCEt OP DiRBCTOBS. lExtract.) 

FoBT William, June 2nd, 1806. 

HoKODBABLE SiBB, — The Governor-General in Council now 
snbmite to yonr honourable Committee the arrangement which has 
been adopted bj this Government for the purpose of providing for 
the ^ture maintenance of his Majeatj Shah Allum, and the rojal 
family, and for the general settlement of his Majesty's afiairs, and 
the principles upon which tiiat arrangement is formed. 

It has never been in the contemplation of this Government to 
derive from the charge of supporting and protecting his Majestj* 
the privilege of employing the royal prerogative, as an instrument 
of establishing any control or ascendancy over the states and 
chieftains of India, or of asserting on the part of his Majesty any 
of the claims which, in hia capacity of Emperor of Hindoostan, hia 
Majesty may be considered to poHHesB upon the provinces originally 
composing the Moghul Empire. The benefits which the Governor- 
General in Council expected to derive from placing the King of 
Pehli uid the Soya] famUy under the protection of the British 
Govemment are to be traced in the statements contained in our 
despatch to your honorable Committee of the 13tb of July, 1804, 
relative to the evils and embarrassments to which the British 
power might have been exposed by the prosecution of claims 
and pretensions on the part of the Mahrattas, or of the French, 
in the name and under the authority of his Majesty Shah Allum, 
if the person and family of that unhappy monarch had continued 
under the custody and control of those powers, and eapocially 
of the French. With reference to this subject, the Governor- 
General in Council has the honour to refer your honourable Com- 
mittee to the contents of the inclosuie of our despatch of the 
13th of July, 1804, marked A, and to the seventy-third paragraph 
of, that despatch, in proof of the actual existence of a project for 
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the anbr«nion of the Britiah. Empire in India, founded principallj 
upon the restoration of the authority of the Emperor Shah A Hum 
nnder the control and direction of the agenta of France. Hie 
difficulty of every project of that nature has been conaiderablj in- 
oreaaed by the events which have placed the throne of Dehli under 
the protection of the Honourable Company. The Governor-General 
in Council further contemplated the advantages of the reputation 
which the British Government might be expected to derive irom 
the Bubstitn^n of a system of lenient protection, accompimied by 
a liberal provision for the ease, dignity, and comfort of the aged 
monarch and his distressed family, in the room of that oppressive 
control and the degraded condition of poverty, disti^ss, and 
insult, under which the unhappy representative of the house of 
Timur and his numerous family had so long laboured. 

Segulated by these principles and views, the attention of the 
British Government has been directed eicliiaively to the object of 
forming sach an arrangement for the future support of the King 
and the Boyal family, as might secure to them the enjoyment of 
every reasonable comfort and convenience, and every practicable 
degree of external state and dignity compatible with the extent of 
our resources, and with the condition of dependence in which his 
Majesty and the Bojal Family must necessarily be plnced with 
relation to the British power. In extending to the Boyal Family the 
benefits of the British protection, no obligation was imposed upon 
us to consider the rights and claims of his Majesty Shah Allum as 
Bmperor of Hindostan, and the Governor- General has deemed it 
equally unnecessary and inexpedient to combine with the intended 
provision for his Majeel^, and his household, the consideration of 
any question connected with the future exercise of the Imperial 
prerogative and authority. 

The Governor-GFeneral in Council has determined to adopt an 
arrangement upon the basis of the following provisions. 

That a specified portion of the territories in the vicinity of Behli 
situated on the right' hank of the Jamna should be assigned in part 
of the provision for the maintenance of the Boyal Family. That 
those lands should remain under chu'ge of the B«aident at Dehli, 
and that the revenue should be collected, and justice should be 
administered in the name of his Majesty Shah Allum, under regu- 
lations to be fixed by the British Government. That his Majesty 
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should be permitted to appoint a Deewan, and other inferior 
officers to attend at the office of collector, for the piirpoae of ascer- 
taining and reporting to his Majesty the amount of the revenues 
which Bhould be received, and the charges of collection, and of 
gatisfjing hia Mi^esty'a mind that no part of the produce of the 
assigned territory waa misappropriated. That two couils of justice 
should be eetablished for the adminietratioa of civil and criminal 
justice, aocording to the Mahomedan law, to the inhabitants of 
the city of Pehli, and of the assigned territory. That no sentences 
of the criminal courts extending to death should be carried into 
execution without the express sanction of his Majesty, to whom 
' the proceedings in all trials of this description should be reported, 
and that sentences of mutilation should be commuted. 

That to provide for the immediate wants of his Majesty and the 
Eoyal household, the following auma should be paid monthly, in 
money irom the treasury of the resident at DehJi, to his Majesty for 
hia private eipenses, Sa. Es. 60,000 ; to the heir-apparent, exclusive of 
certain Jagheers, Sa. £s. 10,000; to a favourite son of his Majesty 
named Mirza Izzut Buksh, Sa. £s. 6,000; to two other sons of hia 
Majesty, Sa. Bs. 1,500 ; to his Majesty's fifty younger sons and 
daughters, Sa. Ee. 10,000; to Shah 14'ewanze Ehan, his Majesty's 
treasurer, 8,500 ; to Syud Bazzee Khan, British agent at his Majesty's 
Court, and related to his Majesty by marriage, Sa. TLs. 1,000 ; total 
per mensem, Sa. Ba. 90,000. 

That if the produce of the revenue of the assigned territory should 
hereafter admit of it, the monthly sum to be advanced to his Majesty 
for his private eipenaes might be increased to one laih of Bupees. 

That in addition to the sums specified, the sum of Sa. Es. 10,000 
should annually be paid to his Majesty on certain festivab agreeably 
to ancient usage . 

The Governor- General in Council deemed the arrangement 
proposed by the Eesident at Dehli for the establishment of a 
military force for the protection of the assigned territory and of the 
North-Western frontier of our possessions in Hiudoetan, to be 
judicious, and accordingly resolved to confirm those arrangements, 
with certain modifications calculated to afford a provision for part 
of the irregular force in the service of the British Government, from 
the expense of which it was an object of the British Government to he 
relieved, and also for a propurtion of the European officers heretofore 
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in the Berrioe of Dowlnt Eoo Soindiah, who quitted that aerrioe under 
the proolamation of the Ooremor-General in Council of the 2&th 
AoguBt, 1S03. 

On tlie baaia of this plan of arrangemeat detailed inatructions 
were iuned to the resident at Dehli, onder t^ date the 23rd Maj, 
with orders to carry it into eSeot with the least ' practicable 

The Gorenior-General in Connml entertains a confident expec- 
tation tJiat the propoBod arrangemeat and prerision will be satisfactory 
to his Majesty, and will be considered throughout all the states of 
India to" he consistent with the acknowledged jnstice, liberality, and 
benevolence of the British G^overnment. 

The Governor-General in Connoil also confidently trusts that 
the proposed arrangement will be sanctioned by the approbation 
of your honourable Committee, and of tike hononrable the Court 
of Directors. 

We have the honour to be, 

HoNOUaiBLB SiBS, 

Your most faithful, humble servants, 
(Signed) "WELLESLEY, 

G. H. BAELOW, 
G. UDNY. 

[" Wellesley Despatches," Vol. iv. p. 663.] 
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Abdul ALid Ehan (otherwiw Majad-ud-Daula q. v.) 129, Ac. 
Airuyab Ehan adopted Bon of Mirza Najaf Zhan, p. 13S. Becomes 

Minister, 143. Murdered at Agra, p. 148. 
Agra occupied by Jowahir Singh, Baja of Bhartpnr, who is murdered 

ULere, p. 88. Death of Sumroo there, p. 135. Surrendered to 

Sindia, p. 150. Union of Gholam Eadir siid Isnuul Beg at, p. 168. 

Capitulates to Lake, p. 27S. 
ALmad Khan Abdali. First incursion into Hiudostan, p. 43- Second 

Invasion, 62. ' Enters Dehli, 53. Goe» into cantonments at Annp 

shahar, p. 54. Beturns in 1769, and unites the Musalmans against 

the Hindus, (t, Panipat 57.) 
Ahmad Shah, Emperor, p. 43. His deposition, p. 48. 
Alamgir II., Emperor, p. 49. His murder, p. 68. 
Aligsrh. Seat of Sindia's European commander, p- 220, taken hy 

General Lake, p. 273. 
All Oohar. Shahzada escapes &om Dehli, pp. 65, 63. 
Allahabad, Governor of, receivea Shahzada, p. 64. Establishment of 

Shah Alam there, 76. Adopts Thomas as hii son, p. 234 
Asaf-ud-Daula recognised as Hawab of Ondh And Yazir, p. 128. 
AutangEeb. lUusory nature of his power, p. 28. His peculiar errors, 

29,30. 
Bahadnr Shah. Hie accession, p. 80. Dies at Labor, p. 31. 
Bahar inraded by Emperor Shah Alam, p. 66. 
Barsana, Jata defeated at, p. 132. 
Begam Sumroo ; her early history, p. 136. Protect* Shah Alam 

against Gholam £adiT, p. 166. Her services at Gokalgarh, p. 176. 

Marries M. Le Yusaeau, p. 229. Contemplates retiring to Chan- 

damagar, p. 237. Becomes a widow again, p. 238, 239. Becovers 

her power by help of George Thomas, p. 340. 
Bhartpnr. Country described, p. 63. Plundered h; Mahzattas, p. 90. 
Boigne (t. de Boigne.) 
Bnxar, battle at, p. 72. 
Calcutta, British obtaiu privileges at, p. 32. Legal position of, in last 

centnry, p. 79. Intrigues at, lead to massacre of Patua and ex- 
pulsion of Mir Easim, p. 70. 
Chin Chillich Ehan (the first Nisam of the Deccaa.) His rise, p. 32. 

Becomes independent, p. 37. Betums to Dehli, p. 38. Joins in 

inviting B^adir Shah to invade India, p. 37. His death, p. 42. 
De Boigne raises corps for Sindia in 1786, p. 168. Brief account of, 

p. 181. Temporary retirement to Lncknow, p. 210. Besumes 
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command and angmeots (tnny, ibid. Farther augmentation and 
eetablishment at Aligarli, p. 220. Betirea to Europe, p. 243. 
idut notes on, p. 298. 

Delili, doBcription of, in lut century, p. 11. Taken by the Abdili, 
p. 63. Occupied by Mabrattaa, p. S9, 60. Betnm of Sbah Alam to, 
p. 99. Proceedings of Gholam Eadir there, pp. 179 to 195. 
Battle gained by Lake near, p. 274. 

Ihi Demec commands Hotkar's army, p. 221. Defeated by de Boigne 
at Lakhairi, p. 224. Joins de Boigne's army, p. 236. 

FarokHiar Emperor, pp. 32, 33. 

Fatihpur Sikri. Indecisive action at, between Musalmans and Mah- 
rattas, p. 170. 

Firozabad, Defeat of Ismail Beg near, p. 178. 

Gaya, battle of, p. 68. 

Gbazi-ud-din, pp. 45, 46, 47, 48. Becomes Vazir, p. 49. End of, p. 59. 

Gholam Kadir, alleged matilation of, as a boy, p. 101. Succeeds hie 
father in charge of Bawani Mabal, p. 166. Created Premier- 
noble, p. 168. Hia barbftrouH treatment of the Emperor and 
family, pp. 183 and S. Hia flight and puniahment, pp. 198, 199. 

Ghosgarh, p. 100. Ita destmction, p. 201. 

Gokalgarh, Siege of, p. 175, Honai, Thomas independent at, p. 251. 
HaBBamiud-Danla, pp. 76, 96, 104, 110. 

Hafiz Kahmat Ehan, Begent of Bohilkand, pp. 92, 102. Fails to pay ' 
tlie treaty-money, p. 114. Defeated and slain, p. 116. 

Himmat Bahadur, p. 183. 

Hindostan, boundaries of, p. 1. Physical features, pp. 2 to 7. People, 
their cuatoma, language, and religiona, pp. 7 to 11. 

Holkar, (Malhar Hao) p. 37. Aida Safdar Jang to defeat the Eohillaa, 
p. 43. Intrigues of, 45, 47. Deserts the Hindu confederacy at 
Fanipat, 60. AsBists Shojaa-ud-Daula againat the Engliah, p. 73. 
Succeeded by Tukaji, p. 90. 

Holkar (Tukaji) friendly to Eohillas, p. 90. Occupies Doab and res- 
torcB Shah Alam, p. 94. OooupieB palace and dictates to Emperor, 
p. 104. Evacuates Hindostan, p. 108. Eaiaes a disciplined force, 
p. 219. Betums to Hindostan, p. 222. B«pnlaed by de Boigne, 
p. 224. Dies, p. 248. 

Holkar (Joawant Kao) illegitimate son of last, succeeds to his power 
and policy, p. 248. Holds aloof &om Sindia when attacked by 
British, p. 273. 

Indore, Holkar defeated at, by Sutherland, p. 253. 

Intizam-ud-Daula. Vazir of Ahmad Shah. 

Ismail Beg, pp. 163, 164, 168, 169, 179, 184, 212, 213, 223. 

Jaipur, p. 87. 
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JatB. Their origin and country, p. 81. 

Jairan Bokht (Jaliandtu- Shah) Bon of the Emperor SLah Alam. Begent 

for hia father, p. 80. His narrative of eveats following death of 

Ifajaf Khan, pp. 137 and f. t. Escapes from Dehli, 145. Effort to 

relieTO the Emperor, nnd letter to George III of Enghuid, pp. 172, 

173. Hia death and character, pp. 174, 175. 
Jeawant Bao Holkor. See Holkar. 
Jowahir Singh, eon of Suraj Mai. Saoceeda hia father and attaclcB 

Jaipur, p. 87. Murdered at Agra, p. 88. 
Eamar-nd-din Ehan, Tazir of Mohamad Shah, p. 41, 42. 
Eanannd, p. 222. 
Kasim (Mir) made Nawab of Bengal, p. 70. Murder of Mr. Ellia and 

British garrison at Patna, p. 70. Put to flight, p. 72. Dies near 

Dehli, p. 123. 
Eattra, battle of, p. 116. 

Lake (General) reception of, by Shah Alam, p . 275. 
Lakliairi, battle of, p. 324 

Lokwa Dada rerolta againat Sindia, p. 252. Death, p. 253. 
Lalaot, battle at, p. 160. 

Latafat Ehan sent to Dehli, p. 120. Blinded, p. 142. 
Iiucknow. Sir J. Shore's energetic proceedings there in regard to 

VaaJr Ali, p. 247. 
Mahdaji. See Sindia. 
Mahrattaa, Bee Sindia, Holkar, &c. 
Majad-ud-Daula, (Abdul Ahid Ehan) courtier and Statesman, pp. 110, 

119, 129, 133, 139, 147. 
Mathra, p. 215. 

Meerut, Gholam Eadir besieged at, p. 196. 
Mluiirta, battle at, 218. 
Mir Mann defends Panjab, p. 47. Dies, 52. 
Mohammadans of Hindostan. Their origin, p. 279. Country lost by 

them before British conquest, p. 282. Causes of their degeneracy. 

pp. 280, 292. 
Mohammad Shah. Becomes Emperor, p, 33. Death, p. 41. 
Mohammad Beg Hamadani, pp. 143, 161. 
Nadir Shah invades Hindostan and plimders Dehli, pp. 40, 41. 
Najaf Ehan, (Mirza) pp. 76, 97, 105, 109, 131, ff. Hia death and 

character, 136. 
Hajaf KuU Ehan, p. 119, 128, 168, 173. Death, p. 209. 
Kajib-ud-Daula, pp. 80, 86. His death and character, 91. 
Oudh. Disputed succession and British interference, p. 247. 
Patan, battle of, p. 214 
Pamipat, battle of, pp. 69, 60. 
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P&tna, mMMore at, p. 70. 

Perron. Capture* Ismail, 223. Snoeeeda de Boigne, 249. Surrenders 

to Lake, 27G. 
Punah, inTestitore at, p. 221. 
Baghogarh, Siege of, pp. 166, 169. 
Balmat £luui. See " HaSi." 
Kana Xhaa, pp. 170, 196. 
Saadat Elian, p. S6. Kin death, 40. 
Safdar Jang becomes Yazir, p. 46. Babels, 47. Dies, 61. 
Shah AJam Emperor. Sneceeds bis father, p. 66. Establishment at 
Allahabad, 72. Restoration at Dehli, 96. Hit last Campaign, 
171. Oppressed and blinded bj- Fathans, 191. His poem, 903. 
Eeeeives Lake, 276. 
Sheodasheo Bao Bhao, pp. 60, 61. 
Shimbunath, p. 260. 

Shojaii-iid-Daula joine Abdali, p. 67. His character, 6S. 
Sindia, Tauoji, p. 90. 

Sindia, Mahdaji, succeeds to his father's power, p. 90. Meets Shah 
Ali™ on his restoration, 98. Intrigues with Idoghnl ohie&, 148. 
Obtains possession of Empire, 161. His attitude in 1788, 181. 
Becomes aU-powerful in Kindastan, 207. His ^opponents in 
Deccsn, 229. His death, 230, 231. 
Sindia, Dautat Bao, p. 233. Alarm at Treaty of Bassein, 2S8. I}is< 

misses his British officers, 270. 
Somroo, pp. 71, 186. His tomb, 297. 
Soraj Mel. 68, 86. 

Sutherland beats Holkar at Indore, 263. Capitnlates at Agra, 274. 
Thomas (George.) Hia rise p. 227. Attends Appn Khandi Bao to 
Dehli, 234. Aids Begum Sumroo, 239. Becomes independent 
ruler of Hansi, 250. Attacked by Perron, 266. Death, 267. 
TJjain. Sacked bj Holkar, 226. Holkar defeats Col Hessing at, 266. 
Vaman Eao, p. 251. 

"Wanoii. Mahdaji Sindia dies there, p. 230. 
Takub Ali slain for reftising to blind Shah Alam, p. 191. 
Zabita Shan succeeds his lather as Prime Minister at Dehli, p. 93. 
Ofiends Emperor Shah Alam, 94. Attacked on restoration, flies 
to the Jats, 101. Begains office by aid of Mahrattas, 103. 
Betums to Jat protection, 118. Goes into Bebellion, 126. 
Death, 150. 
Za&ryab Khan (Aloysius Eeinhardt.) Object of rerolutioD at Sard- 

hana, p. 236. Death, 241. 
Zain-ul-Abidin murders Airasjab Ehan, p. 148. 
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Company in 1868. By Robebt Sewell, Madras Civil Service. 
Post 8vo. 83. 

*•* The object of this work is to supply the want which has 
been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian History 
which vrould serve at once to recall the memoi? and guide the 
eye, while at the some time it haa been attempted to render it 
interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Anoient and Xedueral btdia. 

a vols. 8vo. 30b. (See page 16). 

Andenon'i (F.) EngUab in Weitom India. 

8vo. 14s. 

Ansted'a <B.T.) Fhynoal Oeogfraphy. 

Bth Edition. With Maps. Crown Svo. Ts. (See page !i3). 

Ansted's (S. T.) World We Live In. 
Fcap. 3s. 95th Thousand, with Illustrations. (See page 38). 

Ansted'i (D. T.) Earth's History. 
Fcap. 3a. (See page (J). 

Ansted's (S. I.) 

Two OThousand Examination Questions in Physical Geography, 
pp. leO. Price 3b. 
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Aasted'i (D. T.) Ionian ZiUtndi. 
Bto. 8b. (Seepage 13.) 

Auted't CD. !■) a&d S. Q. Lathuu'i Chumal Tilanit. 

Bto. 16s. (See page U). . 
At Emu in Paris. 
Bj Blanobard Jbbbold. S ToIb. Poet 8to. Ida. 

Attarbnrr Kemoin, Ae. 

The Memoir and CorreBpondence of Francis Atterbnrj, Bishop 
of Bocheeter, with his distinguished contemponiriee. Compiled 
ohieflj from the Atterbuiy and Stuart Papers. Bj Folxestomb 
WiLLuua, Author of "Lives of the Enghsh Cardinals," Ac., 
a vols. 8to. 11b. 

Anthort at Work. 

By Chableb Pebodi. Post 8to. 10a. fld. 

Bene:al Artillery. 

A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery from the 
formation of the Corps. By the late Caft. E. Buoklk, Assist - 
A4jut. Gen. Ben. Art. Edit, by 3rR J. W. Kate, 8to. Lond. 
1853. lOs. 

Bomaya, (Dr. A. J.) Stadents' Cliamijtry. 

Crown 8vo. 6a. 6d. (See page 94). 
Binning's (K. M.) Travel! Id Fenia, fte. 

2 vols. 8to. 16b. 

Birth of the War Ood. 

A Poem. By Ivaudaba. Translated from the Sanscrit into 
English Verse. By lUifH T. H. Gkipvith. 6s. 
Blanehaid'fl (S.) Testerday and To4ay in India. 

PostSvo. 6b. (See page ii8). 

BlenUnsopp'i (Bat. E. L.) Boctrina of Bevelopment 

In the Bible and in the Church. Snd edit. IQmo. 6s. (See page 6). 

Boileau (Hajor-Oeneral J. T.) 
A New and Complete Set ef Traverse Tables, showing the 
Differences of Latitude and the Departures to every Minate of 
the Quadrant and to Five Places of Decimals. Together with 
a Table of the lengths of each Degree of Latitude and corres- 
ponding Degree of Longitude from the Equator to the Poles : 
with other Tables asefiil to the Surveyor and Engineer. 
Eoyal 8vo. 12e. 
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Botany of th« Himalaya Xonntaina. 
And other Branches of Natural History of the HimalajB Moun- 
tains, and of the Flora of Gaahmere. By J. Fobbbs Botlb, 
M.D.. V.P.R.8. 2 vols, folio. London, 1639. £6 6s. 
*4l* TkU Booh it now very learee. 

Bowxincr'i riowery SoroU. 

A Chinese Novel. Translated and lUostrated with Notes Inr 
Sib J. BowBiHO, lat« H.B.M. Plenipo. China. PostSro. 10s. M. 

Briggi' (Qfln. J.) India and Eniope Compared. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 

Oatbolic Soetrine of the Atonemont. 

An Historical Inquiry into ita Development' in the Chnroh, 
with an Introduction on the Principle of Theolc^oal Develop- 
ment. By H. Ndtcokbe OxEKHAM, M.A. QudGdit.Hvo. lOs.ed. 
" It is one of tha tblett and prababljr ona of the moat obanningl j 

writttn trentuea on the Bnl^eot irhioh exists in out language," — Timet. 

Oelabrated Karal and Xilitary Trials, 

By Peteb Bdbkb, Serjeant-at-Law. Author of " Celebrated 
Trials connected with the Aristocracy." Poet 8yo. lOs. 6d. 

Central Asia (Sketches of). 
By A. Vambery. 8vo. 16b. (See page S7). 

Coohrane, (John) Sindn Law. 
20s. (See page 19). 

Cram of H.K.8. " Oalatea," 

Captain H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, E.G., in 1867—1868. 
By the Rev. Johs Milubb. B.A., Chapliuu ; and Oswald W. 
Bbiebly. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Doke 
of Edinburgh ; and by Chromo-Lilhographa and Grapbotypos 
from Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Bbiebli. 8vo. 16s. 

Cnnnin^^au's (Alex.) TjiiaVii 

Royal 8vo. £1 Is. (Without Plates.) (See p^ 14). 

DanTen (Pred. Ohai.) On Coal. 

With Reference to Screening, Transport, Ac, 6vo. 10s. Od. 

Dootrine of Development in the Bible and in the Chnroh. 

■By Rkv. B. L. Blehkinbopp, M A., Reotor of Spilngthorp. 

2nd edition, liimo. . 6b. 
D««& (Dr. J.) Annals of the English Stage. 

3Vo1.8to. 18s. AUo Cheap Editim, poetSvo. 68- (See p. 35.) 
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JtnJJL of Silrer to tlie But, 
And the Currency of India. Bj W. Nassau Lekb. Poet 8to. 8s. 

Dniry.— The Uufnl Plants of India, 

With Notices of their chief value in Commeroe, Uedicine, 
and the Arts. By Colonel Uxbbb Drcbt. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. Royal 8to. 16s. 

Earth's History, 

Or, First Lessons in Geology. For the use of Sdiods and 
Students. By D.T.Akbtxd. Third Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 28. 

Eait Iitdia Calevlator, 
By T. Thubhtoh. 8to. London, 1833. Reduced to tOs. 

SAg»x'»-{3- <'■) Kodani History. 

IQmo. 6b. 6d. 
Edinborgh (The Ihike of) Cmise of the "Oalatea." 
With Illustrations. 8to. Ids. (See page 5). 

Edwards' (E. S.) Bnasiani at Home. 

With Illustrations. Post 6to. 6b. (See psga 23). 
Edvards' CO. 8.) History of the Opera. 

S Vols., 8to. lOs. ed. (See page 0). 

Elementary Kathematics. 

A Course of Elementary Uathemstica for the nse of candidate- 
for admissioa into either of the Military Colleges; of applis 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian CiTil Services ; 
and of mathematical etudents generally. By Professor J. R. 
YoDKG. In one closely-printed Tolume Svo., pp. 64B, 12s. 
"In (he iT0i4 befora ua he baa digeated ft oomplete Bbmentaij 

CouTM, bj ftid of tiu long experience m ft teaoher and writer ; and ha luu 

.,...., ^,1.^^,. w. -T jj„ „(,j allowed hU own taita 

1 hia part* wilh the ikUl of a 

English Cardinals. 

The Liies of the English Cardinals, bom Nidiolas Break- 
' speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. 
With Histoiical Notices of the Papal Court. By Folebsiokb 
Williams. In 3 vols. 14s. 
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Bn gljf Ti Homea in India> 
By Mrs. Kkatjhge. Part I.— The Three Lores. Part II.— 
The Wrong Turning. Two vols., Post 8vo. 16a. 

First Age of CbristisiiitT tnd the Chorrh (The) 

By John Ignatius Diillinger, D.D., Profeesor of Ecclesiaetical 
J^toTf in the UniferBitj of Munich, Ac., &c. Translated 
from the German by Heniy Nutcombe Ozenham, M.A., late 
Scholar of Boliot College, Oxford. Third Edition. 3 vgls. 
Crown 8vo. (In ttu Preu). 

Forbei (Dr. Dnnoan) Hiitory of Cheu. 
6*«. Ta, 6d. (See page 9). 

Frani Schubert 

A Musical Biography, &om the German of Dr. HNnrioh 
Kreiale TOn Hellbom. By Edwabd Wilbebfoboe, Esq., 
Author of " Social Life in Munich." Poet 8to. 6a. 

OftHtteer of India. 

Thornton, 4 toIb., Svo. £9 16b. 
„ 8vo. SIb. 

{N.W.P., &o.) 2 vols., 8vo. 36b. 

OaiettaeT of Bouthen bLdla. 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from Diigintd and authentio sources. Accompanied by aa 
Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal 8vo. with 4to. Atlas. £3 Ss. 

Gaietteer of the Pnnjauh, A%haiuitaii, Sea. 

Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India, on the north- 
west, including Scinde, Affghanistan, Beloochistan, thepn^jaub, 
and the neighbouring States. By Edwasd Tbobrtoei, Esq. 
a vob. Stq. £1 68. 

Oeography of India. 

Comprising an accoant of British India, and the rarions states 
enclosed and adjoining. Fcap. pp. S60, Ss. 

Geologioal Papers on Vesteni India. 

. Including Cutch, Scinds, and the south-eaat coast of Arabia. 
To which ia added a Summary of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Government by Hbbht.J. CABncs, 
Asustant Sui^eon, Bombay Army, Boyal 8to. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates ; half-bound. £S Ss. 
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OflrmuL T.ifti and Muinsn 

Ab seen in Saxony^ With an aocoimt of Town Lifo— Village 
Life — Fashionable Life — Married Life — School and Univenitf 
Life, Ac. Illuatrated with Songs and Pictnres of the Student 
Customs at the Universitf of Jena. By Hiims Uathbw, 
9 vole. 6vo., with numerouB illustrations. 18s. 
A Pillar Edition of the above. With illustrations. Gr. 6ro. 7s. 
" Pnll of orisinal Ihon^t ind obMrrfttion, uid nuj ba tta&A with pro- 
fit bf both Oarmsi and En^iih— «fpaci>Uj bj Uu OmeinMi."A t litmmim, 

Olyn'B (A. C.} Civiliiation in tha Sth Ce&tnry. 

Q vols, poet Svo. £1 la. (See page 0). 
Ondy'i (S. 0.) Kohunedftn Law of Inltsritanee ft Oftntraot. 

8vo. 14b. 

Ondy'B (S. G.) Inititntot of MvaiL 

Bto ISs. (Seepage IS). 
Orifflth'B Ralph (T. H.) Birth of tha War God. 

8 TO. ba. (See page 4). 
Hall's Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical TiiKouometiy. With an 

Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 

Astronomy. For the use of Schools. By the Ret. T. G. 

Halt., M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King's College, 

London. ISmo. Sb. 
Hamilton'! Hedaya. 

A new edition, with the obsoletepafisages omitted, andacopions 

Index added by 8. G. Grady, five. £1 ISs. 
Handbook of Seferenoe to the Kapi of India. 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of places of note. 1 8mo. Ss. 6d. 

%■ XiitmU befomtd a valuaiU Compamim to Mutrt. AOai f Oo.'t 
llaipt qf JitHa. 

Haroomt'fl (Capt A. P. P.) HimalaTan Sirtriota. 
Eooloo, Lahool, and SpiU. Post 6vo. lOs. fld. 
Hedbiija. 

Translated from the Arabic by Wax-teb Haultok. A New 
Edition, with Index by S. O. GsaDi 8vo. £1. 168. 
Henry Tm. 

An Historical Sketch as affecting the Reformation in England. 

By Ohahlxs HAeriiioa Collxtie. Poet 8vo. 6s. 
Hindu iMtf. 

By Sir Thomas Strange, 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 1830. 24b 
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Hiitorioal Besolti 

Deducible from Recent Diaeoveiiw in ASghaiustan. Bj H. 
T. Prinbbp. 6to. Lond.'L844. Ifis. 

HUtorieB of India. 

Mill, 9 vols., cr. Svo. £3 10b. (See page 2]). 
Tharntori, fl toIb., 8vo. £3 8s. (See page S6). 
Thornton, 1 vol.. 8vo. 12a. (See page 86). 
Trotter, 2 vols., Svo. 32s. (See page 36). 
Sewell (Analytical) Crown 8vo. 8a. (See page 3). 
Owen, India on the Eve of the British Conquest. ^. 

HistorjT of CiTilizatioa in the Fifth Centnry. 

Tranelated b; pertniseion from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanam, late Professor of Foreign Literature ta the Faeaitj 
of Letters at Paris. By Ashbt C. Glyn, B.A., of the Ipner 
Temple, Burrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post Svo. £1 Is. 

Hiitoiy of Clieu, 

From the time of the Early Invention of the Game in India, 
till the period of its establishment in Western and Central 
Europe. By Duncan Fohbes, LL.D. Svo. 78. 6d. 

Hiitory of China, 

From the Earliest Becords to a.d. 4S0. By Thouab Thosnton, 

Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Svo., cloth. 8b. 
History of the Opera, 

From MoQteverde to Donizetti. By H. Sutbeblahd Edvabdb 

Second edition, it vols.. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Eiitory of the Poqjaal), 

And of the Rise, FrogreaB, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. By T. Thobbton. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 8s. 

Horaes of the Bahara, and the Kanners of tiie Deiert 

By E. Daduas, General of the Division Commanding at Bor- 
deaux, Senator, 4c,, &c. With Commentaries by the Emir 
Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8to, (Js. 

" We hsTe ruely raid a, work giving a more piotureeqne snd, tt the 
■ame time, practiMl ucoont of the mnmen and oiutoniB of » people, than 
Qua book on the Arabs and their honee." — iSiiaiw^ Conranl. 

Hough (Xient-CoL W.) Freeedents in Kilitary Iaw. 

8vo, doth. 35b. 
Hughes's Hotes on Knhammanism. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 
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Uliutrated Hone Dootor. 

Being au AlH^urate &nd Detailed Account, accompanied bj 
more than 400 Pictorial Represeritationa, characteristic of the 
Tarioua Diseases to which the Equine Race are sabjected ; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain Engliali. By Edwabd 
Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. ISs. 6d. 

CoKTENTS.-— The Brain and Nerrons System. — The Eyes. — 
The Mouth.— The Nostrils.— The Throat.— The Chest and its 
contents. — The Stomach, Liver, 4c. — The Abdomen. — The 
Urinary Organs. — The Skin. — Specific Diseases. — Limbs — 
The Feet.-— Injuries. — Operations 

"The book eoatmioB nearly 600 p*gM of Tskabls nuitter, which 
lefleoti greftt credit on it« author, and, omng to its practical detaiJa, ths 
rault of deep icieDtifio rewarcli, deserreB a pUoe in the library of medical, 
TcterEtaiT, and non-profesBiocal readers." — Fitld. 

" liie book fnmishea at onoe the bane and the antidote, as the 
dravinga ihow the horse not only Buffering from every kind of disease, but 
'n the different etages of it, while the alphabetical summaiy at the end givei 
■ ■ ■ ■ itratedLoad " 



thecsase, symptoms u 



of each." — lUtuCrattd London NtKt. 



ninitratsd Sorse ]Cajiftg:eineiit. 

Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables ; likewise a plain account 
of (he situation, nature, and value of the various points ; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers ; Embellished with more than 400 engravings 
&om original designs made expressly for this work. By E. 
Mayhew. A new Edition, revised and improved by J. L 
LuPTON. M.RC.V.S. 8to. ISb. 

CoNTEKTS. — The body of the horse anatomically considered 
Phtsic. — The mode of administering it, and minor operations. 
Shoeino. — Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. The Teeth, 
— Their natural growth, and the abuses to which tbey are liable. 
Food.— The fittest time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modem stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called "incapacitating vices," which are the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should be. 
Gnoous. — Their prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. 
FoiHis. — Their relative importance and where to look fur iheir 
development. BnBEDixn. — Its inconsistencies and its disap- 
pointmente. -Breakinq akd Tbaihino — llieir errors and 
their results. 
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Indit Bireotoiy (Tbe). 

For the Guidance of Commimders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of tbe late Captain Jauss 
HoBSBCBOH, F.R.S. 

Past I. — The East Indies, and Intetjaceut Porta of A&ica 
and South America. Bevised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Pass^ee, Variation, and Tides. 
By CoMifANDEB Alfbbd Duhdas Tati/)B, F.R.G.S., Superin- 
tendent of Marine Surreys to the Government of India. 
jEI 18s. 

Part II. — The China Sea, with the Ports trf Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
those of New Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, 
Currents, Passages, &c By the same. {In the Press). 

TnJian AdfiUHUtnitioili 

By H. O. Eebhe. Post 8vo. 5b. 
Indian Army and Civil Service List 

Issued in January and July of each year, by permission of the 
Secretaiy of State for India iu Council. ISmo. 63. bd. 7a. 6d. 

Indian Code of Civil FTMednre. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and lUustrative Notes. By Anuelo J. Lewis. 13a. 6d. 

Indian Criminal Lav and Piooedore, 

By M. H. STi.Ei.iNa, Esq., LL.B. A new edition in the 

Press. 
Indijai Penal Code. 

In tbe Form of Questions and Answers. Widi Explanatory 

and IlluBtnttive Notes By Anqelo J. Lewis. Ts. 6d. 
Indian and Xilitary Law. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, &o. A Manual of the 
Hahommedan Law of InHeritaiics and ContTMt j aomprinng tbe 
Doctrine of tbe Boouee uid Sheca Schooli, and bwed Dpon the t«xt 
of Sir H. W. iSMXSiaBTiis's FrincipleB uid Precedent*, togetlis 
with the DecisionB of the Privy Council and High Courts of the 
PreiidenctB* In Indi*. ' For the use of ScliooU and Students, By 
Stakdibh Qkovb Gaabt, Barruter-at-Liw, B«ader of Hindoo, 
MstLOmmedui, and ludiui Law t« Uie Inna of Court. 8vo. l<la. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on tbe Mussulman Laws, 
tniulBted by order of the Oavsmor-Qeiienl and Connoilof BenuL 
By CaABin Kuoliox. Seoond Edition, with Prefitee and liidex 
by Siuvisa Qbovx Qraht. 8to. £1 lb. 
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iDstitntes of Menu in EuglJah. The InBtibiles of Hindu 

L«w or the Ordinanoea of Menu, acoordlng to Qlou of Collncoa. 
Compriiing the Irdisn Sjelem of Duties, Beligioua and Cml, 
Tcrbalfy tniulBt«d &om the Original, with a Prafaceb; SiB WlLLUX 
JoHza, and c«llat«d with the Saiuorit Text by Qbatbs Chajotbi 
Hj>itobton, M^, F.B.S., FiofeuKir of Hinda Literature in tho 
!Eut Indi& College. New edition, with Frefiwe rad Index bj 
Stwdibs Qt. Qbast, BamBt«r-Bt-Iiaw, and Beader of Hindu, 
Uahommedan, and Indian L«ir to the Iims of Oonrt 8to^ cloth. 12«. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X of 1879, 
pMwd br tbe doiemaT-Qeaaeal of India in Coonoil on the 2BUi of 
J{ail,1872, 8to. ISa. 

Indiim Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 
knd Answen, with Xiiphuiatorj and QhubatiTe Notes. Bj 
ixwtU) J. lannt, Bairiatw-at-law. 12iim>. 12g. 6d. 

Indian Penal Code. In the Form of QnoBtionn and Answen. 
With Ezplaiiatoi7 and Hloatrative Notes. Bt Asaxut J. IjKWIB, 
Bafriatm-at-Law. Peal 8to. 7e. 6d. 

Hindu Xjaw. Principally with refereDce to such portions of it 
aa oonoem the Adminiitration elf Jiutioe in the Conrta in India. 
Bj Sib Thohab Stsabqs, late Chief Justice of Madrw. 2 Tola, 
Bojal Sto., 1830. 16«. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Dava Bhaga. Notice of the 
Cue on ProBoono Oooinar T^ore'a Will. Judgment of the Judiai»l 
Committee of the Priiy ConncU. Bmnituition of auoh Judgment. 
Bj Johx Cochbakb, Bmister-at'Iiaw. Bojal Sre. 20i. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Pro- 
Tinoea anbject to the Preaidencjr of Bombay, ohbfly afiMii^ Civil 
Snits. By ijtXEim Sibxlb. Boyal 8to. £1 la. 

Lav relating to India, and the East India Company, with 
Notei and Appendix. FifUi Edition. 4to. Iiondon, 1855. £3 Ba, 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Totunteer Serricea. By Colonel J. E. Pipoh, Aaeiat. Adjutant 
Genend at Head Qnsrters, & J. F. Collrb, Eaq., of the Inner 
Temple, Bamatai-at^Law. Third and Sensed Bdition. Pooket 
■iie. 6b. 

Precedents in Military Law : including tho Practice of Courts- 
Uaitial ; the Mode of Condneting Tnala ; the Duties of Offloen at 
Military Coorta of Inqneata, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Beqoesta, 
Ac,, &o, Tbe following are a portion of the Contenta :— 

1. Military Law. S. Martial Law. 8. Coaria-Martial. i. 
Courts of Inquiry. 6. Courta of Inqueat. 6. -Court* of Bequeat. 
7. Foniu of Cottrt^-UsrtiaL 8. Crecedenta of Military Law. S 
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Triali of Atsod to B»pe (AlphobeticaUy anauged.) . 10: BebtHion*. 

11. Riots. 12. UisoellHieoiu. By LJeut-CoL W. Eouqh, lata 

" tj Judge- AdTooate-Qenar&l, Bangal 'A|inf, and itnUioi of 

u Works on Oourts-Ututi&L One tbick Svo.Td. 253. 



Depu^ t 



TnJian In&ntioide. 

Iia Origin, Progress, and Suppresuon. By John Oave-Bbown, 
M.A. 8to. 6s. 

Ionian Islands in 1863. 

By Pbofessob D, T. Anstbd, M,A., F.R.S., Ac. 8vo., with 
Maps and Cats. 8a. 

Jackaon'* (Ldtib D'A.) HTdranlio Hannal and Working 
Tabui Hydranlio and Indian Meteorological StatdstioB. 
Published under the patronage of the Right Honourable The 
Secretary of State for India. 8vo. 28s. 

Japan, the Amoor and the Faoiflo. 

with notices of other Places, comprised in aVoyage of Circum- 
na»igation in the Imperial Russian Corvette Bynda, in 1858 — 
18110. By Henry A. TiLLEY. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. IBs. 

Jeruy, Onemuy, Aldemey, Sark, fto. 

The Channel Islands. Containing: Part I. — Physical Geo- 
graphy, Pabt II.— Natural History. Part HI. — Civil His- 
tory. Part IV. — Economics and Trade. By David Thouas 
Anstbd, M.A., F.R.S., and Robert Gordok Latham, U.A,, 
M.D., F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition in one handsome 
8yo. Volume, with 73 Illustrations on Wood by Vizetelly, 
Loudon. Nicholls. and Hart ; with Map. 16b. 

" This is a reallj Toloable work. A. book which will lonf renuuu th« 

■tandard authority on th« »nbjeot. No oae who baa been to the Ohumel 

Idaiidi, or who pnrponi going there will be inaensible of its Talue." — 

Saturdoji Smrtam. 

"It is the produce of msny hands and ever; hsod a good oue." 

Jerrold's (Blanohard) at Home in Pam. 
3 Vols. Post 8vo. 168 

Kaye (Sir J. V.) The Sepoy War in India. (See page 23). 
Vol. 1. 18b. 
Vol. S. £1. 
Vol. 3. «1. 
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Eaje (Sir J.W.) History ofthe Wur in A^ltaniiUn. 

New edition. 8 Vols. Crown 8to. £1. Bs. 
Eaye (Sir J. T.) Chrlstisiiify in India. 

Bra 16b. 
Eaye (Sir J. W.) H. 8t 0. Taokor's Lift and Correapondenee. 

8vo. 108. 

Kaye'i (Sir J. W.) Xemorlalf (tf Indian OtFTonunenta. 
By H. St. Gkobob Tdckeb. 6*0. lOs. 

Eeene's (H. 0.) Mo^ Empire. 
8*1. — {N«w edit, in preparation.) 

Eeene's (S. 0.) Administration in India. 
Post Sto. Os. 

Ladakh. 
Physical, SutiBticftl and Historica], with Notices of the sur- 
rounding Countries hf Alexander CnHHiNOHAH, Bengal 
Engineers; 8ro. (without the plates,) £1. Is. 

Lady Morgan's Memoirs. 

Autobiography, Diaries and Correspondence. 2 Vols. 8to., 
with Portraits. 18s, 

Latham's (Dr.'H 0.) KationalitieB of Europe. 
2 Vols. 8m Vis. (Seepage 21). 

Law and Cnstoms of Hindu Castes, 

Bt Asthub Steele. Rojal 8to. £1, Is. (See page 19.) 

Lav Belating to India, 

Fifth EdiUon. 4to. London, 1865. £3.33. (Seepage 18) 

Lees' (Sr. W. N.) Drain of Silver to the East 
, Post 8vo. 8a. 

Lewin's Wild Eaoes of the South Eastern Prontier of India. 
Includingan Account of the Loshai Country. PoatSvo. 10s. 6d. 

Lewis's (A. J.) Indian Penal Code. 
Post 8vo. 78. fid. (See page 19). 

Lewis's Indian Code of Civil Frooedure. 
Post 8vo. 13s. 6d. (See page 12). 

Leyden and Erskiae's Baber. 
Mekoibs op Zehib-ed'Din Muhamhed Babeb, Ehpebor of 
HiNDUSTAH, written by himself in the Jaghatai Turki, and 
translated partly by the late John Leyobn, Esq., M.D., and 
partly by William Ebskike, Esq., with Notes and a Geo- 
graphical and Historical Introduction, together with a Map of 
the Countries between the Oxus and Jaxartea, and a Memoir 
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FBgarJing its conatruction. By Chablks Wadoisgton, of the 
East ludia Companj'a Engineers, ito. Load. 1836. £1.68. 

Liancoort's and Flnoott'B FrimitiTe and Univenal Lawi of 
the Formation and development of language : a fiationol &ad 
Indactive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatopa. 
8vo. lii.&d. 

McBeaii's(S^EnKlaad,E;ypt, Palestine ftlndialtySailTay. 
Popularly Explained. Crown 8vo., with a coloured Map. 4b, 

Xahonunedan Law of Inlwritanoe and. Oontraet 

By Standibh Grove Gbadi, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 14s. 

Kanning (Ktb^ Ancient and Uedieeral India. 

Being ^e History, Keligion, Laws, Caate, Manners tind 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy,. 
Aljfebra, Medicioe, . Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Ac., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Rig Veda, 
Sama Veda, Vajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Ba^havat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Menu, Code of Yajna-valkya, 
Mitakshara, Day a Bagha, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Sasruta, Ramayana, Haghu Vanaa, Bhattikavia, Sakuntala ' 
VikramorvBsi, Malali and Madhava, Mudra Bakshasa, Betna- 
rali, Kuraara Sambhaya, Prabodah, Chaadrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita Govinda, Faochatantra, Kitopedesa, Eatha Sarit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Panchavinsati, Dasa Kumara Cbarlta, &c. By Mrs. 
Manhino, with Illustratioas. 3 vols., Svo. 30b. 

" Urs. Msiming'B book will prabiblv long and deaerredl; remain 

s itandscd handbook on the Idtraatore, Arts, sod Soienoes of Asoient 

Indi*." — Saturdag Saeiew. 

Xannal of Xilitary Lav. 

By Colonel J. K. Pipon, and 3. F, Collier. Esq., of the 

Inner Temple, Barrieter-at-Ijaw. 6s. 
KaylLew's (Edward) ninrtrated Horie Doctor. 

8to. 18b. 6d. (See page 10). 
MaylLSw'B (Edward) niastrated Horae Xanagement 

New edit. By J. I. Ldptob. Svo. 138. (See page 10) 
Kayliew'B (Henry) German Life and Hannera. 

a vols., Svo, 189. 

Alao a cheaper edition. Post Svo. 78. (See page 8). 
Max Mnller'i Eig-Teda-Banhita, 

The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins; together with the 
Commentary of Sayanauharya. Published under the Patron- 
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age of the Bight Honourable the Secretai; irf Stale for India in 

Coancil. 6 toIs., 4to. £13 10*. 
ICMdoVi (T.) Votw on Chiiw. 

8to. 9b. 
■emoratle Ereati of If odem ffiitorj. 

Bj J. Q. Edqab, Author of the Boyhood of Qreat Uen, Ac. 

Post 8to. With niaatntiouB. 6b. 6d. 
Xexioo. 

Travels in Modoo, South America, ko , Ac. By O. T. Viokb, 

Esq., Author of Trit*el> in Caehmere, Ac, Ac. 3 toIs., Post 

8to. Witli Illnstrations. Sis. 



* Military Works — ehiefly iined by the OoTeminent 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of InfiLntty. Pocket edition. Is. 
Queen's Regulations and Orders for the Army. New Edition, 

oonected to 1674. Sto. 8a. 6d. InterlnTsd, Ce. 6d. Pocket 

Edition, li. 
BiBe Exercise and Musketry Instruction. 1876. Is. 
Musketry RegulatioDs, as used at Hythe, Is. 
Dress Regulations for the Army. 1BT&, li. &d. 
Infantry Sword Exercise. 1876. 6d. 
Infantry Bugle Sounds, ed. 
Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. 2s ; 

or with OompBuj JynO, 2i. ed. 
Handbook of Bri^e Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. 3s. 
Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and lUnstrated, 

hither with dutiei of Oompany OSoen, Mtrken, Ao., in Batta- 

lioD. Bj Oaptun Uaxtoh. 2i. 6d. 
Handbook of Company Drill ; also of Skirmishing, Battalion, 

and Shelter Tranoh DriU. B; Iiieat. Osaklbs Sx^k. 1«. 
Regulations for. the Movements and Formation of a Division 

of Cavalry. IZmo. St. 
Cavalry Sword, Carbine, Pistol and Lance Exercises, ti^ther 

irith Field Ghin Drill. Pocket Xldition. le. 
Cavalry Rej^lationB. For the Instruction, Fcmnations, and 

Movamenti of Cavilry. 12mD. Sa. 
Trumpet and Bugle Sounds for Mounted Service and Artillery. 

la.Gd. 
The Training of Cavalry Remount Horses. By the late 

Capt. Ii. B. NOLAS, of the ISth Huaran. Anew editioD. Svo. 
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Manua] of Artillerjr Exennses, ldT3. Svo. Ss. 

Msnual of Field Artdlleiy Exercises. 1876. it. 

Standing Orders and Dreaa Regulations for Boj^al Artillery. 

Sto. Gb. 
Principles and Practic« of Modem ATlilI«ry. By Lt.-Col. G. 

H. OwBir, R.A. 8to. Illiutrated. IBi. 
Artillerist's Manual and British Soldiers' Compendium. By 

U^or V. A. OniFFirBB. 11th Bdititm. 6i. 
Compendium of Artillery Exorcises — Smooth Bore, Field, and 

6«nuoa Artdllet; for B«Mrf e Foroea. By 0«ptun J. M. MeEentie. 

3a. 6d. 
Principles of Gunneiy. By Joes T, Htde, M.A., lat« Pro- 

fsMor of FortiflctttJOD and Aitilleiy, Boyal ^dun Militsn College, 

Adduoombe. Seoond edition, lerued And mlarged. With many 

Flat«6 and Data, and FhotOfnph ot AiDUtrong Oim. Boyal Sto. 

Notes on Gunnery. By Captain Goodere. Hevised Edition. 
la. 

Text Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnanoe in the Britiih Serrice. B; Stoitet &, JoMxa. Second 
Edition, f sper, 3a. 6d., Olotb, 4e. 6d. 

Handbooks of the 9, 16, and 64-Pounder R. M. L. 
OonTartad Gmu. 6d. eatdi. 

Handbook of 40-Pounder B. L. Gun. Qd. 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By M^or Hector 
BxaAiTS. Berised and re-airanged by Thokab Cooe, B.N., and 
JoHir T. HsnB, M.A. 7th Edition. BoyalSvo. lUnatTAted by 
four Hnudred Flaiia, Outs, ka. £2 2t. 

Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Various 
Uethoda of Oontourins, LeTelling, Sketching without InBtnunentB, 
Scale of Bhade, Eiam^ei in Uilitaiy Drawing, &a., Aa., Ae. As at 
pretent tanght in the Militai^ OoUegM. By HmorW. H.Bjokabus, 
65th Begiment, Ohief Churiwm Inriructor in India, Lata InatroG* 



Treatise on Military Surveying ; including Sketching in the 
Field, Flan-Drawiiig, Lerelliog, Military Beoonnaiiaaooe, tui. By 
Ident.-CoL Baul Jaoebob, lata of the BotsI Staff Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. Sto. Dluitniled by Plana, ka. 14fl. 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol. 1., Part III. 4b. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 
Hilitarr Eiaminationi. By J. T. Htsb, MjL Boyal 6to. With 
nnmeroiv Plana and niiutntioni. 10*. 6d. 

Military Train Manual. Is. 

R 
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The Sappers' Uknual. Compiled for tfae use of Engineer 
Tolnnlecr Corpt By OoL W. A. Funoum, EJB. Wth 
mmnoui BliutzmtiaD*. &. 

AmiDnmtioD. A descriptive treatue on the different Projectiles 
Cbargw, Fun, Boc^sto, ke^ at pnamt in dm fin land and Sea 
Sorioe, and oa other war rtorai tuonbotnied in tha BojaL 
Labraator;. 6*. 

Hand-book on the Mannf&ctare and Proof of Gtmpowder, as 
omitA oa at 11m Ko;r*' Qnnpowdw Faotorj, Waltham Ahbej. 6s. 



Hand-book Dicdonarj for the Militia and Volunteer Serricea, 
Oontainmg * Tariatf of dmAiI inlbnnatioo, Alphabrtioallj airauged. 
Pothtt MM, S*. 6d. I bf post, 3*. 8d. 

Gymnastic Exerciaea, Svatem of Fencing, and Exercises tat 
the Ttrgnlitinn Clnba. In one voluma. Orown 8td. 2a. 

Arm^ Equipment. Prepared at the Topographical and 
Btatutical Bepartmsnt, War Office. Bj Col. Sii Sxust Juaa, 
ILB., f 3.8., &«., Diieehw. 
Fakt. 1. — CamUty. Compiled b; Ueat. H. U, Hozhb, 2nd lafe 

Gnard*. Bo^Jsro. 4a. 
F.1BT i.—M%iitaTy ZVoia. CompitBd by lamt. H. H. Hozibb, 

2nd Life Ghurdg. Boyal 8to. Sa. Bd. 
Pasi 6. — Infimlry. Compiled b; Ci^ F. Kaktik Pitbd. 

BcyalSTo, Witi Plates. Ba. 
Past 6.— Commmanal. Compiled by lient. E. H. Eohbb, 2nd 

Life Guards, Bojal S'o. Is. 6d. 
Past 7. — StupUal Semux. Compiled by Qtpi. Uashk Pstki. 

Boyal Bto. With Plata*. 5a. 

Text-Book on tlio Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; tha Hia- 



Revised Army Regulations. Vol. 1. Boyal Warrant for the 
Fay, Promotion, ITon-effectiTe Fuy and AUowanoea of Her Majesty's 
British Foroes nrring elsewheie than in Iodi». 'FaitB 1 ,8iid 2. 
Fay and Koa-effeotiTe Pay. 4». 

Notes on Ammnnition. ^nd Edition. Corrected up to Sep- 
tember 1874, Paper, 2i., Cloth, 8s. 

Regulations and Instmctions for Encampments. 1875. 6d 

Rules for tha Conduct of the War Game. 3s, 

Medical Begnlattoos for the Army, Instructions for the Army , 
Oompriaiag duties of Offioen, Attendants, and Nnnei, &o. Is. 8d. 
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Purveyors' RegulationB and Instructions, for Quidance of 

Offioen of Pi^TSjon' Department of the Anaj, St. 
Priced Vocabul&ry of Stores used in Her Majesty's Service. 4b. 
TraosportofSick and Wounded Troops. By Dk. LoitaiioRE. Gs, 
Prec«denUin Military Law. By Lt-Col. W. Hough. 8to. 3Gb. 
The Practice of Courts-Martial, by HouaH^ Long. 6vo. d6s. 
Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, 



Regulations applicable to the European Officer in India. Con- 
tuning Staff Corpt Buka, BttS SaUries, Commands, Furlough and 
Setirement Begulatioiu, &o. By Qiobob B. Coohkaub, Ukle 
Aisiitaot Hilitai; Secretarj, India Offloe. 1 toL, post 8to. 7s. Od. 

Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
andSubaltems of Infanti7,Militis,andBifleTolunt0en, aDdforSar- 
jeoots of ToLant«ers. By Oapt. O. H. Gbbatbb. 2nd edit. Sta. 

The Military Encyclopcedia ; referring exclusively bi the 
Mililan ScienoM, Uemoira of diatingnislied Soldiers, and the ITaira- 
tives ofRemArkable Battles. Bj BtooQUBLEB, 1SG3. Svo. IXi. 

The Operations of War Explained aud Illustrated. By Col. 
Hamlbt. New Edition Beiiaed, with Plates. Boysl 9to. SO*. 

Lessons of War. As taught by the Great Masters ana Others ; 
Bdeoled and Arraiiged from the variouB operations in Wkt. By - 
Fbaxcb Jaku SftAsr, Iiiea(.-Col., BA. Bo^ Sve. 81s. 

The Soldiers' Pocket Book for Field Service. By Col. Sib 
QAxntr J. WouKUi. Znd Edition. BeTisedandlDl&rged. 4B.ed. 

The Sui^eon's Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in War. By Surgeon M^or 1. S. PosTia. 7a. 6d. 

A Precis of Modem Tactics. By Colonel Houe. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Austria. By Capt. GoosB. Q pta. £1 3s. 

Armed Strength of Denmark. 3s. 

Armed Strength of Bussia. Translated from the German, 7a. 

Armed Strength of Sweden aad Norway. 3b. Od. 

Armed Strength of Italy. 6s. 6d. 

The Franco-German War of 1870—71. By Cam. C. H. 
OuBXB, ToL I. ^1 6s. Fait I. Sixth Section. 6i. Seventh 
Section. 6s, Eighth Section. Ss. 

The Campaign of 1666 in Germany. Royal Svo. 
AndAilM. 21b. 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Peteb Bubkb 
Post Svo., doth. 10*. 6d. 
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Military Sketches. By Sis Li£oielle8 Wkuuu. Post 6to. 6b. 
Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jaoxbok and 

SoOTT. S T<d«. 8n>. Vaf, Phni, fto. IS*. 
Bingle Stick Exercise of the Aldershot GymDuium. id. 
Tie&tiae on Military Carria^ies, and other Mauafacturss of the 

Boyal OuTiAge DepMinrat. h. 
Steppe CampaigQ Lectures. Us. 
Manual of Instnictioos for Army Sui^eons. Is. 
Regulations for Army Hospital Oorps. 9d. 
Manual of InatmcCionB for Noa- Com missioned Officers, Army 

Hospital Coip*. Si. 
Handbook for Military Artificers. 3s. 
InstriictioDs for the use of Anxiliaiy Cavalry. 3s. Bd. 
B^ulstions for Commissarist and Ordnance Department 3e. 
Regulations for the Commissariat I>epartment. Is. 6d. 
Begolations for the Ordnance Department. Is. Bd. 
Artillerist's Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royal 

Htd BwoTB Artilleiy, b; Well Rod Dalios. 
An Essay on the Principles and Constroction of Military 

Bridget, bj Sib Eowabs Dovoub. 1858. IGi. 

WW* HistoiT of Britiah India, 

Widi Notes and Continuation. By H. H. Wilson. 9 vols. 

cr. 8vo. £3 10s. 
Ko^ Empire. 

EWi. the death of Aumngzeb to the overthrow of the Mahratta 

Power, by Henbx Gkobob Eeeke, B.C.S. 8to. [New edition 

in press.] 

Thi» WoTkfilU up a blank between the ending of Elphiratone't 

and the commmcetMnt of Thomton't HUtimet. 
Xysteriei of the Tatioan ; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. Viom the Oerman of Da. Theoiwbk 

Gkeiskkobr. Q Vols, poet Svo S's. 
VationalitiM of Xurope. 

By RoBBBT Gordon Lathau, M.D. 3 Vob. 8to, 13a. 
Virg^ and BiunillalL 

Nraois ; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, froni the Diary (tf a 
Slave Girl : and Biskiliab ; or, Happy Days in Cashmere. By 
Hafiz Alli&bd. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
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Sot«i on China. 

Deenltoiy Notes oa the GoTemment and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language. By T. T. Meadows, 8*o. 9a. 

Sotet on tht Vorth WMtem Fiovinoea of India. 

By a District OEGcer. 3nd Edition. Poet 8vo., cloth. Ss. 

CoNTBNTS.— Area and Population. — Soils, — Crops. — Irriga- 
tion. — Rent. — Rates. — Land Tenures. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Ere of the British Conqneat. 
A Historical Sketch. By Sidney Owkn. M.A. Reader in 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstoue College, 
Bombay. Post Bto. 8b. 

Ozenham'i (Her. H. H.) Atonement 

8vo. 10b. 6d. (See page 5). 

Osanam's (A. F.) Ciriliaation in the Fifth Centuy. 

From the Freneii. By Tue Hon. A. C. Glyh. 2 Vols, post 
8yo. 3 Is. 

Fatholc^ia Indioa, 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parte of the Indian 
Empire. By Allah Webb, B.M.S. Second Edit. 8yo. 1 4i. 

Pharmaoopona of India. 

By Edwabu John Wabtno, M.D., &c. 8vo. 6s. (See page 3). 

Fhyiioal Geography, 

By Profrbbor D. T. Anstbd, M.A., F.R 8., Ac. Fifth 
Edition. Post 8vo., with IllustratiTe Mapa. 7s. 
Coktbntb: — Past I. — Intbodcotioh. — The Earth as a Planet 
— Physical Forces. — The Sacceseion of Eocks. Part II.— 
EARTn — Land. — Mountaine. — Hills and Valleya — Plateaux 
and Low Plains. Pabt III. — Watbb. — The Ocean. — Rivers. 
— Lakes and Waterfalle.— The Phenomena of Ice, — Springs. 
Part IV. — Aia. — The Atmosphere. Winds and Storms. — 
Dew, Clauds, and Rain. — Climate and Weather. Part Y. — 
Fire. — Volcanoes and Volcanic Phenomena. — Eexthquakee. 
Pabt VI. — Lifk — The Distribution of Plants in the different 
Countries of the Earth. — The Dietribution of Animals on the 
Earth. — The Distribution of Plants and Animals in Time.— 
Effects of Human Agency on Insnimatfi Nature. 

"The Book is both ToIoBbU and oomprelimEiTe, Hid deMrres a wide 
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FUgriman to XeoM (A.) 

B7 the Nawab Sikandkr B^um of Bhopal. Translated fiom 
the Original Urdo. By Mrs. WitxouaHBT Osbosnk. Fol- 
lowed by ft Sketch of the History of Bhopal. By'CoL. Wil- 
UinaHBT-OBBoSNE, G.B. With Fhotc^rapha, and dedicated, 
by pennissioD, to Heb M^estt, Qdeex Viotobia. Post Svo. 
£1. iB. 
3?hu ii K highly important book, not oulj for itt litem; mtrit, ud ths 

informstioii it omtaiiu, but alio from the ftet of it* beiiijj the fint work 

irrittea by bq IndtMi lady, aad that lacly a ({lueii. 

Febody (Charlet) Aathon at Work. 

Fnncia JefiErey — Sir Waller Scott^Bobert Burns — Cbarlea 
Lamb — B. B. Sheridan — Sydney Sotitb — Maoaulay — Byron 
Wordsworth — Tom Moore — Sir Jamee Mackintoeh. Post 6to. 
10s. 6d. 

FoUook ^«ld Kaiihal Bir Ooorge) LiEe A Correapondenoe. 
By G.B. Low. 8to. With portrait. 18s. 

Friiiutiir« and UniTenal Lam of. the Formation and 
Development of Lai^u^e. 8vo. I3s. (Sea page 16) 

Friiuep's Folitioal and Xilitary' Tnuuaetions in India. 
2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1825. 18s. 

FraotiM of Conrta XartiaL 

By HouoH & Losa. Svo. London. 1836. 26s. 

Freoedenta in Kilitaiy Law ; 

By LiKUT.-Coi,. W. HooGH. One thick Svo. Vol. 35s. 

FriolLard's Chronioles of Bndfrepore, te. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 2 Vols., Foolscap Svo. 12b. 

Friuwp'a (H. T.) Hirtoriool BoBolti. 

Svo. 163. 
Frinsep'i (H. T.) Thibet 

Post Svo. 68. 

Saoei and Trib«i of HindoBtan. 

The People of India. A series of Ptaotographio Illustrations 
of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared under the 
Authority of the Government of India, by J. Fobbbs Watsoh, 
and John Willuv Kayb. The Work will contain about 460 
Photographs on mounts, in Eight VolumeB, super royal 4b). 
£3. 5s. per volume. 
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BepaUio^of FooIb (TiLe). 
Being the History of the People of Abdera in Thrace, from 
the Gennan of C. M. Von WielaQd. Bj Rev. HEUBy Chbibt- 
UiB, M.A. 2 Vols, crown Bvo. ISs. 

Biohardi (Kajor W H.) Military BnrTeTiugr, fto. 
14s. (See page 18). 

Boyle'a (Dr. J. T.) Botany of the Him&laya Konntalna, 
S Vols, royal 4to. £5 5s. (Seepage B). 

Buriuu at Home. 

Unpolitical Sketches, showing what Newspapers they read, what 
Theatrea they frequent; and how they eat, drink and enjoy 
themselves : with other matter relating chiefly to Literature, 
Music, and Places of Historical and Religious Interest in and 
about Moscow. By H. 8DTaBRi,iND Edwabds. Second Edition, 
post 8to., with Illustrations. 6s, 

" This IB not only one of ths most Amtuing booka tlmt we have read 
for A long time, but aIbo the belt and moat reliable account of Bnaaian Lib 
and Uaimera which tuu hitherto been given to the publio." — £^eelator. 

Sepoy War in bidia. 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857— 18B8. By Sir 
John Wiujau Kaib, Author of " The History of the War in 
Affghamstan." Vol. I, 8vo. IBs. Vol.II.il. Vol. III. jgl 

Contexts of Vol. I. : — Book I. — IsTRODnoTORY. — The Con- 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu. — The " Right of Lapse."— The 
Aaneitaiion of Oude. — Progress of Englishism. Book II. — The 
SuPOY Army : rre Rise, Pboobbss, and Dkounb. — Early His- 
tory of the Native Army. — Deteriorating Influences. — The 
Sindh Mutinies. — The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Book III. — The Obibbeak of the Mutikt. — 
Lord Canning and hia Council. — ^The Oude Administration and 
the Persian War.— The Rising of the Storm.— The First 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny.— Excitement in Upper India — 
Bursting of the Storm. — Appekdix. 

Contents of Vol II.: — Book IV. — The Risino in the 
NoBTH-wEBT. - The Delhi History.— The Outbreak at MeeruL 
— The Seizure of Delhi. — Calcutta in May. — Last Dsya of 
General Anson, — The March upon Delhi. Book V. — Pbo- 
GBEss OF Rebellion ik Upper India. — Benares and Alla- 
habad. — Cawnpore, — The March to Cawnpore.— Re-occupation 
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Sepoy War in India— oontinned. 

■ of CawDpore, Book VI. — The Punjab and Dblbi. — First 
CoBfliota in die Punjiib. — Peabawur and Bftwnl Piader. — Pro- 
gress of Events in the Punjab.— Ddbi.^-FirBt Weeks of the 
Si^e. — Progress of the Siege. — The Last Succours &om the 
Paqjab. 

GOHTENTS OF VoL III. : — BoOK VII. — BsNOAL, BeHAK, 

AKD THE North-west Provinoeb. — At the Seat of Govern- 
ment. — The Insurrection in Behar.-^The Si^e of Arrah.— 
Behor and Bengal. Book VIII. — Motini and Rsbellion 
W THK NoBTH-wEST PsoviNcEB. — Agra in May. — InBiirreo- 
tion in the Districts. — Beariog of the Native Chiefs. — Agis in 
June, July, August and September. Book IX. — Ldcskow 
AND Delhi. —Rebellion in Oude. — Revolt in the DietricU. — 
Lncknow in Jmie and July. — The siege and Capture of Delhi, 

Bewell'i (Sohert) Analytieal History of lodiiC 

Crown 8vo. 8s. (See page 9). 

Booial Iiife in KoniolL 

By EdwaiiD Wilbbbforce, Second Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

" A very able valame. i/Lr, WQbcrforce ii a veij pleuAnt and agrao- 
able writn irhoe« opiniaQ ig worth heaiing on the mbjeot of modem art 
which eaten iargelj inttrthe matter of hia diaoourae." — Salurdag Bntaw. 

Sin : Its Causes a&d Consequences. 

An attempt to Investigate the Origin, Nature, Extent and 
Results of Moral Evil. A Series of Lent Lectures. By the 
Rev. Henr! Chbibtuas, M.A., F,RS. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Starling (K. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Procedure. 
(New edition in the press.) 

Strang's (Six T.) Hindu Law. 

a Vols. Royal 8vo. 1830. 948. (See page 18). 

Student's Clteiniitry. 

Being the SevenUi Edition of Household Chemistry, or the 
Science of Home Life. By Albert J. Bbbnatb, Ph. D^. 
F.C.S.,Prof. of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry at St. Tliomaa' 
Hospital, Medical, and Sui^^ical Coll^. Post 8vo. 6s,. 6d. 
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" Their Kqjertiei Servauts" : 

Annals of the English Stage. ActoFa. Authore, and Andi«acea. 
From Thomaa Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Dorah, 
F.S.A., Author of " Table Traits," " Lives of the Qneeos of 
England of the House of Hanover." id. Post 8vo. 6s. 

" Etbtj page of the work is barbed with wit, and will make its waj 

point fareinoBt prorideB sntertunmeat for tlie most diverae 

tMteB."— Daily Ifme: 

Textile Xannfitotarea and Coatnmei of the People of India, 
As originally prepared under the Authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Cooncil. By J. Fobbbb Watson, M.A., 
M.D.. F.R.A,S., Reporter on the Prodocta of India. Folio, 
half-morocco. With numerous Coloured Photographs. £3. 58. 
ThU i>ori—iv affbrdiag a ieg to lie FatMont qfth« FeopU, aad to 

ti» Cotton, Sli, and Wool 'T»3!iil«i m actual we in India— u qf tpeaial 

Meml to Manu/avtareri, Merehantt, and Agmtt; at alto to tht BtudaU 

and lover qf ornamental art. 

" We congmiulote Dr. Forbea Wataon on having produced so uaefol 

and ao preodcsl ■ yiori, and on having difiuaed knowledge upon all material 

Ktnta coimeoted with the olothini of the people of Indui, irtiicb beretofbre 
d been tmattunahle. Hia book' is written in a olear and thoraushlj 
intelligible style throughout ; it ia handaomelj got np, and embelHahed bj 
nomerouB ooloured photogcapha, iiom whioh the varioua style« of ooatume 
and portion of ololbing, male and female, will be more readU; underatood 
than from mere deacription. The coloura, too, of the varioua fitbrioa are 
given from the articles themaelTCB, and wo would in particular invite atlen- 
tioD to the platee at page 119, all or most being figutea of reepectable 
Mohammedana in Upper India in rich dr«aa«e, aa conv^ing eioellent 
impreasiona of colour and effect in native Indian ooatume," — Funet. 

TlieorieB of History. 

An Inquiry into the Theories of History, — Chance, — Law,— 
Will. With Special Reference to the Principle of Positive 
Philosophy. By William Adam. 8vo. 16s, 

" The whole book beara the evident mark of nialurity of thonght. 
Qlie third chapter is taH of tboDghtfiil and able aivument, in which the 
poutions of Ckimt£, and even of Mill, are powerAtllf and succeeafhlly 
asaailed." — Speetator. 

"It ia well thought and weightily written. We have not come 
aeroaa a book~of the preaeut day for a coneiderable while ao far removed 
from the common mnof writing and of thinking aathia one ia."—.^imAiMi. 
Thonuoit'a Lunar and Horary Tables. 

For New and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations 
neceesary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa- 
tioDs. or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. By David Thomson. Sixty-fifth edit. Koyal 8vo. iOs 
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ThOTnton'i Hiitoryiof India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, by Edward 
ThorntOD, Esq. Containing a Cupions Gloesaiy of Indian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronologi(»l Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition. 1 toI. 
8vo. With Map. IQb. 

*a* !%» Librarji X!(lHi<m ^ tit aiov l» 6 volmmm, Soo., mag ie 
luid,priof£2.8t- 
Thmtton'a Gamtteer of India. 

Compiled chiefly from the recorda at the India Office. By 
Edward Thokston. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. J016. With Map. 21a. 
•,• TAt ehi«f oijtcU in viea i» eoi>iitUnff M> OtK«tf«er are ! — 
Iff. Zb Jtx t&t relalivt potUioit of th« variotu eitiet, totont, and mllagei, 
imt\ at mKch prtciiion at potsibU, and to erMbU with the grtt^eit 
' pradieaiU brevity alt that it iixunt retpeeting fi«nt ; and 
tndlg. To note the varioiu cmmtritt, prorttKoet, or territorial dimtiont, and 
to deioribe tie p^iicat characterittict of aaA, iogetKar toith tJttbr 
ttatittieal, tootat, and poUlical dreumilaiKet. 

To title are added muwta detcrvptiot of the principal Wmr« 
iunI ahaiiu of mountatnt i thui preienUng to the reader, mlhim a bri^mm- 
poet, a rniui ofii^ormation whttA caiaiot oiheneite be obtained, exeeptfritm 
a mumpliciis of volmHet and mamueriiil record*. 
The Library Edition. 

i vols., 8vo. Notes, Ma^^inal References, and Map. £2 16s. 
Tliogs and Doooits of India. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditary 
Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. By Jambs Hutton. 
Post 8vo, 6b. 
Tibet, Tartary, and KongoUa. 

By Henbt T. Pbinsbp, Esq. Second edition. Post 8to. 6s. 
Tilley'a (H. A.) Japan, fto. 
6to. les. (See page 1 3). 
Tod's (CoL Xaa.) Travels in Weatern India. 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 
Rajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla. By the late Lieut.-Col. James Ton, 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. £3 3s. 

*a* Thit it a companion volume to Colonel Zbif f ScgoHian. 

Trotter's History of India. 

The Histoiy of the British Empire in India, from - tha 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning 
(1844 to 1862). By Lionel Jaiiks Tbotieb, late Bengal 
Fusiliers. 3 vols. 8vo. Ids. each. 
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" The work is fall of intereetmg matter, comprumg crery ersnt of 
importanoe daring the eioiting period of the Rebellion, uild ia ft ooncue, 
■tnughtferWHid, »nd imiwrtlal nunner." — Obtereer. 

"" - oent of the mittor, the ityle, and, above all, the 



spirit wbiob perrades Onitun Trotter's pagea, tie worthy of great oom- 
mendatum." — dileiitta SiigluAiitait, 

"It BppeaTB to tu that Mr. Trotter bru been eminently ancoeBafnl in 
hia treatment of a very exciting and intereating period of recent hiatory." — 
Zoitdo* fevMw. 

Tnrkuh Cookery Book (The). 

A Collection of Eeceiota from the best Turkish Aathoiidea. 

Done into English bj Farasi Efehsi. ISmo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Tambery's Bketches of Central A^ia. 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 

Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armeniua Vambery. 8vo. 16b, 

" A Tslaable guide on almost untrodden ground." — Aihanttan, 

View of China, 

For Philological Purposes. Containing a Sketch of Chinese 
Chronology, Geography, Government, Religion, and Customs. 
Designed for the use of Persons who study the Chinese 
Langu^. By Bev. B. MoBRiBOH. 4to. Macao, 1817, 6s. 

Waring:'! Fharmacopoia of India. 

8vo. 68. (See pi^e -i). 

Wataon'B (Dr. J. Forbes) Textile Kanofaetares of India. 
Folio, f 3. 6s. (See page 95). 

Wataon'i (Dr. J. F.) and J. W. Kaye, The ■People of India. 

A Series of Photc^phs. Vols. 1 to a, il8. 

Webb's (Dr. A.) Fatholo^ Indioa. 

8vo. I4s. (See page 31). 
WeUesley'i Deapatches. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 

Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 6 vols. 

8vo. With Portrait, Map, &a. £0. 10s. 

Thit Kork ihovld ba peruted bg all who proettd to India i» AU 
dvU Sermot*. 

WdUngton in India. 

Military History of the Dnke of Wellington in India. I s. 

WUberforce'i (Edward) Social Life in Konick. 
Post 8vo. 6s, (See page 24). 
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Wilberfiwoe'a (E.) Life of Sohnbwt. 

PosCSvo. flB. 

Wilk't Soatii of India. 
S vols. 410. £5. 5s. ' 

WiUianu' (F.) Lirea of the Engliili Cardinals. 

S vols., 8vo. 14s. (See page tl). 

Willianu' (F.) tilt, A«., of Bishop Atterbnry. 
it vols., 8to. 14s. (See page 4). 

Woolryeh'i (Setjeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Serjeants at-Lsw of the English Bar. Bjr 
HuHFBBi W. WooLRTCK, Serjeant-at'Lftff. S vols. 8vo. BUs. 

World we Live In. 

Or First Lessons in Phyeical Ge<^raph7. For the use of 
Schools and Students. By D. T. AHiiTSu, M.A., F.B.S., Ac. 
95th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 

Wiaxall's Caroline Hatilda. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George Srd. From Family and 

State Papers. By Sir LascellesWraxall, Bart. 3vola., Svo. 188. 

Wraxall'i Xilitary Sketches. 

By SiB Lascelleb Weaxaix, Bait. Post Svo. 6a. (Seep, 20). 
"The book ie al«ver and entertaining from first to last."— jeteaonM. 

Wraxall'i Serapt and Sketohei. 

Bj SiB Lascelles Wraiaix, Bart, a vols.. Post Svo. ISs 

Yesterday and To-Day in India. 

By Sidney Lahan Bi.aschahd. Post Svo. 68. 

Contents.— Outward Bound. — The Old Times and theNew. — 
Domestic Life.— Houses and Bungalows. — Indian Servants. — 
The Great Shoe Question.— The Garrison Hack —The Long 
Bow in India. — Mrs. Dulcimer's Shipwreck. — A Traveller's 
Tale, told in a Dark Bungalow. — Punch in India. — Anglo- 
Indian Literature. — Christmaa in India. — The Seasons in 
Calcutta. — Fanners in Muslin. — Homevraid Bouud. — India 
as it Is. 

Tonng's (J. B.) Cauxse of Kathematlca. 
Svo. las. (See page 6). 
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A BBLBOnON FROM 

MESSRS. ALLEN'S CATALOGUE 

OF BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &c. 



EIHD1T8TANI, mSDl, fte. 



Forbee'e Hindastani- English Dictionary in the Petsian Character, 
' with the Hindi words in Nagui alio; and •& Bngliih HiudniUni 

Dictionary in the English Chancter j both in one voSinie, Bj Duir- 

oAir FoBSH, LL.D. Boyal Sro. 42a. 
Forbes'B HinduBtani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 

Pcrsiui and Nsgtn CSianctws, Beading Lesaoni, and Tooabnlaij. 

Sto. 10a. 6d. 
Forbea's Hindustani Uaoual, oonttuning a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exenaa» for Trandation, DinloguM, and Tooabnl^, in the 

Boman Chamjter. New Edition, entirely Fevised, Bj J. T. PI11.TIB. 

l8mo. 8b. 6d. 
-Forbes's Bagh Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a coropleto 

TooaboL^. Boyal Sto. 12b. Gd. 
Forbes's Bagh o Bahar in l<'nglish, with Eiplaoatoiy Notes, 

iUaitiatiTeofBaatemChanot^r. Sro. Bb. 
Forbes's Tota Kahani ; or, " Tales of a Parrot," in the Persian 

Oharscter, witJi ■ aomplet« Vocabulary. Bojal 8to. Bi. 
Small's (Rev. G.) Tota Kahani ; or, " Tales of a Parrot." Trans- 

' lated into BngUiih. Sro. Si. 
Forbes's Baital Fachisi ; or, " Twentj-fire Tales of a Demon," 

in the Nagari Chaiacter, wiOi a complete Tooabnlaij. B<7sl Bto. 9a. 
Platta' J. T., Baital Pachisi; translated into English. 8vo. 8b. 
Forbes's Ibhwanu s Safa ; or, " Brothers of Puritj," ia the 

Fenian Character. Boyal Sto. 12s. 6d. 
[For ti« iigher itaHdardJbr military qfflctr^ examinatioiu.J 
Platts' Ikhwanu S Safa ; translated into English. 8vo. 10s. fid. 
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Flatls' Grammar of the Urda or Hindustani LdDguage. Sto. 13b. 

Forbm'a Oriental Penmaaship ; a Guide to Wridi^ Hindnstani 
m the Pwnaa Ohmotor. 4to. Si. 

Forbea'a Hindostani Dictionaiy, the Two Volumes in One, in the 
Bngluh Oh«neter. Bt^il Bro. 96a. 

Forbes's Smaller Dictionaiy, Bindnstani and English, m the 

Forbee's Bagfa o Bahar, with Tocab/., English Character. Ss. 

Singhasan Battiu. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. 

A Vtm Editum. Bmued, Oon«ct«d, and AixxanpaiUBd wiHi Oopioui 

NotM. B7 Snn ASSOOLIX. BoyalSro. 12b. 6d, 
Robertson's Hindustani Tocabulaij. 9e. 6d. 
Eastwick's Prem Ssgor. 4to. 30a. 
Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introdnctiou and 

NotM. B J BxxD ABOOCOiis. Bojal Bro. Ua, 6cL 
Sakuntala. Translated into Hindi from the Sanskrit, bj 

FaxDXBio VjMOOTt. 4fbo. ISm. Sd. 

8AK8CBIT. 
Hau^ton'a Sanscrit and Bengali Diotionarjr, in the Bei^sli 

Olmmiitar, witli IndAx, Mrring ■■ m nrsiMd diotiaiiarj. Mo. 80a. 
Wilkin's (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Qrammar. 4to. ISs. 
Hai^hton's Mann, with English Tianslation. 3 vols. 4ta. iUa. 
Johnson's Hitopadesa, with Vocabulaiy. 1 5s. 
Hitopadesa, Sanscrit, witli Bengali and English Trans. lOs. 6d. 
Johnson's Hitopadeea, EagUah Translation of the. ito. 6b. 

Wilson's Megha Duta, with TranalatioD into English Verse, 
ITotoa, Dlnatndion*, and a TocabnUrj. Bojal 8to. 6a. 

Williams's (Monier) Sakuntala, with Literal English Truislation 



Williams's (MonierJ Vikramorvasi. The Text. 8vo. &s. 
Williams's English and Sanscrit Dictionary. 4to., cloth. £3. Ss. 
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WillianiB's (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar. Svo. 16b. 




Williams's (Monier) Sanscrit Manual; to which is added, a 


Gouffb'B (A. E.l Key to the Ezerdsea in Williams's 
ManiiaL ISmo. 4s. 


Sanscrit 


Cowell'a (E B.) Traualation of the Vikramorrasi. Svo 


8b. 6d 


Tbompsou'B (J. 0.) Bhagavat Oita. Sanscrit Text. 5s. 




PEBSIAN. 




RiohaHson's Persian, A'rabic. and Eugliah DicUonaiy. 
oflS62. Bj P. JoBOTOir. 4to. £i. 


Edition 


Forbea's Persian Grammar, Reading LesBons, and Vocabnlary. 
BoyaSfo, ia..6d. 


Ibraheem's Persian Grammar, Dialt^es, Ac. Etojal 8to 


19b. 6d. 



Gulistan. Csrefallj collated with the oi%inal MS., with a full 
Toathalvrj, Bf Joax. Plavtb, late bupeotor of Sohooli, Oenti«l 
Prorinoea, India. BotsISto. 128. fid. 

Gnlistan. Translated from a rerised Text, with Copious Notes. 
By lows Tixna. Sto. lit. fid. 

Ouseley's Anwari Soheili. 4to. 43s. 

Eastwick's Translation of the Anwari Soheili. Royal 8vo. £3. Ss. 



Onseley's (Col.) Akhlaki Mushini. PersiaQ Text. 8vo. 5s. 

Keene'3(Rev. H. Q.) Akhlaki MuBhini. Translated into English. 
Svo. Ss.«d. 

Wollaston's (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anvari Soheili. 
(J» lie preti). 



Hanghton's Bengali, Sanscrit, and English Dictionary, adapted 
for StDcleiit« in ntiwr Ungosge ; to vlii(£ is added an Index, Berring 
ai srerenad dictionary. 410. SOe. 
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Forbes's Bengali Raulei, inth a TmulaluML and Tooabnlarr. 
BojFalSro. Ui.6d. 



Batris Singhaaan. 8to. 6b. 
ToU Idbsa. 6td. 5s. 
Nabo Nari. ISmo. 7b. 



ABABIO. 

Biehaidaon's Arabic, Persian and Gngtish Dictionarj. Edition 
aflS62. .ByF.JoHXBOV. 4to., oloth. M. 

Forbes's Ambio Grammar, intended more especitUj for thensetrf 
joanc men prepBiing for the But India OiTil Barrios, ind sIm for the 
on olwlf izutmotingetudsntiiiiBenemL So^Sro. IS*. 

Palmer's Arabic Orammar. 8tc. 18b. 

Fcrbes's Arabic Reading Losaona, consisting of Easy Extracts 
from.the belt Authon, irith Tooabnluj. Bi^l 8to., cloth. ISi. 

Bereaford's Arabic Syntax. Soyal 8vo. to* 

Matthew's TranslatioD of the MiBhk&t-ul-Mas&bih. 3 vols in 1. 

J the Bxv. I. 

n (he Pnu). 

TBLOOGOO. 
Brown's Dictionary, Reversed ; with a Dictionary of the Mixed 

Dideoti oMd in leloofoo. 8 Tola, in 8, JOjtl Sro. £6. 
Campbell's Dioticoary, Royal 8vo. 308. 
Brown's Header. 8to. S vols* 14s. 
Brown's Dialoguea, Teloogoo and English. 6vo. fis. 6d. 
Fancba Tsntra. 6s. 
Perdval's English-Teloogoo Dictionary. IOb. 6d. 

TAUL. 

Bottler's Dictionary, Tamil and En^h. 4to. 42s. 
Babingtun's Qrunmar (High Dialect). 4to, 13s. 
Perdval's Tamil Dictiouaiy. 3 vots. lOs. 6d. 
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guzbattex. 
Uavor's Spelling, Guzrattee and Eagliab. 7s. 6i. 
3bapuiji EiUlji's Dictloaary, Ouzrattee and Gngliah. 31s. 

KAHBATTA. 

UoloBworth's Diotionaiy, Mabiatta and English. 4to. . 438. 
Holeeworth'e Dictionary, Ei^lieh and Mahratta. 4to. iHe. 
Stevenson's Giammar. 8ro., cloth. I7b. 6d, - 
Eaop's Fables. 12mo. 9b. 6d. 
Fifth Blading Book. 7b. 

KALAT. 

Uarsden's Dictionary. 4to. £3. 8b. 
Marsden'n Qrammar. 4to. £1 la. 

CHIKE8X. 

Morrison's Dictionary. vols. 4to. £10. 

Maishman's — Clafis Sinica, a Chinese Grammar. 4to, £3 3s. 

Morrison'a View of China, for PhilcJogiool pnrposes ; Contuninga 
Sketoh of Cbineea Ohhwologj, Geomphy, Qorsnunent, Bsligion and 
OuitODU, deugned for thoM who atadj the Ohintas langiuge. Uo. 6b. 

HISOELLAHEOnS. 

Reeve'B Englisb-Oamatica and Carnatioa-English Dictionary. 
2 vols. (Teiy alightlj damaged). £8. 

Collett^s Malayalam Reader, lilvo. Ifla. 6d. 

Esop'B Fables in Camadca. Sto. bound. 13s. &d. 

David's Turkish Grammar. 16s. 

Wilson's GloBsary of Judicial and Revenne Terms, and of useful 
Words ocomring in OfBcial Dci«nunmit« reUtiiig to the Admfnutntion 
of the Qovemroent of Britiah India. From the Arabic. Pertian, 
HindnBtani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, TJriTa, Uarathi, Chuarathl, 
Telugu, Earhata, Tamil, Ualajalam, and other Iangvug«*. Compiled 
and pubUahed mider the autiioiitr of the Hon. the Comrt of Direeton 
of the E. I. Oompaoj. 4to., cloth. £1 10a. 
JfuMW. Wm. B. MUm ^ Co.'i Cataloffut* of Prixttd, a*d Liihogiwhtd 

BookimfJLt Battem Lat^%agtt, tovlnekUaMedaiUf of OriaUat Maim- 

oeriftt, Moy bo had gratii o» applioaiio». 
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A CHBOHOUMICAL IHD BIBTORICAL 

CHART OF INDIA, 

Friel, JtiUtf iiattd, i 

flbowlBff. at oiu itev, all th« princlp*! lutioiu, larinuiieiitt, aod einpIrM wfaldi 
have edited Id that DOimtry ftun tlifl artist tlinea to t]» lappraaiiaD of th« Qnat 
Hstlnr, A.S. 186B, with ths data of caeliblitoilolBTtBtaeoardliicta the BariMU 

ARTHUR ALLEN DURTNALL, 

QfUkc Bigk Camrt tfJurUce in BaglMd. 

Br Ibl* Chart, mbj pmon, homnr Igsorant of the tiih)Mt, imr< ^ as boar'a 
■ttaUoa, obtain a clear Tiav ol tha broad Una of Indian Ehtorj, and of the 
•TohnlaM'wblebbaTenaaltodiiiUM dominlDnof H«r H^eatT ai EHPRE8S OF 
niDU. It will ba fCnnd inraloable fsr Educxtidhu FoarDiK. eepeeiiUy in 
OciUvca and Bduwli, where an IndUn eareer la Id Bmtemplitlon. It wlU alio ba 
finnd af ruHaaiBT utiliti In all librariM and Offl«a aa a work of ready 
raferano* fbr tba nonnaoUcm of erenU and data. Bedda the Elitorr of India, K 
Inolnda tb« Mmtamporaneoiu hlitorla of ArsHxsuTAS, CasTtAL Aai*, aid 



A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

BT 

HENRY F. BRION. 

In. Frame, 91». 

A pi^ of thli kind brlnffl befbra vg sn^h a plotnre of the aartka of a flven 
eoonUy u no ordinary map conld era do. To the mlDd'a rje of the aTeniK* 
Engllahinan. lodU oobbMi of ' the plalni ' and 'tl<s bill*,' «hl«ay of the fonntr, 
tb« Mil* bct>i( UiniUd to the HlnuUrag and th« KDglTia. The new mipwlUat 
ieaat enable bim to oorreot Ub notlona of Indian ^eograpliy. Itcomblna the 
Hsal leatDrei of a good [)l^nnBp«f the eonntry od a loale of ISO mllato tha 
Ineb, with a Mtbftil rapraMiUtlon of all the nDeren nirfaon, modelled on a ■eale 
tiilrty-two tima the Itoilaontal me ; tbng bringing oat Into clear relief the com- 
pantioe height* and oatllDa of all the hlllr^nga, lod ■howlag broad tract* of 
mu>*m groond, of luttnnlDghd hill and Talley, which a cominoa map of the 
•ana *l>e wonld hardly indicate, eioept to a very praetiKd eye. The plilntof 
Crnt India are radnccd to thdr tmo proportions; the Central FroTinoea, 
Itelwn, and Woden Ben^ reral their actual rnggedneaat a ghinoet and 
Sonlhem India, fceat the Vlndhyn to Cape Comoiin, proctalm* it* real height 
abora the aea-leTel. To the historical *i well ai tiie geographkal atgdent lueb a 
map i* an obvlona and Important aid In tracing the ecmrte of put eam pa ignn. Id 
le^i^lS the eonditioni under whloh iuo«enl*e raoa Berried their anna or aettle- 
ment* tbnnigb the renlDgula, and In «)mpraheDdlngthedlfireDCeofraOB,ctiD<ne, 
and lAyikal tnrroundlpg* which make up oar ladinn Empire. Set In a neat 
l^anM of maptewood, the map teems to attract the tij* like a prettily.eo1oQred 
plstare, and Iti price, a gnlno. ihoBld place It wllhln the rsaeh of all who oaN to 
comUne the naerni with the omamentaL"— ffmu Niat. 

London: T. H. Auih ft Co., IB, Waterloo place, S,W. 
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HAPS OF INDIA, etc. 

JfMin. MltH 4* Ch't Haft of India wen ivtittd a»d mmak tmyrmtd 
Atrit^ 1874, with tmeial rtftrtmt to the ttHitimg JdminutratMit 
Simnoat, BaHmcyt, 4^. 

District Map of India ; corrected to I8T4 ; 

Dirided into OoUectorateBwitlitheTdegraplii and BoilwayBfrom Qo- 
Temment tarrejB. On rix (heetB-^uie, Sit. 6iD. high ; 6ft. Bin. wide t 

in ■ OHe, £S 12b. 6d. i or, roUera, T&rn., £3 3b. 

A General Map of India ; corrected to 1874 ; 

Oompilsd ohi^T from lurraji eieouted b; order of the Govartuneat 
of Inaia. On ux ■heets-^Biia, 6 ft. 8 in. wide ) 6 ft. 4 in. high, £2 \ 
or, on oloth, in oase, £3 ISa. 6d. ; or, roUera, T&m., £3 8*. 

Map of India; corrected to 1874 ; 

Aom tbs moit recent Authoritiea. On two sheetB — uie^ 2 ft. lOin. 
wide,; 8 ft. 8 in. high, 16*. ; or, an oloth, in a case, £1 U. 

Map of the Boutes in India; corrected to 187^ ; 

With Tablei of Biataneea between the principal 'Tokiib and Military 
Btationa On one sheet — size, 2 ft. 8 in. wide) 2 ft. 9 in, Ugb, 9a. i 
or, on cloth, in B ease, 12b. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan, 

Hm Fanjah, Cabool, Boinde, Bhawulpore, &o., indnding all the State* 
between Oaadahar and AllBhalad. On four sheets — siie, 4 ft. 4in. 
wid»]4ft.aiiLhigli,808.ior, inaaae,£2; mllers, nmished, £2 10s. 

Map of India and China, Burmah, Siam, the Maia; Penin- 
sols, and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets — sise,4ft.Sin.«idei 
8 ft. 4 in. high, Ifis. ; or, on ebth, in a onse, £1 6b. 



Map of the Steam Commimicatioa and Overland Bontes 
between England, India, China, and AostzBlia. In b oase^ 14*. f on 

toller*, and Tami^ied, 18e. 

Map of Affghaniatan and the adjacent Countries. 

On one sheet— sixe, S ft. S in. wide ; S ft:. 9 in. high, 9b.; inoase, 12i. 

Mi4> of China, 

, Fnni the moat AnthwIioBoutcea of Infinnuition. One large aheet — 
aiie, 2 ft. 7 in. wide i 2 A. 2 in. high, 6b. j or, on cIoQi, in oa»e. Be. 

Map of the World ; 

On Uercator'i Fmjeotion, showing tbe Tnat* of the Early NaTigstors, 
tjie Currents of the Ocean, the Prmoipal Iiines of ^reat Oircle Sailing, 
and the moat recent disoorerieB. On four sheets— sue, 6ft. 2 in. wide f 
4 ft. 8 in. high, £2 ; on elotii, in a case, £2 10b : or, with rollers, and 
Tamiahed, &. 

^Bdbeok of Reference to the Maps of India. 

OiTing the Latitude and Longitude of places of note. ISmo. Sb. 6d. 
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ALLEN'S INDIAN MAIL, 

VBOM 

INDIA, CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 



Sarrim, Horemoiti of Tnwpt, Shipping, and all emiti of Dountie and 
ludiridoal intciMt. 

Tbe tnbjoined Ikt of tbo nnwl Contnti will thow tha Impcntanoe and 
nriet; of tha infbmatlaD eoBMntnUd ia Alum** Zkbuit Uail 

Bammary and Seeiae qfSattem Neiet. 
rrmtlm of PnbUe IntaniKanca tUpfing—Antnl at SUy* 
itbe Indian n«Ba 
9>«Bt« «t Troop* 




^ „ Daatha 

Some IntelUgmce' relating to India, ^c 
OrlvtoBl ArtloUB Arrlnl i 



mtptnt—Arrtwrnl of BUpa 



MlUtBTT 

Ecel«Blaatle«l and 
Karloa 



lub jnT an IiDn ii ftunlihcd, to uaUe Sobfolbtr* to Und np ttu TolotH 
wU«h tannM a vomplM* 

ASIATIG AH Him BECtSTIll AND UBB>BY Of REFEREMGL 
LuKDON :Wii. H. ALLEN & Co.. 13, WATERLOO PLACE,S,W. 

(PBBLISHEES TO THE IKDIA OFFICE), 

To vkom Chmmunicatitrnt _fbr the Editor, and Adieertitementi 
are requetted to b« addrmed. 
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